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oe an artist with a pronounced taste for 

ethnology pleasanter work can hardly be 
imagined than to travel through the Orient 
and the Americas, taking portraits of typi- 
cal men and women of various races. For a 
number of years past this has been the em- 
ployment of Hubert Vos, a Hollander by 
birth and an American by naturalization. 
Not his only employment, to be sure; for he 
has continued his portraits of the ordinary 
white man of Europe and America as merrily 
and successfully as in former years when he 
was settled in London. Likenesses of exotic 
persons have formed his hobby. 

Mr. Vos has approached science from the 
side of art. As commissioner to the World’s 
Fair from Holland, he had a chance to see 
a great range of ethnic types, not merely in 
the Plaisance, but at the Congress of Re- 
ligions. It was then for the first time borne 
in on him that we have no really good pic- 
tures of the different races of the globe. 
Photographs there are, and on these every- 
body relies. But the photograph gives too 
much and too little: too much of the acci- 
dental and unimportant, and often of the 
igly; too little of the soul, the selected, the 
synthetic. As a portrait-painter Mr. Vos 
believes that a likeness should express an- 
cestry and race and the soul of the individ- 
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ual. Why should he not select the salient 
features and characteristics of a tribe, a 
nation, or even a race, and embody them in 
one synthesis, expressing what is best and 
worthiest of note in the whole? 

Painters before Mr. Vos have made por- 
traits in oils of what may be called the exotic 
races. George Catlin, and others after him, 
have painted Indian chiefs of our plains and 
reservations. Vereschagin has done some- 
thing for Siberian and Central Asian, Hin- 
du and Tibetan, tribes by making likenesses 
of individuals. But it was not done with any 
special purpose or in pursuance of a plan; it 
was not an attempt to aid science through 
the art of the portraitist. Then there are 
Germans like Ratzel, and Englishmen like 
Prichard, who have published standard works 
on ethnology, with colored illustrations which 
leave much to be desired. They are scien- 
tists who call a modicum of art to their aid 
to help their text. Hubert Vos seems bent 
on accumulating a gallery which would find 
its most fitting place in some museum like 
the National at Washington, that of Natural 
History in New York, or the Ethnological 
in Berlin. 

Mr. Vos’s practice has been to seek the 
aid of native officials in various lands, and 
submit his pictures to their criticism, asking 
All rights reserved. 
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them if they appear to hit the type of their 
own people. But better than such assistance 
has been a gentle comrade, his wife, formerly 
the Princess Kaikilani of Hilo in the Hawai- 
ian Islands. Together they pass in review 
the various ranks of a given populace, striv- 
ing to arrive at a face that sums up the 
chief features of a number of more or less 
typical countenances. 

In the gallery so far collected Mr. Vos 
has a number of composite portraits, made 
somewhat on the analogy of the composite 
photograph, except that the sketches or 
portraits of the separate individuals are not 
mechanically superimposed one on the other, 
but are combined in the painter’s brain. 
None of these is shown in this article. The 
four portraits selected are of typical indi- 
viduals: the first, a man of one of the fight- 
ing races near Afghanistan, but in the Pan- 
jab; the second, a Hawaiian, though not of 
the royal lines; the third, a native Moham- 
medan prince of Java; and the fourth, a 
young Chinese lady belonging to Fu-chau, 
a city that shares with Su-chau the distine- 
tion of having the prettiest women in China. 
It cannot be pretended that these portraits 
give more than a suggestion of the artist’s 
plan of campaign. 


THE FRONT OF MARS. 


A SWASH-BUCKLER from the gates of India 
must here serve to represent all the varied 
groups in that world of men, from the high- 
caste Brahman, proud of his Aryan blood, to 
the Veddahs of the woods in southern India. 
A childlike vanity is apt to be a salient char- 
acteristic of these men. They belong to 
those tribes which the British have employed 
to hold India in awe, finding them, in sooth, 
ready to their hand, for of old these tribes 
have used their renown as fighters to keep 
the populace in subjection to a minority of 
warriors. Such are the Sikhs of the Panjab. 
Like them, this warrior belongs to that sec- 
tion of India which has oftenest, and always 
first, felt the sword of Alexander and 
other conquerors, his tribes having been sub- 
jected, or rather enlisted for the spoils of 
conquest, by Greek, Persian, Mongol, and 
Tatar in turn. He stands for the ruling 
caste of Sindh and Rajputana when that 
part of India was overrun without pretext 
or plea and annexed by the East India Com- 
pany. But he comes from farther up the 
Indus, near the Afghans and Afridis. It is 
from these fighting castes that the police of 
Hongkong is recruited. 
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India alone might occupy Mr. Vos for the 
next ten years,so many are the distinct tribal 
and racial varieties to be found there. Should 
he decide to devote himself to India, there 
is no doubt that science would be greatly a 
gainer thereby. For the Hindus are not of 
such a rugged conservatism as the Chinese, 
and even the caste system appears to be giv- 
ing way. Types and costumes that are still to 
be discovered there to-day may soon disap- 
pear without a record or at most the un- 
satisfactory record of the photograph and 
the print in black-and-white. For this work 
Mr. Vos and his accomplished consort seem 
the only instruments available. 


SOLOMON IN HIS GLORY. 


KOLOMONO, as he is termed in the musical 
tongue of Hawaii, or Solomon, as he was 
baptized, shows the jovial, pleasure-loving 
features of his race as he holds the ukulele, 
a stringed instrument which may or may not 
be indigenous to the island. He is a civi- 
lized native, and the son of one, and his rai- 
ment is not like that which Captain Cook 
found there a century and more ago. He is 
a minstrel and cab-driver, leader of sports 
and merriment, one of the “characters” of 
Honolulu. In his gay, frank smile one di- 
vines the reason why it was found easy to 
oust the poor queen, but one is left still in 
surprise that it should have been thought 
necessary to do so with such violence. When 
selected as the best-looking, yet most typi- 
cal, Hawaiian by the artist, Solomon was 
indeed in his glory; he was like a Venetian 
gondolier who has been chosen as the best 
oarsman,for a regatta, or a Dublin jarvey who 
has won the prize for the jauntiest jaunting- 
car. Bubbling over with satisfaction, he 
could only give vent to his pride by ejacu- 
lating, “ Why, oh, why was I born so lucky?” 


A PRINCE OF PEPPERLAND. 


BUEMINOTO, the Javanese with a pretty 
name, stands against a typical background, 
clad in kabija and sarong as to his upper 
and lower frame. He is the brother of the 
Sultan of Djocjakarta, who, in turn, is under 
the protectorate of Holland; at least, the 
guns of a Dutch fort just outside the town 
in which he reigns command his palace and 
his people. The grove of bamboo in which 
the sultan’s brother stands, after no un- 
princely fashion, recalls the marvels that 
natives of Java and Siam, China and Japan, 
produce from the stalks and leaves of the 
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A KHATTACK, 


quick-growing plant in the way of boxes, 
writing-materials,caps, decorations, bridges, 


clothing, and even’ cutting-tools. Grisly 
memories and charming ideas are connected 
with the plant. There is the story of the 
captive pinned down to the earth above a 
bud of bamboo striving upward, whose body 
is pierced overnight by the sharp spur of the 
sprout, so tremendous is the vigor of its 
growth—a pleasantly shuddery form of exe- 


BRITISH INDIA. 


cution! There is the Malay story recorded 
by Dr. John Leyden of the bamboo-grove 
which is spontaneously musical— melodious 
bamboo, near which birds and deer linger 
enchanted by music from unseen fingers, 
where envoys on important messages of love 
and longing find themselves hypnotized and 
arrested on their way to the abode of the 
woodland nymph. 

When a Javanese is admitted to the pres- 
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HAWAIIAN 


ence of his sultan he is not allowed to wear 
a kabija; he must appear with his upper torso 
bare, but plentifully powdered with yellow 
ocher or gold-dust. The sarong about the 
prince’s legs is not a printed chintz; it is 
painted by hand with designs not so much 
gaudy as intricate and of occult meaning. 
The ornament can be used by men of the 
blood royal alone. His shoes are for costume, 
not convenience; he gladly puts them off. His 
lithe, graceful figure, of no great height, is 
carried with a spirit truly Javanese, befitting 
the haughtiness of the royal mind which 
holds itself in speech, as well as gait, superior 
166 
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to the common herd of Malays. When the 
likeness was painted, Bueminoto was in dis- 
favor at court because he refused to permit 
his daughterto become the second wife of her 


cousin, the sultan’sson. The first wife of a 
Mohammedan carries off the honors and is 
leader in the household. Perchance the 
prince’s daughter is like Tun Tijaraan Ban- 
cal, of whom the Malay annals record not 
only her beauty, but the excessive cleverness 
she evinced at opening pepper-pods with 
her pearly teeth. “In this she was so skilful 
that she could always separate them into two 
equal parts without ever tearing them awry.” 



















But she lived before Albuquerque, the Portu- 
guese pirate, came from Goa, in India, with 
his ships to mow down the champions, the 
mantris and hulubalangs, of the Sultan of 
Malacca with strange missiles “that were 
round yet killed,” issuing from brazen 
mouths with the sound of thunder. She was 
the daughter of a bandahara of Pahang, and 
was betrothed to the local sultan, but allowed 
ierself to be abducted by sea, like Helen of 
lroy, in order to marry the suzerain of her 
betrothed, the Sultan of Malacca. Perhaps 
the heart of Bueminoto’s daughter, like that 
if Tun Tiji of old, is set on a better match. 

The upper-class Malays walk with a pre- 
‘iousness that just escapes a swagger, ex- 
hibiting in motion the indifference, if not 
lisdain, with which they regard mortals less 
favored by rank and courage. So must have 
walked the young aristocrats of Rome when 
their togas were properly adjusted. Among 
the Javanese pictures by Vos is a dancing- 
virl of the royal blood, such as are alone 
permitted to dance at the sultan’s court, a 
Serimpis, with her gold head-dress and jewels 
and graceful costume. She is in one of those 
strange poses, with slim hands bent sharply 
hackward from the wrist, which we saw in 
the dancing of the Japanese geisha last 
March, when the Japanese plays were per- 
formed in New York. The same vivid ges- 
ture is perfectly reproduced by the Java 
marionettes. 


A BEAUTY OF FU-CHAU. 


FEW have seen a Chinese lady in China; it 
is hard to obtain so much as a photograph of 
one, and very much more difficult to get the 
honor of a sitting, for the knowledge that 
she has sat for a portrait to a painter might 
blight her prospects in marriage. But, 
thanks to the diplomatic art of his Hawaiian 
wife, Mr. Vos was enabled to paint the like- 
ness of Miss Ho of Fu-chau, a young lady 
of eighteen, daughter of a captain in the 
Chinese navy. Miss Ho came to the sitting 
in a palanquin, carefully concealed from pro- 
fane eyes. She crossed the studio floor 
steadily enough, notwithstanding her crip- 
pled feet, but, like other women who have 
been subjected to this strange and senseless 
mutilation, she held her arms out on each 
side to keep her balance. The painter has 
tried to suggest this balancing movement by 
the outward lines of her arms. Her enter- 
tainers soon found that she was as suscep- 
tible to admiration as any Aryan lassie, but 
her Chinese breeding caused her to depreci- 
ate herself and her looks at every twist and 
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turn. The jacket she wore having failed to 
please the painter, Miss Ho was equal to the 
emergency. She quickly threw off the jacket, 
revealing a finer one underneath. Then it 
appeared that she wore no fewer than four 
jackets, each more beautiful than the last. 
Certainly her face does not suggest the type 
of Chinaman we have with us, nor, indeed, 
does it resemble that of certain Chinese 
ladies, wives of ambassadors here and in 
Europe, who, to be sure, are apt to be of 
Manchu stock; yet the painter has not failed 
to choose a face that fills the requirements 
of the Chinese type of a better sort, as we 
see when we compare the picture with cer- 
tain composite portraits of young Chinese of 
both sexes belonging to the same gallery. 

When looking through school-books, or 
even professed works on ethnology, it is 
always amusing to reflect on the type chosen 
to represent the Aryan, or, as we still hear 
it said, the Caucasian. The face selected 
may represent the ideal of a portion of one 
section of an Aryan nation, but when one 
tries to recall how often that sort of face 
has presented itself to one’s eyes, even within 
the very limited field selected, one has to 
confess that it does not at all do what it 
pretends. We are apt to accept as possible, 
as well as probable, the picture of the Malay, 
the Australian black, the Maori, the Mada- 
gascan, the Patagonian; but when we are 
given a vapid profile bearing a remote like- 
ness to the conventional Jupiter of the 
Greeks, and are asked to consider that the 
type of the “Caucasian,” there is room for 
protest. We protest because we know it 
is false; we accept the savages because we 
have not lived with them and -know no bet- 
ter. The color of their skins and the oddity 
of their trappings make us accept them 
without criticism. The fact is, we have no 
true types of the more or less mixed nation- 
alities that history presents to us as the 
ancestors of the European whiteskins, and 
Mr. Vos is right in saying that we have no 
true types of the yellow-, the red-, and the 
blackskins. All honor to him if he have the 
endurance and enthusiasm to supply a lack 
that is felt as well by the layman as by the 
scientist! 

While examining his collection one can 
scarcely fail to reflect how few are the faces 
among these Oriental folk which would not 
pass muster for those of Europeans if they 
appeared at the Emigrant Bureau in New 
York, provided their owners were dressed in 
the ugly clothes of our civilization. The 
Hawaiian would pass for a Provengal or a 
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CHINESE YOUNG LADY, 


Neapolitan; the Panjabi for a Turk, an Ar- 
menian, or a Gipsy; the Javanese for a man 
‘rom the Basque provinces; and the Chinese 
lamsel for a jolly Finland girl, a Swede, or 
Samoyed, but an uncommonly pretty one. 
We are constantly haunted with a vain 
agining that Europeans and Americans 
re possessed of a noble type, vastly superior 
) that of the dusky races; but are we? Ob- 
‘rve how costume and a change of arrange- 
VoL. LX.—20. 


DAUGHTER OF A CAPTAIN 
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IN THE IMPERIAL NAVY, FU-CHAU. 


ments in the hair of head and face will suffice 
to make us accept the darkskin as a Euro- 
pean, as if the supposed ethnic types from 
farthest Ind have their representatives 
among us so far as feature and sometimes 
even so far as color are concerned. 

Why not confess at once that the world 
is smaller and the mixture of human races 
is more ancient and complete than our race 
vanities have permitted us to believe? 
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THE CONSTANCY OF ELIZABETH 


BY ALBERT 

YACK under the eaves there was something 

) small and dark and square. Harrington 
remembered the trunk being. much 
larger, but when he had dragged it into the 
light of the small peak-window he saw that 
it was the same. 

The straps were stiff and cracked as he 
undid them. He believed that they had never 
been touched since the original owner had 
bent them through 
the now corroded 
buckles. The lock 
was a clumsy, primi- 
tive affair, which his 
strength overcame, 
though with some 
difficulty. Harrington 
had a curious feeling 
of returned boyhood, 
and of doing some- 
thing surreptitious 
something he would 
have done years be- 
fore had he dared. 
His pulse quickened 
as he lifted the lid. 
He whipped the dust 
hastily from his hands. 

On the top lay gar- 
ments—curious faded 
garments of another century. He had known 
very little of their owner, his father’s uncle, 
—no, his grandfather’s, for he had taken 
part in the Revolution,—an eccentric old 
bachelor: Harrington could recall no more 
than that. 

Beneath the clothes were other things 
some boots, a pair of leather leggings, a 
riding-whip with a curious handle. Then 
there were books—old editions of the poets, 
for the most part—and a bundle of yellow 
papers. Harrington was about to examine 
these when he noticed, down in one corner, 
a small, square box of some dark, polished 
wood like mahogany. He lifted the lid, and 
there came the faint odor of dead tobacco. 
Within was a small skin pouch, half filled, 
and a pipe with a cherry stem. Beneath 
these lay a short, thick little volume and the 
small ivory miniature of a young girl. 

As Harrington looked at this picture there 
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came to him a strong sense of unreality i 
what he was doing. The features before hin 
were familiar—the slender throat, the pois 
of the head, the half-parted lips about to 
speak; he had even seen Bess wear her hai) 
the same, with a rose at the back. He won 
dered vaguely if this girl, too, had drive: 
men to desperation and gloomy exile in : 
deserted, rain-sodden old manor. As in 
dream he turned the 
picture in his hand, 
and read on the other 
side the single word 
“Elizabeth.” 

The young man 
jammed open the lit- 
tle hooked windoy 
and let in the fresh, 
damp air. There was 
something about it all 
that mastered and op- 


pressed like the sleep- 


waking fancy that 
ends in nightmare. 
The wet whiff from 
the fields brought 
him back. Presently 
he took up the little 
volume and opened it 
at random. Then he 
saw it was not a printed book, but filled with 
close, faded writing — evidently a daily record 
of events, his uncle’s diary. He read through 
brief entries concerning the weather, the 
crops, the farm incidents and petty domes- 
tic detail of a hundred years before. Then 
he came to a date, following which there 
were closely written pages. The first sen- 
tence held him. 

“November, the eighteenth day, 1798. On 
this night I have to set down that which, 
though unknown, it may be, to any other li 
ing soul, is of such a nature as to prese! 
my past to me in new aspect, and must of 
acertainty much affect my remaining yea! 
Of these, it is true, there may not be many, 
for, having turned sixty in August, < 
passed most of my days in loneliness ¢ 
lacking that companionship of woman i 
tended for man, I cannot hope, nor do I a 
ticipate, that I may be spared the allott: 
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-riptural time. Neither do I greatly desire 
it, for while this that hath come to me is of 
nature to glorify my declining days, it 
ust therefore all the more illumine that 
ime which we are assured is still in store 
‘or us When the weariness and fevers and 
stakes of earth are laid by and forgotten. 
will I now set down with fidelity that 
‘ich hath taken place upon this day. 
“The morning being most gloomy,and find- 
- but little to engage me in the fields, | 
returned to the manor somewhat before mid- 
day and cast up my accounts to the moment; 
for. in the uncertainties of life, it may never 
be known when the true balance of one’s 
affairs shall be required by those who follow 
him. Having finished with the figures, I ate 
sparingly of a very excellent cold roast, and 
drank a small bottle of the claret which I 
had of the Henslow sale in seventy-nine, 
and of which there is still some quantity 
remaining, the same having much improved 
in flavor through age and proper keeping.” 
“The old fellow was deliberate enough,” 
mused Harrington. “Still, the wine must 
have been good. None of it in the cellar 
now, I suppose.” 
“ After refreshing my body I concerned 
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my mind with the reading of those books 
which have long been my chief comfort, 
and found renewed enjoyment in the fine 
tragedy of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ which play I 
witnessed the publick performance of, in 
Philadelphia, but a fortnight since, and did 
marvel then, as now and heretofore, upon 
the excellence of the composition, as well as 
upon the rare example of mutual and undy- 
ing passion therein presented. When I had 
finished reading, and after some reflection 
on the joy and sorrowfulness of love, I rose, 
and taking my pipe, set out for a quiet visit 
and smoke with Caleb Merrifield, with whom, 
though he wedded the woman of my choice, 
I have long been in excellent friendship. 
For it was not Caleb who wrought my es- 
trangement with Elizabeth, nor did he even 
meet her, I believe, until somewhat later.” 

The book rested on Harrington’s knee as 
he looked out over the swimming meadows. 
Merrifield! The sound of it was familiar. It 
was in Bess’s family, somewhere back; he 
did not know just where. A slight wound on 
his thumb, got in forcing the rusty lock, con- 
vinced him that he was really awake. Once 
more he opened the old diary. 

“T found Caleb in a mood that hath been 
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much upon him of late, and in truth hath 
grown upon him greatly since the death of 
Elizabeth, five years ago. He sat gazing 
into the fire, and though he welcomed me 
with cordialness, he had the manner of being 
more inclined to listen than to be heard; so 
presently, when Elias Hart joined us, also 
with his pipe, it became a matter of conver- 
sation between Elias and myself, with Caleb 
listening, somewhat in the character of a 
respectful and attentive audience. 

“T do not rightly remember in what man- 
ner we began our speculations upon affairs 
of love and such matters, though I am of 
the belief that in the course of our reflec- 
tions upon the poets I let fall some word of 
the play which I had but recently seen en- 
acted, and had also, but an hour before, 
perused in the leisure of my study; and this, 
it would seem, presently diverted the talk 
into a somewhat different, though not dis- 
pleasing, channel. Or it may have been 
brought about through the presentation 
made by Elias of some ardent sonnets by the 
same author, and a surmise as to the object 
of the poet’s passion. However it fell out, 
we were in no great time discussing most 
earnestly the famous heart-affairs of history 
and such notable attachments as have be- 
come matter for the poet’s pen. From these 
we came presently to those of a more recent 
happening, even to those within our imme- 
diate knowledge and acquaintance, the talk 
being, as I have said, between Elias and my- 
self, with Caleb Merrifield listening and con- 
sidering the fire with much attention. 

“Having got fairly set in this direction, it 
was but natural that we should review the 
subject of love in general, and it was no very 
long time before Elias and myself were en- 
gaged in a debate in which it was his plea- 
sure to assume—and properly, Elias being 
married—that wedded life could show the 
more examples of lifelong devotion and un- 
swerving faith, while I, as seemed fit, held to 
the contrary, Caleb remaining, for some con- 
siderable time, impartial and listening, as I 
have said. 

“T think I had somewhat the best of Elias 
when we filled our pipes for the second 
time, for I found it not difficult to make 
citation of such examples as Petrarch and 
others, I having found ever a sympathetic 
interest in lives similar to my own, and a 
greater need, perhaps, for the consolements 
of study than Elias, whose marriage has 
doubtless supplied comfort and occupation 
sufficient to his requirements. At least, he 
found it difficult to defend his position suc- 


cessfully, being somewhat lacking not on!) 
in the number of instances, but likewise ; 
authorities of acknowledged value an 
reputation; and I think he was not a litt] 
chagrined at my readiness of fact an 
speech, as well as at the notableness of m 
incident. 

“ Twas prepared, therefore, to vanquish hi) 
completely with the new pipe, when I notice: 
that Caleb seemed about to speak, ani 
waited with some anxiety for his opinion, 
which might in some wise indicate as to 
whether Elias or myself had made out th 
stronger case. I do not now recall what | 
expected Caleb to say, but of a certainty it 
was of a nature in no wise akin to the mat- 
ter which he presently laid before us, and 
with apparent relief of spirit, though witha! 
considerable hesitation. 

“He began by saying that there seemed 
to him no great reason for wonderment in 
any of the several instances of lifelong fidel- 
ity, either in marriage or celibacy, as cited 
by Elias and myself; indeed, that lifelong 
devotion with love seemed no matter of re- 
mark in either case. But 7f so, he said, 
then how much greater marvel in a lifelong 
devotion and faith without love ! 

“At this both Elias and myself regarded 
him in silence, seeing and hearing by his 
voice that he was in some wise moved by his 
own words. Then said Caleb, continuing: ‘1 
have of my own knowledge known a woman, 
wedded in her youth to a man other than he 
of her choice, yet faithful through all, and 
never by any conscious sign revealing her 
discontent and the heaviness of her sorrow. 
It is true that she was beloved of her hus- 
band, who knew almost from the first that 
another was in her heart. He wondered 
much how it had come about, but seeing 
that she held it sacred, he left the matter 
with her own conscience; and she repaid hin 
with unswerving duty. She bore him his 
children, and with him followed all but one 
of them to the grave. In sickness and in 
health she never faltered until the time 
came when she rested beside her children. 
She honored but never loved the man s] 
had chosen, yet because of the bond betwe« 
them she neither complained nor conscious 
revealed her secret through forty years + 
wedded martyrdom.’ 

“ At this point Elias was about to find | 
Caleb’s remarks some justification of his ov 
advancements, while I, noting the stran¢ 
manner of the telling, and connecting ma 
ters somewhat, did find myself leaning fi 
ward with much of eagerness, though wit! 
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a certain trembling in my expectation of 
what might follow. As for Caleb, he hesi- 
tated but a moment before he proceeded: 
‘The husband was myself; the woman my 
faithful and sainted wife, Elizabeth.’ 

‘At first neither Elias nor myself could 
shape any outward utterance or comment 
up n this confession, and it must ever be a 
source of gratification to me that Caleb did 
not, and perhaps could not, direct his gaze 
to my features. For if, as is said, the face 
is the mirror of the heart, he must have 
seen therein a great gladness that was like 
to burst my bosom, clouded though it was 
by the shadow of a mighty regret. For, as 
by revelation, it was borne upon me that it 
was I and no other whom Elizabeth had 
loved through all the years, and that when 
we parted because I believed her of unstable 
affection, and she journeyed to Boston, 
where she met Caleb, she had but married 
him out of pique. Yet having done so, she 
was ready to pay, and had paid, the price of 
unwavering fidelity, while for my misjudg- 
ment of her, and hastiness, I had paid also. 
This, as I have said, flashed upon me like a 
great light, and in a brief instant my whole 
existence was, as it were, transformed. But 
presently Elias was uttering to Caleb some 
word of comfort and reassurance, in which 
I was fain perforce to join, and I cannot 
think that the fervent hand-clasp I gave him 
at parting was other than sincere. He re- 
turned it likewise, and truly in such manner 
as to make me think that peradventure he 
knows all the truth, though of this I am by 
no means certain. So much only do I know 
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that because of a boyish jealousy and 
doubts of a teasing maiden, who would have 
her sport and merriment with me, I laid the 
deepest sorrowfulness upon us both, though 
now, at last, as I look from my window into 
a sky from which the rain and clouds of the 
day have disappeared, I seem to behold the 
rare face of my Elizabeth shining down to 
me from beyond the stars.” 


HARRINGTON sat quite still for some mo- 
ments, staring at the last sentence of the 
faded entry made a hundred years before. 
Then he picked up the miniature once more 
and regarded it intently. Suddenly he thrust 
it, with the book, into his coat, returned the 
remainder of the things hastily to the little 
trunk, and strapped it down as before. A 
moment later he was plunging down a dark, 
narrow stairway several steps at a time. 
The old caretaker, who came hastily at his 
summons, protested. 

“Tt ’s full twenty miles, Mr. Harrington, 
and with these roads, and night coming on 
at that—” 

“Yes, yes; I know! But bring the horse 
at once—no, never mind; I can do it my- 
self quicker.” 

“But unless it’s a matter of life and 
death, sir—” 

“That ’s just what it is—a matter of life 
and death; and see, the clouds are break- 
ing—a good sign!” And out of the house to 
the stable, and out of the stable through 
the parting mists, a young man, with heart 
newly wakened, went speeding across the 
rain-wet world. 


LOVE'S PASSAGE. 


BY ELIZABETH BARNETT ESLER. 


S one, in passing through a darkened room, 
Should brush the fine-drawn, gold threads of a harp, 
And thus, though all unwittingly, should wake 
A chord of rich and tender melody — 
So your dear love, unconsciously at first, 
Found its response within my waiting heart, 
Which barred, unseen, your pathway as you went. 
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THE ONWARD MOVEMENT, OF MAN— THE 
ENERGY OF THE MOVEMENT— THE THREE 
WAYS OF INCREASING HUMAN ENERGY. 


( yF all the endless variety of phenomena 
which nature presents to our senses, 
there is none that fills our minds with 
greater wonder than that inconceivably com- 
plex movement which, in its entirety, we 
designate as human life. Its mysterious 
origin is veiled in the forever impenetrable 
mist of the past, its character is rendered 
incomprehensible *by its infinite intricacy, 
and itsdestination is hidden in the unfathom- 
able depths of the future. Whence does it 
come? What is it? Whither does it tend? 
are the great questions which the sages of 
all times have endeavored to answer. 
Modern science says: The sun is the past, 
the earth is the present, the moon is the 
future. From an incandescent mass we have 
originated, and into a frozen mass we shall 
turn. Merciless is the law of nature, and 
rapidly and irresistibly we are drawn to our 
doom. Lord Kelvin, in his profound medita- 
tions, allows us only a short span of life, 
something like six million years, after which 
time the sun’s bright light will have ceased 
to shine, and its life-giving heat will have 
ebbed away, and our own earth will be a lump 
of ice, hurrying on through the eternal 
night. But do not let us despair. There 
will still be left on it a glimmering spark of 
life, and there will be a chance to kindle a 
new fire on some distant star. This wonder- 
ful possibility seems, indeed, to exist, judg~x 
ing from Professor Dewar’s beautiful experi-” 
ments with liquid air, which show that germs 
of organic life are not destroyed by cold, no 
matter how intense; consequently they may 
be transmitted through the interstellar 
space. Meanwhile the cheering lights of 
science and art, ever increasing in intensity, 
illuminate our path, and the marvels they 
disclose, and the enjoyments they offer, 


make us measurably forgetful of the gloomy 
future. 

Though we may never be able to compre- 
hend human life, we know certainly that it 
is a movement, of whatever nature it be. 
The existence of a movement unavoidably 
implies a body which is being moved and a 
force which is moving it. Hence, wherever 
there is life, there is a mass moved by a force. 
All mass possesses inertia, all force tends to 
persist. Owing to this universal property 
and condition, a body, be it at rest or in 
motion, tends to remain in the same state, 
and a force, manifesting itself anywhere and 
through whatever cause, produces an equiv- 
alent opposing force, and as an absolute 
necessity of this it follows that every move- 
ment in nature must be rhythmical. Long 
ago this simple truth was clearly pointed 
out by Herbert Spencer, who arrived at it 
through a somewhat different process of 
reasoning. It is borne out in everything we 
perceive—in the movement of a planet, in 
the surging and ebbing of the tide, in the 
reverberations of the air, the swinging of a 
pendulum, the oscillations of an electric cur- 
rent, and in the infinitely varied phenomena 
of organic life. Does not the whole of human 
life attest it? Birth, growth, old age, and 
death of an individual, family, race, or na- 
tion, what is it all but a rhythm? All life- 
manifestation, then, even in its most intri- 
cate form, as exemplified in man, however 
involved and inscrutable, is only a move- 
ment, to which the same general laws of 
movement which govern throughout the 
physical universe must be applicable. 

When we speak of man, we have a concep- 
tion of humanity as a whole, and before ap- 
plying scientific methods to the investigation 
of his movement, we must accept this as a 
physical fact. But can any one doubt to-day 
that all the millions of individuals and all 
the innumerable types and characters con- 
stitute an entity, a unit? Though free to 
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think and act, we are held together, like the 
stars in the firmament, with ties inseparable. 
These ties we cannot see, but we can feel 
them. I cut myself in the finger, and it 
pains me: this finger is a part of me. I see 
a friend hurt, and it hurts me, too: my friend 
and | are one. And now I see stricken down 
an enemy, a lump of matter which, of all the 
lumps of matter in the universe, I care least 
for, and still it grieves me. Does this not 
prove that each of us is only a part of a 
whole? 

For ages this idea has been proclaimed in 
the consummately wise teachings of religion, 
probably *not alone as a means of insuring 
peace and harmony among men, but as a 
deeply founded truth. The Buddhist ex- 
presses it in one way, the Christian in an- 
other, but both say the same: We are all 
one. Metaphysical proofs are, however, not 
the only ones which we are able to bring 
forth in support of this idea. Science, too, 
recognizes this connectedness of separate 
individuals, though not quite in the same 
sense as it admits that the suns, planets, 
and moons of a constellation are one body, 
and there can be no doubt that it will be 
experimentally confirmed in times to come, 
when our means and methods for investigat- 
ing psychical and other states and phe- 
nomena shall have been brought to great 
perfection. Still more: this one human 
being lives on and on. The individual is 
ephemeral, races and nations come and pass 
away, but man remains. Therein lies the 
profound difference between the individual 
and the whole. Therein, too, is to be found 
the partial explanation of many of those 
marvelous phenomena of heredity which are 
the result of countless centuries of feeble 
but persistent influence. 

Conceive, then, man as a mass urged on 
by a force. Though this movement is not 
of a translatory character, implying change 
of place, yet the general laws of mechanical 
movement are applicable to it, and the energy 
associated with this mass can be measured, 
in accordance with well-known principles, by 
half the product of the mass with the square 
of a certain velocity. So, for instance, a can- 
non-ball which is at rest possesses a certain 
amount of energy in the form of heat, which 
Wwe measure in a similar way. We imagine the 
ball to consist of innumerable minute par- 
ticles, called atoms or molecules, which vi- 
brate or whirl around one another. We de- 
termine their masses and velocities, and from 
them the energy of each of these minute sys- 
tems, and adding them all together, we get 
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an idea of the total heat-energy contained in 
the ball, which is only seemingly at rest. In 
this purely theoretical estimate this energy 
may then be calculated by multiplying half 
of the total mass—that is, half of the sum of 
all the small masses—with the square of a 
velocity which is determined from the velo- 
cities of the separate particles. In like man- 
ner we may conceive of human energy being 
measured by half the human mass multiplied 
with the square of a velocity which we are 
not yet able to compute. But our deficiency 
in this knowledge will not vitiate the truth 
of the deductions I shall draw, which rest 
on the firm basis that the same laws of mass 
and force govern throughout nature. 

Man, however, is not an ordinary mass, 
consisting of spinning atoms and molecules, 
and containing merely heat-energy. He is 
a mass possessed of certain higher qualities 
by reason of the creative principle of life 
with which he is endowed. His mass, as the 
water in an ocean wave, is being continu- 
ously exchanged, new taking the place of 
the old. Not only this, but he grows, propa- 
gates, and dies, thus altering his mass inde- 
pendently, both in bulk and density. What 
is most wonderful of all, he is capable of 
increasing or diminishing his velocity of 
movement by the mysterious power he pos- 
sesses of appropriating more or less energy 
from other substance, and turning it into 
motive energy. But in any given moment we 
may ignore these slow changes and assume 
that human energy is measured by half the 
product of man’s mass with the square of 
a certain hypothetical velocity. However we 
may compute this velocity, and whatever 
we may take as the standard of its measure, 
we must, in harmony with this conception, 
come tothe conclusion that the great problem 
of science is, and always will be, to increase 
the energy thus defined. Many years ago, 
stimulated by the perusal of that deeply in- 
teresting work, Draper’s “History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” de- 
picting so vividly human movement, I rec- 
ognized that to solve this eternal problem 
must ever be the chief task of the man of 
science. Some results of my own efforts 
to this end I shall endeavor briefly to de- 
scribe here. 

Let, then, in diagram a, M represent the 
mass of man. This mass is impelled in one 
direction by a force f, which is resisted by 
another partly frictional and partly negative 
force FR, acting in a direction exactly op- 
posite, and retarding the movement of the 
mass. Such an antagonistic force is present 
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in every movement, and must be taken into 
consideration. The difference between these 
two forces is the effective force which im- 


parts a velocity V to the mass M in the. 


direction of the arrow on the line represent- 
ing the force f. Inaccordance with the pre- 
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THE FIRST PROBLEM: HOW TO INCREASE THE 
HUMAN MASS—THE BURNING OF ATMo- 
SPHERIC NITROGEN. 


VIEWED generally, there are obviously two 
ways of increasing the mass of mankind: 
first, by aiding and maintaining those forces 
and conditions which tend to increase it; ; 
second, by opposing and reducing those w] 
tend to diminish it. The mass will be in- 
creased by careful attention to health, 
substantial food, by moderation, by regula 
of habits, by the promotion of marriage 
conscientious attention to the children, « 
generally stated, by the observance of al] 
the many precepts and laws of religion and 
But in adding new mass to the old, 
three cases again present themselves. Either 
the mass added is of the same velocity as 
the old, or it is of a smaller or of a hig 
To gain an idea of the relative im- 
portance of these cases, imagine a train 
composed of, say, one hundred 
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ceding, the human energy will then be given 
by the product 4 MV*=4 MV x J, in which 
M is the total mass of man in the ordinary 
interpretation of the term “mass,” and V i 
a certain hypothetical velocity, which; in 
the present state of science, we are unable 
exactly to define and determine. To increase 
the human energy is, therefore, equivalent 
to increasing this product, and there are, as 
will readily be seen, only three ways possible 
to attain this result, which are illustrated in 
the above diagram. ‘The first way, shown 
in the top figure, is to increase the mass 
(as indicated by the dotted circle), leaving 
the two opposing forces the same. The 
second way is to reduce the retarding force 
Rk to a smaller value r, leaving the mass 
and the impelling force the same, as dia- 
grammatically shown in the middle figure. 
The third way, which is illustrated in the 
last figure, is to increase the impelling force 
{toa higher value F, while the mass and the 
retarding force R remain unaltered. Evi- 
dently fixed limits exist as regards increase 
of mass and reduction of retarding force, 
but the impelling force can be increased 
indefinitely. Each of these three possible 
solutions presents a different aspect of the 
main problem of increasing human energy, 
which is thus divided into three distinct 
problems, to be successively considered. 





locomotives running on a track, 
and suppose that, to increase the 
energy of the moving mass, four 
more locomotives are added to the 
train. If these four move at | 
same velocity at which the train is going, the 
total energy will be increased four per c 

if they are moving at only one half of 1 
velocity, the increase will amount to only one 
per cent.; if they are moving at twice that ve- 
locity, the increase of energy will be sixteen 
per cent. This simple illustration shows that 
it is of the greatest importance toadd mass of 
a higher velocity. Stated more to the point, 
if, for example, the children be of the same 
degree of enlightenment as the parents, 
that is, mass of the “same velocity,”— ihe 
energy will simply increase proportionately 
to the number added. If they are less in- 
telligent or advanced, or mass of Hie er 
velocity,” there will be a very slight gain in 
the energy; but if they are further son ed, 
or mass of “higher velocity,” then the new 
generation will add very considerably to the 
-sum total of human energy. Any additio: 
«mass of “smaller velocity,” beyond that in- 
dispensable amount required by the law «x- 
pressed in the proverb, “ Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano,” should be strenuously opposed. 
For instance, the mere development 
muscle, as aimed at in some of our col- 
leges, I consider equivalent to adding mass 
of “smaller velocity,” and I would not com- 
mend it, although my views were differe: 
when I was a student myself. Moderate ex- 
ercise, insuring the right balance between 
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mind and body, and the highest efficiency of 
performance, 1s, of course, a prime require- 
ment. The above example shows that the 
most important result to be attained is the 
education, or the increase of the “ velocity,” 
of the mass newly added. 

Conversely, it scarcely need be stated that 
everything that is against the teachings of 
relivion and the laws of hygiene is tending 
to decrease the mass. Whisky, wine, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and other such stimulants are 
responsible for the shortening of the lives of 
many, and ought to be used with moderation. 
But | do not think that rigorous measures 
of suppression of habits followed through 
many generations are commendable. It is 
wiser to preach moderation than abstinence. 
We have become accustomed to these stimu- 
lants, and if such reforms are to be effected, 
they must be slow and gradual. Those who 
are devoting their energies to such ends 
coul make themselves far more useful by 
turning their efforts in other directions, as, 
for instance, toward providing pure water. 

For every person who perishes from the 
effects of a stimulant, at least a thousand 
die from the consequences of drinking im- 
pure water. This precious fluid, which daily 
infuses new life into us, is likewise the chief 
vehicle through which disease and death 
enter our bodies. The germs of destruction 
it conveys are enemies all the more terrible 
as they perform their fatal work unper- 
ceived. They seal our doom while we live 
and enjoy. The majority of people are so 
ignorant or careless in drinking water, and 
the consequences of this are so disastrous, 
that a philanthropist can scarcely use his ef- 
forts better than by endeavoring to enlighten 
those who are thus injuring themselves. 
By systematic purification and _steriliza- 
tion of the drinking-water the human mass 
would be very considerably increased. It 
should be made a rigid rule— which might be 
enforced by law—to boil or to sterilize other- 
wise the drinking-water in every household 
and public place. The mere filtering does 
not afford sufficient security against infec- 
tion. All ice for internal uses should be 
artificially prepared from water thoroughly 
sterilized. The importance of eliminating 
germs of disease from the city water is gen- 
erally recognized, but little is being done to 
improve the existing conditions, as no sat- 
isfactory method of sterilizing great quan- 
tities of water has as yet been brought for- 
ward. By improved electrical appliances we 
are now enabled to produce ozone cheaply 
and in large amounts, and this ideal disin- 
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fectant seems to offer a happy solution of 
the important question. 

Gambling, business rush, and excitement, 
particularly on the exchanges, are causes 
of much mass-reduction, all the more so be- 
cause the individuals concerned represent 
units of higher value. Incapacity of observ- 
ing the first symptoms of an illness, and 
careless neglect of the same, are important 
factors of mortality. In noting carefully 
every new sign of approaching danger, and 
making conscientiously every possible effort 
to avert it, we are not only following wise 
laws of hygiene in the interest of our well- 
being and the success of our labors, but we 
are also complying with a higher moral duty. 
Every one should consider his body as a 
priceless gift from one whom he loves above 
all, as a marvelous work of art, of unde- 
scribable beauty and mastery beyond human 
conception, and so delicate and frail that a 
word, a breath, a look, nay, a thought, may 
injure it. Uncleanliness, which breeds dis- 
ease and death, is not only a self-destructive 
but a highly immoral habit. In keeping our 
bodies free from infection, healthful, and 
pure, we are expressing our reverence for 
the high principle with which they are en- 
dowed. He who follows the precepts of hy- 
giene in this spirit is proving himself, so far, 
truly religious. Laxity of morals is a ter- 
rible evil, which poisons both mind and body, 
and which is responsible for a great reduc- 
tion of the human mass in some countries. 
Many of the present customs and tenden- 
cies are productive of similar hurtful re- 
sults. For example, the society life, modern 
education and pursuits of women, tend- 
ing to draw them away from their house- 
hold duties and make men out of them, must 
needs detract from the elevating ideal they 
represent, diminish the artistic creative 
power, and cause sterility and a general weak- 
ening of the race. A thousand other evils 
might be mentioned, but all put together, in 
their bearing upon the problem under discus- 
sion, they would not equal a single one, the 
want of food, brought on by poverty, desti- 
tution,and famine. Millions of individualsdie 
yearly for want of food, thus keeping down 
the mass. Even in our enlightened communi- 
ties, and notwithstanding the many charita- 
ble efforts, this is still, in all probability, the 
chief evil. I do not mean here absolute want 
of food, but want of healthful nutriment. 

How to provide good and plentiful food 
is, therefore, a most important question of 
the day. On general principles the raising 
of cattle as a means of providing food is 
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objectionable, because, in the sense inter- 
preted above, it must undoubtedly tend to 
the addition of mass of a “smaller velocity.” 
It is certainly preferable to raise vegeta- 
bles, and I think, therefore, that vegetarian- 
ism is a commendable departure from the 
established barbarous habit. That we can 
subsist on plant food and perform our work 
even to advantage is not a theory, but a well- 
demonstrated fact. Many races living al- 
most exclusively on vegetables are of supe- 
rior physique and strength. There is no 
doubt that some plant food, such as oat- 
meal, is more economical than meat, and su- 
perior to it in regard to both mechanical and 
mental performance. Such food, moreover, 
taxes our digestive organs decidedlyless, and, 
in making us more contented and sociable, 
produces an amount of good difficult to es- 
timate. In view of these facts every effort 
should be made to stop the wanton and cruel 
slaughter of animals, which must be de- 
structive to our morals. To free ourselves 
from animal instincts and appetites, which 
keep us down, we should begin at the very 
root from which they spring: we should 
effect a radical reform in the character of 
the food. 

There seems to be no philosophical neces- 
sity for food. We can conceive of organized 
beings living without nourishment, and de- 
riving all the energy they need for the per- 
formance of their life-functions from the 
ambient medium. In a crystal we have the 
clear evidence of the existence of a forma- 
tive life-principle, and though we cannot 
understand the life of a crystal, it is none 
the less a living being. There may be, be- 
sides crystals, other such individualized, 
material systems of beings, perhaps of gase- 
ous constitution, or composed of substance 
still more tenuous. In view of this possi- 
bility,—-nay, probability,—we cannot apo- 
dictically deny the existence of organized 
beings on a planet merely because the condi- 
tions on the same are unsuitable for the 
existence of life as we conceive it. We 
cannot even, with positive assurance, assert 
that some of them might not be present 
here, in this our world, in the very midst of 
us, for their constitution and life-manifes- 
tation may be such that we are unable to 
perceive them. 

The production of artificial food as a 
means for causing an increase of the human 
mass naturally suggests itself, but a direct 
attempt of this kind to provide nourishment 
does not appear to me rational, at least not 
for the present. Whether we could thrive 
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on such food is very doubtful. We are the 
result of ages of continuous adaptation, a 
we cannot radically change without unfo: 
seen and, in all probability, disastrous ¢ 
sequences. So uncertain an experim 
should not be tried. By far the best way 
seems to me, to meet the ravages of the e 
would be to find ways of increasing the }) 
ductivity of the soil. With this object t 
preservation of forests is of an importa: 
which cannot be overestimated, and in t 
connection, also, the utilization of water 
power for purposes of electrical transmis 
sion, dispensing in many ways with the 
cessity of burning wood, and tending ther 
to forest preservation, is to be strongly : 
vocated. But there are limits in the impro 
ment to be effected in this and similar ways 

To increase materially the productivity 
of the soil, it must be more effectively 
fertilized by artificial means. The quest 
of food-production resolves itself, then, int 
the question how best to fertilize the svil. 
What it is that made the soil is stil! 
mystery. To explain its origin is proba 
bly equivalent to explaining the orig 
of life itself. The rocks, disintegrated | 
moisture and heat and wind and weather, 
were in themselves not capable of maintai: 
ing life. Some unexplained condition ar: 
and some new principle came into effect, a 
the first layer capable of sustaining low or 
ganisms, like mosses, was formed. These, 
by their life and death, added more of the 
life-sustaining quality to the soil, and higher 
organisms could then subsist, and so on and 
on, until at last highly developed plant and 
animal life could flourish. But though the 
theories are, even now, not in agreement a: 
to how fertilization is effected, it is a fa 
only too well ascertained, that the soil c 
not indefinitely sustain life, and some \ 
must be found to supply it with the s 
stances which have been abstracted from it 
by the plants. The chief and most valua 
among these substances are compounds 
nitrogen, and the cheap production of these 
is, therefore, the key for the solution of i 
all-important food problem. Our atmosph: 
contains an inexhaustible amount of nit: 
gen, and could we but oxidize it and produce 
these compounds, an incalculable benefit : 
mankind would follow. 

Long ago this idea took a powerful ! 
on the imagination of scientific men, but a! 
efficient means for accomplishing this res 
could not be devised. .The problem was r 
dered extremely difficult by the extraordina 
inertness of the nitrogen, which refuses ‘ 
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combine even with oxygen. But here elec- 
tricity comes to our aid: the dormant affini- 
ties uf the element are awakened by an elec- 
tric current of the proper quality. As a Tump 
of coal which has beenin contact with oxygen 
for centuries without burning will combine 
witlit when once ignited, sonitrogen, excited 
by electricity, will burn. I did not succeed, 
however, in producing electrical discharges 
exciting very effectively the atmospheric 
nitrogen until a comparatively recent date, 
although I showed, in May, 1891, in a scien- 
tific lecture, a novel form of discharge or 
cal flame named “St. Elmo’s hotfire,” 
which, besides being capable of generating 
ozone in abundance, also possessed, as I 
pointed out on that occasion, distinctly the 
quality of exciting chemical affinities. This 
discharge or flame was then only three or four 
inches long, its chemical action was likewise 
very feeble, and consequently the process of 
oxidation of the nitrogen was wasteful. How 
to intensify this action was the question. 
Evidently electric currents of a peculiar kind 
had to be produced in order to render the pro- 
cess of nitrogen combustion more efficient. 
The first advance was made in ascer- 
taining that the chemical activity of the 


elect 


discharge was very considerably increased 


; g currents of extremely high fre- 
quency or rate of vibration. This was an 
important improvement, but practical con- 
siderations soon set a definite limit to the 
progress in this direction. Next, the ef- 
fects of the electrical pressure of the cur- 
rent impulses, of their wave-form and other 
characteristic features, were investigated. 
Then the influence of the atmospheric pres- 
sure and temperature and of the presence 
f water and other bodies was studied, and 
thus the best conditions for causing the 
most intense chemical action of the dis- 
charge and securing the highest efficiency of 
the process were gradually ascertained. Nat- 
urally, the improvements were not quick in 
coming; still, little by little, ladvanced. The 
flame grew largerand larger, andits oxidizing 
action more and more intense. From an in- 
icant brush-discharge a few inches long 

it developed into a marvelous electrical phe- 
nomenon, a roaring blaze, devouring the ni* 
of the atmosphere and measuring 

or seventy feet across. Thus slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, possibility became ac- 
complishment. All is not yet done, by any 
means, but to what a degree my efforts have 
been rewarded an idea may be gained from 
an inspection of Fig. 1 (p. 176), which, with its 
title, is self-explanatory. The flame-like dis- 
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charge visible is produced by the intense elec- 
trical oscillations which pass through the 
coil shown, and violently agitate the electri- 
fied molecules of the air. By this means a 
strong affinity is created between the two 
normally indifferent constituents of the at- 
mosphere, and they combine readily, even if 
no further provision is made for intensifying 
the chemical action of the discharge. In the 
manufacture of nitrogen compounds by this 
method, of course, every possible means 
bearing upon the intensity of this action 
and the efficiency of the process will be taken 
advantage of, and, besides, special arrange- 
ments will be provided for the fixation of 
the compounds formed, as they are gener- 
ally unstable, the nitrogen becoming again 
inert after a little lapse of time. Steam is 
a simple and effective means for fixing per- 
manently the compounds. The result illus- 
trated makes it practicable to oxidize the 
atmospheric nitrogen in unlimited quanti- 
ties, merely by the use of cheap mechanical 
power and simple electrical apparatus. In 
this manner many compounds of nitrogen 
may be manufactured all over the world, at 
a small cost, and in any desired amount, 
and by means of these compounds the soil 
can be fertilized and its productiveness indefi- 
nitely increased. An abundance of cheap 
and healthful food, not artificial, but such as 
we are accustomed to, may thus be obtained: 
This new and inexhaustible source of food- 
supply will be of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind, for it will enormously contribute to the’ 
increase of the human mass, and thus add. 
immensely to human energy. Soon, I hope, 
the world will see the beginning of an indus- 
try which, in time to come, will, I believe, be 
in importance next to that of iron. 


THE SECOND PROBLEM: HOW TO REDUCE THE 
FORCE RETARDING THE HUMAN MASS—THE 
ART OF TELAUTOMATICS. 


As before stated, the force which retards 
the onward movement of man is partly fric- 
tional and partly negative. To illustrate 
this distinction I may name, for example, 
ignorance, stupidity, and imbecility as some 
of the purely frictional forces, or resistances 
devoid of any directive tendency. On the 
other hand, visionariness, insanity, self-de- 
structive tendency, religious fanaticism, and 
the like, are all forces of anegative character, 
acting in definite directions. To reduce or 
entirely to overcome these dissimilar retard- 
ing forces, radically different methods must 
be employed. One knows, for instance, what 
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a fanatic may do, and one can take preven- 
tive measures, can enlighten, convince, and 
possibly direct him, turn his vice into vir- 
tue; but one does not know, and never can 
know, what a brute or an imbecile may do, and 
one must deal with him as with a mass, 
inert, without mind, let loose by the mad 
elements. A negative force always implies 
some quality, not infrequently a high one, 
though badly directed, which it is possible to 
turn to good advantage; but a directionless, 
frictional force involves unavoidable loss. 
Evidently, then, the first and general answer 
to the above question is: turn all negative 
force in the right direction and reduce all 
frictional force. 

There can be no doubt that, of all the 
frictional resistances, the one that most 
retards human movement is ignorance. Not 
without reason said that man of wisdom, 
Buddha: “Ignorance is the greatest evil in 
the world.” The friction which results from 


ignorance, and which is greatly increased 
owing to the numerous languages and nation- 
alities, can be reduced only by the spread 
of knowledge and the unification of the het- 
erogeneous elements of humanity. No effort 
could be better spent. But however igno- 
rance may have retarded the onward move- 


ment of man in times past, it is certain that, 
nowadays, negative forces have become of 
greater importance. Among these there is 
one of far greater moment than any other. 
It is called organized warfare. When we 
consider the millions of individuals, often 
the ablest in mind and body, the flower of 
humanity, who are compelled to a lif« of 
inactivity and unproductiveness, the im- 
mense sums of money daily required for the 
maintenance of armies and war apparatus, 
representing ever so much of human energy, 
all the effort uselessly spent in the produc- 
tion of arms and implements of destruction, 
the loss of life and the fostering of a bar- 
barous spirit, we are appalled at the ines- 
timable loss to mankind which the existence 
of these deplorable conditions must involve. 
What can we do to combat best this great 
evil? 

Law and order absolutely require the 
maintenance of organized force. No com- 
munity can exist and prosper without rigid 
discipline. Every country must be able to 
defend itself, should the necessity arise. The 
conditions of to-day are not the result of 
yesterday, and a radical change cannot be 
effected to-morrow. If the nations would at 
once disarm, itis more than likely that a state 
of things worse than war itself would follow. 
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Universal peace is a beautiful dream, hut 
not at once realizable. We have seen re- 
cently that even the noble effort of the man 
invested with the greatest worldly po. 
has been virtually without effect. And no 
wonder, for the establishment of universal] 
peace is, for the time being, a physical im- 
possibility. War is a negative force, and 
cannot be turned in a positive direction 
without passing through the intermediat: 
phases. It is the problem of making a wheel, 
rotating one way, turn in the opposite direc- 
tion without slowing it down, stopping it, 
and speeding it up again the other way. 

It has been argued that the perfection of 
guns of great destructive power will stop 
warfare. So I myself thought for a long 
time, but now I believe this to be a profound 
mistake. Such developments will greatly 
modify, but not arrest it. On the contrary, 
I think that every new arm that is invented, 
every new departure that is made in this 
direction, merely invites new talent and skill, 
engages new effort, offers a new incentive, 
and so only gives a fresh impetus to further 
development. Think of the discovery of gun- 
powder. Can we conceive of any more radical 
departure than was effected by this innova- 
tion? Let us imagine ourselves living in 
that period: would we not have thought then 
that warfare was at an end, when the armor 
of the knight became an object of ridicule, 
when bodily strength and skill, meaning so 
much before, became of comparatively little 
value? Yet gunpowder did not stop warfare; 
quite the opposite—it acted as a most pow- 
erful incentive. Nor do I believe that war- 
fare can ever be arrested by any scientific 
or ideal development, so long as similar con- 
ditions to those now prevailing exist, because 
war has itself become a science, and }e- 
cause war involves some of the most sacred 
sentiments of which man is capable. In fac 
it is doubtful whether men who would n 
be ready to fight for a high principle w: 
be good for anything at all. It is not 
mind which makes man, nor is it the body; 
it is mind and body. Our virtues and our 
failings are inseparable, like force and mat- 
ter. When they separate, man is no more 

Another argument, which carries consi 
erable force, is frequently made, namely 
that war must soon become impossibl 

cause the means of defense are outstrip | 
the means of attack. This is only in accor- 
dance with a fundamental law which may be 
expressed by the statement that it is easier 
to destroy than to build. This law defines 
human capacities and human conditions. 
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Were these such that it would be easier to 
build than to destroy, man would go on unre- 
sisted, creating and accumulating without 
limit. Such conditions are not of this earth. 
A being which could do this would not be a 
man; it might bea god. Defense will always 
the advantage over attack, but this 
it seems to me, can never stop war. 
» use of new principles of defense we 
render harbors impregnable against 
k, but we cannot by such means pre- 
t two war-ships meeting in battle on the 
ea. And then, if we follow this idea 
to its ultimate development, we are led to 
the conclusion that it would be better for 
mankind if attack and defense were just 
oppositely related; for if every country, 
even the smallest, could surround itself with 
a wall absolutely impenetrable, and could 
defy the rest of the world, a state of things 
would surely be brought on which would be 
extremely unfavorable to human progress. It 
is by abolishing all the barriers which sepa- 
rate nations and countries that civilization 
is best furthered. 

Again, it is contended by some that the 
t of the flying-machine must bring on 
universal peace. This, too, I believe to be an 
entirely erroneous view. The flying-machine 
is certainly coming, and very soon, but the 
conditions will remain the same as before. 
In fact, 1 see no reason why a ruling power, 
like Great Britain, might not govern the 
air as well as the sea. Without wishing 
to put myself on record as a prophet, I do 
not hesitate to say that the next years wiil 
see the establishment of an “air-power,” and 
its center may not be far from New York. 
But, for all that, men will fight on merrily. 

The ideal development of the war princi- 
ple would ultimately lead to the transforma- 
tion of the whole energy of war into purely 
potential, explosive energy, like that of an 
electrical condenser. In this form the war- 
energy could be maintained without effort; 
it would need to be much smaller in amount, 
while incomparably more effective. 

As regards the security of a country 
against foreign invasion, it is interesting to 
note that it depends only on the relative, 
and not on the absolute, number of the in- 
dividuals or magnitude of the forces, and 
that, if every country should reduce the 
war-force in the same ratio, the security 
would remain unaltered. An international 
agreement with the object of reducing to a 
minimum the war-force which, in view of 
the present still imperfect education of the 
Masses, is absolutely indispensable, would, 
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therefore, seem to be the first rational step 
to take toward diminishing the force retard- 
ing human movement. 

Fortunately, the existing conditions can- 
not continue indefinitely, for a new element 
is beginning to assert itself. A change 
for the better is imminent, and I shall now 
endeavor to show what, according to my 
ideas, will be the first advance toward the 
establishment of peaceful relations between 
nations, and by what means it will eventually 
be accomplished. 

Let us go back to the early beginning, 
when the law of the stronger was the only 
law. The light of reason was not yet kindled, 
and the weak was entirely at the mercy 
of the strong. The weak individual then 
began to learn how to defend himself. He 
made use of a club, stone, spear, sling, or 
bow and arrow, and in the course of time, 
instead of physical strength, intelligence be- 
came the chief deciding factor in the battle. 
The wild character was gradually softened 
by the awakening of noble sentiments, and 
so, imperceptibly, after ages of continued 
progress, we have come from the brutal fight 
of the unreasoning animal to what we call 
the “civilized warfare” of to-day, in which 
the combatants shake hands, talk in a 
friendly way, and smoke cigars in the en- 
tr’actes, ready to engage again in deadly 
conflict at a signal. Let pessimists say what 
they like, here is an absolute evidence of 
great and gratifying advance. 

But now, what is the next phase in this 
evolution? Not peace as yet, by any means. 
The next change which should naturally fol- 
low from modern developments should be 
the continuous diminution of the number of 
individuals engaged in battle. The apparatus 
will be one of specifically great power, but 
only a few individuals will be required to 
operate it. This evolution will bring more 
and more into prominence a machine or 
mechanism with the fewest individuals as an 
element of warfare, and the absolutely un- 
avoidable consequence of this will be the 
abandonment of large, clumsy, slowly moving, 
and unmanageable units. Greatest possible 
speed and maximum rate of energy-delivery 
by the war apparatus will be the main object. 
The loss of life will become smaller and 
smaller, and finally, the number of the in- 
dividuals continuously diminishing, merely 
machines will meet inacontest without blood- 
shed, the nations being simply interested, 
ambitious spectators. When this happy con- 
dition is realized, peace will be assured. But, 
no matter to what degree of perfection rapid- 
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fire guns, high-power cannon, explosive pro- 
jectiles, torpedo-boats, or other implements 
of war may be brought, no matter how de- 
structive they may be made, that condition 
can never be reached through any such de- 
velopment. All such implements require men 
for their operation; men are indispensable 
parts of the machinery. Their object is to 
kill and to destroy. Their power resides in 
their capacity for doing evil. Solong as men 
meet in battle, there will be bloodshed. 
Bloodshed will ever keep up barbarous pas- 
sion. To break this fierce spirit, a radical 
departure must be made, an entirely new 
principle must be introduced, something that 
never existed before in warfare—a principle 
which will forcibly, unavoidably, turn the 
battle into a mere spectacle, a play, a con- 
test without loss of blood. To bring on this 
result men must be dispensed with: machine 
must fight machine. But how accomplish 
that which seems impossible? The answer 
is simple enough: produce a machine capable 
of acting as though it were part of a human 
being—no mere mechanical contrivance, 
comprising levers, screws, wheels, clutches, 
and nothing more, but a machine embodying 
a higher principle, which will enable it to per- 
form its duties as though it had intelligence, 
experience, reason, judgment, a mind! This 
conclusion is the result of my thoughts and 
observations which have extended through 
virtually my whole life, and I shall now 
briefly describe how I came to accomplish 
that which at first seemed an unrealizable 
dream.~ 

“ A long time ago, when | was a boy, I was 
afflicted with a singular trouble, which seems 
to have been due to an extraordinary excita- 
bility of the retina. It was the appearance 
of images which, by their persistence, marred 
the vision of real objects and interfered 
with thought. When a word was said to me, 
the image of the object which it designated 
would appear vividly before my eyes, and 
many times it was impossible for me to tell 
whether the object I saw was real or not. 
This caused me great discomfort and anxi- 
ety, and I tried hard to free myself of the 
spell. But for a long time I tried in vain, 
and it was not, as I still clearly recollect, 
until I was about twelve years old that I 
succeeded for the first time, by an effort of 
the will, in banishing an image which pre- 
sented itself. My happiness will never be as 
complete as it was then, but, unfortunately 
(as I thought at that time), the old trouble 
returned, and with it my anxiety. Here it was 
that the observations to which I refer began. 
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I noted, namely, that whenever the image of 
an object appeared before my eyes I had 
seen something which reminded me of it. [n 
the first instances I thought this to be purely 
accidental, but soon I convinced myself 
that it was not so. A visual impression, . 
sciously or unconsciously received, invari: 
preceded the appearance of the image. Gi 
ually the desire arose in me to find out, e\ 
time, what caused the images to appear, an 
the satisfaction of this desire soon became a 
necessity. The next observation I made wa; 
that, just as these images followed as a resu| 
of something I had seen, so also the thoug! 
which I conceived were suggested in 
manner. Again, I experienced the same ie 
sire to locate the image which caused the 
thought, and this search for the original 
visual impression soon grew to be a second 
nature. My mind became automatic, as it 
were, and in thecourse of years of continued, 
almost unconscious performance, I acquired 
the ability of locating every time and, as a 
rule, instantly the visual impression which 
started the thought. Nor is this all. It was 
not long before I was aware that also al! my 
movements were prompted in the same way, 
and so, searching, observing, and verifying 
continuously, year after year, I have, by 
every thought and every act of mine, de- 
monstrated, and do so daily, to my absolute 
satisfaction, that I am an automaton en- 
dowed with power of movement, which merely 
responds to external stimuli beating upon 
my sense organs, and thinks and acts and 
moves accordingly. I remember only one or 
two cases in all my life in which I was unable 
to locate the first impression which prompted 
a movement or a thought, or even a dream. 
With these experiences it was only natural 
that, long ago, I conceived the idea of con- 
structing an automaton which would me- 
chanically represent me, and which would 
respond, as I do myself, but, of course, in a 
much more primitive manner, to exte!n: 
influences. Such an automaton evide 
had to have motive power, organs for 
motion, directive organs, and one or 1 
sensitive organs so adapted as to be ex 
by external stimuli. This machine wou 
reasoned, perform its movements in 
manner of a living being, for it would ha\ 
all the chief mechanical characteristics 
elements of the same. There was stil] the 
capacity for growth, propagation, and, al 
all, the mind which would be wanting 
make the model complete. But growth ' 
not necessary in this case, since a mac! 
could be manufactured full-grown, so 
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THE FIRST PRACTICAL TELAUTOMATON. 


A machine having all its bodily or translatory movements and the operations of the interio 


mechanism controlled from a distance without wires. 


The crewless boat shown in the photograph 


contains its own motive power, propelling- and steering-machinery, and numerous other acces 
sories, all of which are controlled by transmitting from a distance, without wires, electrical oscil 
lations to a circuit carried by the boat and adjusted to respond only to these oscillations. 


speak. As to the capacity for propagation, 
it could likewise be left out of considera- 
tion, for in the mechanical model it merely 
ified a process of manufacture. Whether 
the automaton be of flesh and bone, or of wood 
ani steel, it mattered little, provided it could 
perform all the duties required of it like an 
intelligent being. To do so, it had to have 
an clement corresponding to the mind, which 
VoL. LX.—22. 
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would effect the control of all its movements 
and operations, and cause it to act, in any 
unforeseen case that might present itself, 
with knowledge, reason, judgment, and ex- 
perience. But this element I could easily 
embody in it by conveying to it my own in- 
telligence, my own understanding. So this 
invention was evolved, and so a new art 
came into existence, for which the name 
185 
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FIG. 3. EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE THE SUPPLYING 
OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY THROUGH A SINGLE 
WIRE WITHOUT RETURN. 


An ordinary incandescent lamp, connected with one 
or both of its terminals to the wire forming the upper 


free end of the coil shown in the photograph, is lighted 
by electrical vibrations conveyed to it through the coil 
from an electrical oscillator, which is worked only to 
one fifth of one per cent. of its full capacity. 
“telautomatics” has been suggested, which 
means the art of controlling the move- 
ments and operations of distant automatons. 
This principle evidently was applicable to 
any kind of machine that moves on land or in 
the water or in the air. In applying it prac- 
tically for the first time, I selected a boat (see 
Fig. 2). A storage battery placed within it 
furnished the motive power. The propeller, 
driven by a motor, represented the locomo- 
tive organs. The rudder, controlled by an- 
other motor likewise driven by the battery, 
took the place of the directive organs. As 
to the sensitive organ, obviously the first 
thought was to utilize a device responsive 
to rays of light, like a selenium cell, to repre- 
sent the human eye. But upon cioser in- 
quiry I found that, owing to experimental 
and other difficulties, no thoroughly satis- 
factory control of the automaton could be 
effected by light, radiant heat, Hertzian 
radiations, or by rays in general, that is, 
disturbances which pass in straight lines 
through space. One of the reasons was 
that any obstacle coming between the opera- 
tor and the distant automaton would place 
it beyond his control. Another reason was 
that the sensitive device representing the 
eye would have to be in a definite position 
with respect to the distant controlling ap- 
paratus, and this necessity would impose 
great limitations in the control. Still an- 
other and very important reason was that, 
in using rays, it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to give to the automaton individual 
features or characteristics distinguishing it 
from other machines of this kind. Evidently 
the automaton should respond only to an in- 
dividual call, as a person responds to a name. 
Such considerations led me to conclude that 
the sensitive device of the machine should 


correspond to the ear rather than to the eye 
of a human being, for in this case its actions 
could be controlled irrespective of interyen- 
ing obstacles, regardless of its position rela- 
tive to the distant controlling apparatus, 
and, last, but not least, it would remain deaf 
and unresponsive, like a faithful servant, to 
all calls but that of its master. These re- 
quirements made it imperative to use, in 
the control of the automaton, instead of 
light- or other rays, waves or disturbances 
which propagate in all directions through 
space, like sound, or which follow a path of 
least resistance, however curved. I attained 
the result aimed at by means of an electric 
circuit placed within the boat, and adjusted, 
or “tuned,” exactly to electrical vibrations 
of the proper kind transmitted to it froma 


FIG. 4. EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE THE TRANSMIS 
SION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY THROUGH THE 
EARTH WITHOUT WIRE. 


The coil shown in the photograph has its lower e: 
terminal connected to the ground, and is exactly attuned 
to the vibrations of a distant electrical oscillator. The 
lamp lightedis in an independent wire loop, energiz: | by 
induction from the coil excited _by the electrical y:)ra- 
tions transmitted to it through the ground frow the 
oscillator, which is worked only to five per cent. «: its 
full capacity. 
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FIG. 5. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW OF COILS RESPONDING TO ELECTRICAL OSCILLATIONS. 


The picture shows a number of coils, differently attuned and responding to the vibrations transmitted to 


them through the earth from an electrical oscillator. 


The large coil on the right, discharging strongly, is tuned 


to the fundamental vibration, which is fifty thousand per second; the two larger vertical coils to twice that 
number; the smaller white wire coil to four times that number, and the remaining small coils to higher tones. 
The vibrations produced by the oscillator were so intense that they affected perceptibly a small coil tuned to the 


twenty-sixth higher tone. 


distant “electrical oscillator.” This circuit, 
in responding, however feebly, to the trans- 
mitted vibrations, affected magnets and 
other contrivances, through the medium of 
which were controlled the movements of the 
propeller and rudder, and also the operations 
of numerous other appliances. 

By the simple means described the know- 
ledge, experience, judgment— the mind, so to 
speak—of the distant operator were embod- 
ied in that machine, which was thus enabled 
to move and to perform all its operations 
with reason and intelligence. It behaved just 
like a blindfolded person obeying directions 
received through the ear. 

The automatons so far constructed had 
“borrowed minds,” so to speak, as each 
merely formed part of the distant operator 
who conveyed to it his intelligent orders; 
but this art is only in the beginning. I pur- 
pose to show that, however impossible it 
nay now seem, an automaton may be con- 

‘ived which will have its “own mind,” 
id by this I mean that it will be able, in- 
cependent of any operator, left entirely to 
self, to perform, in response to external 


influences affecting its sensitive organs, a 
great variety of acts and operations as if it 
had intelligence. It will be able to follow a 
course laid out or to obey orders given far 
in advance; it will be capable of distinguish- 
ing between what it cught and what it ought 
not to do, and of making experiences or, 
otherwise stated, of recording impressions 
which will definitely affect its subsequent 
actions. In fact, I have already conceived 
such a plan. 

Although I evolved this invention many 
years ago and explained it to my visitors 
very frequently in my laboratory demonstra- 
tions, it was not until much later, long after 
I had perfected it, that it became known, 
when, naturally enough, it gave rise to much 
discussion and to sensational reports. But 
the true significance of this new art was not 
grasped by the majority, nor was the great 
force of the underlying principle recognized. 
As nearly as I could judge from the nu- 
merous comments which then appeared, the 
results I had obtained were considered as 
entirely impossible. Even the few who were 
disposed to admit the practicability of the 
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FIG. 6. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


VIEW OF THE ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE ELECTRICAL OSCILLATOR USED 


IN THE EXPERIMENTS DESCRIBED. 


invention saw in it merely an automobile 
torpedo, which was to be used for the pur- 
pose of blowing up battle-ships, with doubtful 
success. The general impression was that I 
contemplated simply the steering of such a 
vessel by means of Hertzian or other rays. 
There are torpedoes steered electrically by 
wires, and there are means of communicat- 
ing without wires, and the above was, of 
course, an obvious inference. Had I accom- 
plished nothing more than this, I should have 
made a small advance indeed. But the art 
I have evolved does not contemplate merely 
the change of direction of a moving vessel; 
it affords a means of absolutely controlling, 
in every respect, all the innumerable trans- 
latory movements, as well as the operations 
of all the internal organs, no matter how 
many, of an individualized automaton. Criti- 
cisms to the effect that the control of the 
automaton could be interfered with were 
made by people who do not even dream of 
the wonderful results which can be accom- 
plished by the use of electrical vibrations. 
The world moves slowly, and new truths are 
difficult to see. Certainly, by the use of this 
principle, an arm for attack as well as de- 
fense may be provided, of a destructiveness 
all the greater as the principle is applicable 
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to submarine and aerial vessels. There is vir- 
tually no restriction as to the amount of ex- 
plosive it can carry, or as to the distance at 
which it can strike, and failure is almost im- 
possible. But the force of this new principle 
does not wholly reside in its destructiveness. 
Its advent introduces into warfare an ele- 
ment which never existed before—a fighting- 
machine without men as a means of attack 
and defense. The continuous development in 
this direction must ultimately make war a 
mere contest of machines without men and 
without loss of life—a condition which would 
have been impossible without this new depar- 
ture, and which, in my opinion, must be 
reached as preliminary to permanent peace. 
The future will either bear out or disprove 
these views. My ideas on this subject have 
been put forth with deep conviction, but in 
a humble spirit. 

The establishment of permanent peacefu! 
relations between nations would most effec- 
tively reduce the force retarding the human 
mass, and would be the best solution of this 
great human problem. But will the dream 
of universal peace ever be realized? Let us 
hope that it will. When all darkness sha!! 
be dissipated by the light of science, whe: 
all nations shall be merged into one, an 
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patriotism shall be identical with religion, 
when there shall be one language, one coun- 
try, one end, then the dream will have be- 
come reality. 


THE THIRD PROBLEM: HOW TO INCREASE THE 
FuRCE ACCELERATING THE HUMAN MASS— 
THE HARNESSING OF THE SUN’S ENERGY. 

Or the three possible solutions of the main 

problem of increasing human energy, this is 

by far the most important to consider, not 
only because of its intrinsic significance, but 
also »ecause of its intimate bearing on all 
the many elements and conditions which de- 
termine the movement of humanity. In order 
to proceed systematically, it would be neces- 
sary for me to dwell on all those considera- 
tions which have guided me from the outset 
in my efforts to arrive at a solution, and 
which have led me, step by step, to the re- 
sults I shall now describe. As a preliminary 
study of the problem an analytical investi- 
gation, such as I have made, of the chief: 
forces which determine the onward move- 
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ment, would be of advantage, particularly in 
conveying an idea of that hypothetical “ve- 
locity ” which, as explained in the beginning, 
is a measure of human energy; but to deal 
with this specifically here, as I would desire, 
would lead me far beyond the scope of the 
present subject. Suffice it to state that the 
resultant of all these forces is always in 
the direction of reason, which, therefore, de- 
termines, at any time, the direction of human 
movement. This is to say that every effort 
which is scientifically applied, rational, use- 
ful, or practical, must be in the direction in 
which the mass is moving. The practical, 
rational man, the observer, the man of busi- 
ness, he who reasons, calculates, or deter- 
mines in advance, carefully applies his effort 
so that when coming into effect it will be in 
the direction of the movement, making it 
thus most efficient, and in this knowledge 
and ability lies the secret of his success. 
Every new fact discovered, every new ex- 
perience or new element added to our know- 
ledge and entering into the domain of rea- 
son, affects the same and, therefore, changes 


EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE AN INDUCTIVE EFFECT OF AN ELECTRICAL 


OSCILLATOR OF GREAT POWER. 


The 


du 


photograph shows three ordinary incandescent lamps lighted to full candle-power by currents in 
ed in a local loop consisting of a single wire forming a square of fifty feet each side, which includes the 


lanips, and which is at a distance of one hundred feet from the primary circuit energized by the oscillator. 
The loop likewise includes an electrical condenser, and is exactly attuned to the vibrations of the oscillator, 
which is worked at less than five per cent. of its total capacity. 
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NOTE TO FiG, 8.—The coil, partly shown in the photograph, creates an alternative movement of elect! 
from the earth into a large reservoir and back at the rate of one hundred thousand alternations per se 
The adjustments are such that the reservoir is filled full and bursts at each alternation just at the mo 
when the electrical pressure reaches the maximum. The discharge escapes with a deafening noise, strikil 
unconnected coil twe -two feet away, and creating such a commotion of electricity in the earth that s) 
an inch long can be drawn from a water-main at a distance of three hundred feet from the laboratory. 
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EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE THE CAPACITY OF THE OSCILLATOR FOR CREATING 
A GREAT ELECTRICAL 


MOVEMENT. 


The ball shown in the photograph, covered with a polished metallic coating of twenty square feet of 
surface, represents a large reservoir of electricity, and the inverted tin pan underneath, with a sharp 


rim, a big opening through which the electricity can escape before filling the reservoir. 


The quantity 


of mpgs: set in movement is so great that, although most of it escapes through the rim of the 
LD 


pan or open 


g provided, the ball or reservoir is nevertheless alternately emptied and filled to over- 


flowing (as is evident from the discharge escaping on the top of the ball) one hundred and fifty thou- 


sand times per second. 


the direction of the movement, which, how- 
ever, must always take place along the re- 
sultant of all those efforts which, at that 
time, we designate as reasonable, that is, 
self-preserving, useful, profitable, or practi- 
cal. These efforts concern our daily life, our 
necessities and comforts, our work and busi- 
ness, and it is these which drive man onward. 

But looking at all this busy world about 
us, on all this complex mass as it daily throbs 
and moves, what is it but an immense clock- 
work driven by a spring? In the morning, 
when we rise, we cannot fail to note that all 
the objects about us are manufactured by 
machinery: the water we use is lifted by 


steam-power; the trains bring our breakfast 
from distant localities; the elevators in our 
dwelling and in our office building, the cars 
that carry us there, are all driven by power; 
in all our daily errands, and in our very life- 
pursuit, we depend upon it; all the objects 
we see tell us of it; and when we return to 
our machine-made dwelling at night, lest we 
should forget it, all the material comforts of 
our home, our cheering stove and lamp, re- 
mind us how much we depend on power. And 
when there is an accidental stoppage of the 
machinery, when the city is snow-bound, or 
the life-sustaining movement otherwise tem- 
porarily arrested, we are affrighted to realize 
191 





PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEW OF AN EXPERIMENT TO ILLUSTRATE AN EFFECT OF AN ELECTRICAL OSCILLAT( 
DELIVERING ENERGY AT A RATE OF SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND HORSE-POWER. 


The discharge, creating a strong draft owing to the heating of the air, is carried upward through the « 
root of the building, The greatest width across is nearly seventy feet. The pressure is over twelve mil 
volts, and the current alternates one hundred and thirty thousand times per second. 


how impossible it would be for us to live the 
life we live without motive power. Motive 
power means work. To increase the force 
accelerating human movement means, there- 
fore, to perform more work. 
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So we find that the three possible 
tions of the great problem of increasi 
human energy are answered by the th 
words: food, peace, work. Many a year 
have thought and pondered, lost myself 
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speculations and theories, considering man 
3 a mass moved by a force, viewing his 
light of a 


as 
inex] icable movement in the 
mechanical one, and applying the simple 
principles of mechanics to the analysis of 
the same until I arrived at these solutions, 
only to realize that they were taught to me 
in my early childhood. These three words 
sound the key-notesof the Christian religion. 
Their scientific meaning and purpose are now 
‘lear to me: food to increase the mass, peace 
to diminish the retarding force, and work to 
se the force accelerating human move- 
These are the only three solutions 
ire possible of that great problem, 
of them have one object, one end, 
namely, to increase human energy. When 
we recognize this, we cannot help wonder- 
ow profoundly wise and _ scientific 
and how immensely practical the Christian 
religion is, and in what a marked contrast it 
stands in this respect to other religions. 
It is unmistakably the result of practical 
experiment and scientific observation which 
have extended through ages, while other 
religions seem to be the outcome of merely 
abstract reasoning. Work, untiring effort, 
useful and accumulative, with periods of rest 
and recuperation aiming at higher efficiency, 
is its chief and ever-recurring command. 
Thus we are inspired both by Christianity 
and Science to do our utmost toward in- 
ng the performance of mankind. This 
most important of human problems I shall 
now specifically consider. 
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let us ask: Whence comes all the 
motive power? What is the spring that 
drives all? We see the ocean rise and fall, 
vers flow, the wind, rain, hail, and snow 
n our windows, the trains and steamers 
» and go; we hear the rattling noise of 
‘riages, the voices from the street; we 
smell, and taste; and we think of all 
) And all this movement, from the surg- 
-of the mighty ocean to that subtle move- 
concerned in our thought, has but one 
on cause. All this energy emanates 

one single center, one single source 
sun. The sun is the spring that drives 
The sun maintains all human life and 
supplies all human energy. Another answer 
we have now found to the above great ques- 
tion: To increase the force accelerating 
human movement means to turn to the uses 
Vou. LX.—23. , 
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of man more of the sun’s energy. We honor 
and revere those great men of bygone times 
whose names are linked with immortal 
achievements, who have proved themselves 
benefactors of humanity—the religious re- 
former with his wise maxims of life, the 
philosopher with his deep truths, the mathe- 
matician with his formule, the physicist 
with his laws, the discoverer with his prin- 
ciples and secrets wrested from nature, the 
artist with his forms of the beautiful; but 
who honors him, the greatest of all,—who 
can tell the name of him, —who first turned 
to use the sun’s energy to save the effort of 
a weak fellow-creature? That was man’s first 
act of scientific philanthropy, and its con- 
sequences have been incalculable. 

From the very beginning three ways of 
drawing energy from the sun were open to 
man. The savage, when he warmed his frozen 
limbs at a fire kindled in some way, availed 
himself of the energy of the sun stored 
in tne burning material. When he carried 
a bundle of branches to his cave and burned 
them there, he made use of the sun’s stored 
energy transported from one to another 
locality. When he set sail to his canoe, 
he utilized the energy of the sun supplied to 
the atmosphere or ambient medium. There 
can be no doubt that the first is the oldest 
way. A fire, found accidentally, taught 
the savage to appreciate its beneficial heat. 
He then very likely conceived the idea of 
carrying the glowing embers to his abode. 
Finally he learned to use the force of a 
swift current of water or air. It is char- 
acteristic of modern development that prog- 
ress has been effected in the same order. 
The utilization of the energy stored in wood 
or coal; or, generally speaking, fuel, led to 
the steam-engine. Next a great stride in 
advance was made in energy-transportation 
by the use of electricity, which permitted the 
transfer of energy from one locality to an- 
other without transporting the material. 
But as to the utilization of the energy of 
the ambient medium, no radical step for- 
ward has as yet been made known. 

Theultimate results of developmentin these 
three directions are: first, the burning of 
coal by a cold process in a battery; second, 
the efficient utilization of the energy of the 
ambient medium; and, third, the transmission 
without wires of electrical energy to any dis- 
tance. In whatever way these results may 
be arrived at, their practical application will 
necessarily involve an extensive use of iron, 
and this invaluable metal will undoubtedly 
be an essential element in the further de- 
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velopment along these three lines. If we 
succeed in burning coal by a cold process 
and thus obtaining electrical energy in an 
efficient and inexpensive manner, we shall 
require in many practical uses of this energy 
electric motors—that is, iron. If we are 
successful in deriving energy from the am- 
bient medium, we shall need, both in the 
obtainment and utilization of the energy, 
machinery—again, iron. If we realize the 
transmission of electrical energy without 
wires on an industria! scale, we shall be 
compelled to use extensively electric gene- 
rators—once more, iron. Whatever we may 
do, iron will probably be the chief means of 
accomplishment in the near future, possibly 
more so than in the past. How long its reign 
will last is difficult to tell, for even now alu- 
minium is looming up as a threatening com- 
petitor. But for the time being, next to 
providing new resources of energy, it is of 
the greatest importance to make improve- 
ments in the manufacture and ntilization of 
iron. Great advances are possible in these 
latter directions, which, if brought about, 
would enormously increase the useful per- 
formance of mankind. 


POSSIBILITIES OFFERED BY IRON FOR 
HUMAN PERFORMANCE—ENOR- 
IRON MANUFACTURE, 
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IRON is by far the most important factor in 
modern progress. It contributes more than 
any other industrial product to the force 
accelerating human movement. So general 
is the use of this metal, and so intimately is 
it connected with all that concerns our life, 
that it has become as indispensable to us as 
the very air we breathe. Its name is $ynony- 
mous with usefulness. But, however great 
the influence of iron may be on the present 
human development, it does not add to the 
force urging man onward nearly as much as 
it might. First of all, its manufacture as 
now carried on is connected withan appalling 
waste of fuel—thatis, waste of energy. Then, 
again, only a part of all the iron produced is 
applied for useful purposes. A good part of 
it goes to create frictional resistances, while 
still another large part is the means of de- 
veloping negative forces greatly retarding 
human movement. Thus the negative force 
of war is almost wholly represented in iron. 
It is impossible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the magnitude of this greatest 
of all retarding forces, but it is certainly 
very considerable. If the present positive 
impelling force due to all useful applications 
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of iron be represented by ten, for insta: 
should not think it exaggeration to est 
the negative force of war, with due ec 
eration of all its retarding influence 
results, at, say, six. On the basis o 
estimate the effective impelling force ( 
in the positive direction would be me: 
by the difference of these two nw 
which is four. But if, through the est: 
ment of universal peace, the manufact 
war machinery should cease, and all st 
for supremacy between nations shou 
turned into healthful, ever active an 
ductive commercial competition, the: 
positive impelling force due to iron wo 
measured by the sum of those two nun 
which is sixteen—that is, this force 
have four times its present value. Th 
ample is, of course, merely intended t: 
an idea of the immense increase in the 1 
performance of mankind which would 
from a radical reform of the iron ind 
supplying the implements of warfare. 
A similar inestimable advantage ji 
saving of energy available to man 
be secured by obviating the great w: 


coal which is inseparably connected wit! 


present methods of manufacturing iro 
some countries, as in Great Britai: 
hurtful effects of this squandering of 
are beginning to be felt. The price of 
is constantly rising, and the poor ar 
to suffer more and more. Though w 
still far from the dreaded “ exhaustion « 
coal-fields,” philanthropy commands 
invent novel methods of manufacturing 
which will not involve such barbarous \ 
of this valuable material from which wv 
rive at present most of our energy. It 
duty to coming generations to leave 
store of energy intact for them, or at 
not to touch it until we shall have perf: 
processes for burning coal more effici 
Those who are to come after us will 
fuel more than we do. We should be 
to manufacture the iron we require by 
the sun’s energy, without wasting any c 
all. As an effort to this end the idea of s 
ing iron ores by electric currents obit 
from the energy of falling water has 
rallysuggested itself to many. I have m: 
spent much time in endeavoring to e\ 
such a practical process, which would e: 
iron to be manufactured at small cost. 

a prolonged investigation of the sul 
finding that it was unprofitable to us¢ 
currents generated directly for smeltins 
ore, I devised a method which is far 
economical. 
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PRODUCTION OF IRON BY A 


NEW PROCESS. 


CONOMICAL 


industrial project, as I worked it 
six years ago, contemplated the em- 
ent of the electric currents derived 
the energy of a waterfall, not directly 
elting the ore, but for decomposing 
as a preliminary step. To lessen 
‘ost of the plant, I proposed to gene- 
ie currents in exceptionally cheap and 
dynamos, which I designed for this 
irpose. The hydrogen liberated in the 


lectrolytic decomposition was to be burned 


t} 


uli 


hi? 


ombined with oxygen, not with that 
vhich it was separated, but with that 
atmosphere. Thus very nearly the 
electrical energy used up in the decom- 
on of the water would be recovered in 
e form of heat resulting from the recom- 
m of the hydrogen. This heat was to 
»plied to the smelting of the ore. The 

n gained as a by-product in the decom- 
tion of the water I intended to use for 
other industrial purposes, which 

| probably yield good financial returns, 
uuch as this is the cheapest way of ob- 

g this gas in large quantities. In any 


t, it could be employed to burn all kinds 
fuse, cheap hydrocarbon, or coal of the 

inferior quality which could not be 
ed in air or be otherwise utilized to ad- 


tage, and thus again a considerable 
int of heat would be made available for 
melting of the ore. To increase the 
omy of the process I contemplated, fur- 
lore, using an arrangement such that 
ot metal and the products of combus- 
. coming out of the furnace, would give 
their heat upon the cold ore going into 
furnace, so that comparatively little 
e heat-energy would be lost in the 
ting. I calculated that probably forty 
and pounds of iron could be produced 
horse-power per annum by this method. 
eral allowances were made for those 
s which are unavoidable, the above 
tity being about half of that theoreti- 
obtainable. Relying on this estimate 
on practical data with reference to a 
tain kind of sand ore existing in abun- 
ce in the region of the Great Lakes, 
iding cost of transportation and labor, 
ind that in some localities iron could be 
ufactured in this manner cheaper than 


by any of the adopted methods. This result 


be 


ild be attained all the more surely if the 
‘gen obtained from the water, instead of 
ing used for smelting the ore, as assumed, 
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should be more profitably employed. Any 
new demand for this gas would secure a 
higher revenue from the plant, thus cheap- 
ening the iron. This project was advanced 
merely in the interest of industry. Some day, 
I hope, a beautiful industrial butterfly will 
come out of the dusty and shriveled chrys- 
alis. 

The production of iron from sand ores by 
a process of magnetic separation is highly 
commendable in principle, since it involves 
no waste of coal; but the usefulness of this 
method is largely reduced by the necessity of 
melting the iron afterward. As to the crush- 
ing of iron ore, I would consider it rational 
only if done by water-power, or by energy 
otherwise obtained without consumption of 
fuel. An electrolytic cold process, which 
would make it possible to extract iron 
cheaply, and also to mold it into the required 
forms without any fuel consumption, would, 
in my opinion, be a very great advance 
in iron manufacture. In common with 
some other metals, iron has so far resisted 
electrolytic treatment, but there can be no 
doubt that such a cold process will ulti- 
mately replace in metallurgy the present 
crude method of casting, and thus obviate 
the enormous waste of fuel necessitated by 
the repeated heating of metal in the foun- 
dries. 

Up to a few decades ago the usefulness 
of iron was based almost wholly on its re- 
markable mechanical properties, but since 
the advent of the commercial dynamo and 
electric motor its value to mankind has 
been greatly increased by its unique mag- 
netic qualities. As regards the latter, iron 
has been greatly improved of late. The 
signal progress began about thirteen years 
ago, when I discovered that in using soft 
Bessemer steel instead of wrought iron, as 
then customary, in an alternating motor, the 
performance of the machine was doubled. | 
brought this fact to the attention of Mr. 
Albert Schmid, to whose untiring efforts 
and ability is largely due the supremacy of 
American electrical machinery, and who 
was then superintendent of an industrial 
corporation engaged in this field. Following 
my suggestion, he constructed transformers 
of steel, and they showed the same marked 
improvement. The investigation was then 
systematically continued under Mr. Schmid’s 
guidance, the impurities being gradually 
eliminated from the “steel” (which was 
only such in name, for in reality it was pure 
soft iron), and soon a product resulted which 
admitted of little further improvement. 
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WITH the advances made in iron of late 
years we have arrived virtually at the limits 
of improvement. We cannot hope to in- 
crease very materially its tensile strength, 
elasticity, hardness, or malleability, nor can 
we expect to make it much better as regards 
its magnetic qualities. More recently a no- 
table gain was secured by the mixture of a 
small percentage of nickel with the iron, but 
there is not much room for further advance 
in this direction. New discoveries may 
expected, but they cannot greatly add to 
the valuable properties of the metal, though 
they may considerably reduce the cost of 
manufacture. The immediate future of iron 
is assured by its cheapness and its unrivaled 
mechanical and magnetic qualities. These 
are such that no other product can compete 
with it now. But there can be no doubt that, 
at a time not very distant, iron, in many of 
its now uncontested domains, will have to 
pass the scepter to another: the coming age 
will be the age of aluminium. It is only sev- 
enty years since this wonderful metal was 
discovered by Woehler, and the aluminium 


be 


industry, scarcely forty years old, commands 
already the attention of the entire world. 
Such rapid growth has not been recorded in 
the history of civilization before. Not long 
ago aluminium was sold at the fanciful price 
of thirty or forty dollars per pound; to-day 
it can be had in any desired amount for as 


many cents. What is more, the time is not 
far off when this price, too, will be consid- 
ered fanciful, for great improvements are 
possible in the methods of its manufacture. 
Most of the metal is now produced in the 
electric furnace by a process combining 
fusion and electrolysis, which offers a num- 
ber of advantageous features, but involves 
naturally a great waste of the electrical 
energy of the current. My estimates show 
that the price of aluminium could be con- 
siderably reduced by adopting in its manu- 
facture a method similar to that proposed by 
ine for the production of iron. A pound of 
aluminium requires for fusion only about 
seventy per cent. of the heat needed for 
melting a pound of iron, and inasmuch as 
its weight is only about one third of that of 
the latter, a volume of aluminium four times 
that of iron could be obtained from a given 
amount of heat-energy. But a cold elec- 
trolytic process of manufacture is the ideal 
solution, and on this I have placed my hope. 
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The absolutely unavoidable consequ: 
of the advance of the aluminium ind 
will be the annihilation of the copy 
dustry. They cannot exist and prosyx 
gether, and the latter is doomed beyon 
hope of recovery. Even now it is cheay) 
convey an electric current through a 
ium wires than through copper wires: 
minium castings cost less, and in 
domestic and other uses copper h: 
chance of successfully competing. A 
ther material reduction of the price ot 
minium cannot but be fatal to copper. 
the progress of the former will not ¢g 
unchecked, for, as it ever happens ii 
cases, the larger industry will absor 
smaller one: the giant copper interests 
control the pygmy aluminium interests 
the slow-pacing copper will reduce the | 
gait of aluminium. This will only delay 
avoid, the impending catastrophe. 

Aluminium, however, will not sto] 
downing copper. Before many years | 
passed it will be engaged in a fierce stru 
with iron, and in the latter it will fir 
adversary not easy to conquer. The iss 
the contest will largely depend on whe 
iron shall be indispensable in electri: 
chinery. This the future alone ca 
cide. The magnetism as exhibited in 
is an isolated phenomenon in nature. W 
it is that makes this metal behave so r 
cally different from all other material 
this respect has not yet been ascertail 
though many theories have been suggest 
As regards magnetism, the molecules of 
various bodies behave like hollow be 
partly filled with a heavy fluid and bala 
in the middle in the manner of a see- 
Evidently some disturbing influence exist 
nature which causes each molecule, like s 
a beam, to tilt either one or the other \ 
If the molecules are tilted one way, the | 
is magnetic; if they are tilted the other \ 
the body is non-magnetic; but both posit 
are stable, as they would be in the cas 
the hollow beam, owing to the rushing of 1 
fluid to the lower end. Now, the wond: 
thing is that the molecules of all kn 
bodies went one way, while those of 
went the other way. This metal, it w 
seem, has an origin entirely different 
that of the rest of the globe. It is hig 
improbable that we shall discover so 
other and cheaper material which will e 
or surpass iron in magnetic qualities. 

Unless we should make a radical de} 
ture in the character of the electric curr: 
employed, iron will be indispensable. } 
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aivantages it offers are only apparent. 
g¢ as we use feeble magnetic forces it 
‘ar superior to any other material; but 
find ways of producing great magnetic 
_then better results will be obtainable 
tit. In fact, I have already produced 
e transformers in which no iron is 
ved, and which are capable of per- 
o ten times as much work per pound 
eht as those with iron. This result is 
| by using electric currents of a very 
ite of vibration, produced in novel 
instead of the ordinary currents now 
din the industries. I have also suc- 
| in operating electric motors without 
such rapidly vibrating currents, but 
sults,so far, have been inferior to those 
ned with ordinary motors constructed 
. although theoretically the former 
{ be capable of performing incompa- 
nore work per unit of weight than the 
But the seemingly insuperable difti- 
s which are now in the way may be 
me in the end, and then iron will be 
way with, and all electric machinery 
manufactured of aluminium, in all 
ility, at prices ridiculously low. This 
he a severe, if not a fatal, blow to 
In many other branches of industry, 
hip-building, or wherever lightness of 
‘e is required, the progress of the 
etal will be much quicker. For such 
is eminently suitable, and is sure to 
le iron sooner or later. It is highly 
le that in the course of time we shall 
to give it many of those qualities 
make iron so valuable. 
ile it is impossible to tell when this 
‘jal revolution will be consummated, 
can be no doubt that the future be- 
to aluminium, and that in times to 


ne it will be the chief means of increasing 


performance. It has in this respect 
ities greater by far than those of any 
metal. I should estimate its civilizing 
y at fully one hundred times that of 
his estimate, though it may astonish, 
at all exaggerated. First of all, we 
emember that there is thirty times as 
aluminium as iron in bulk, available for 
es of man. This in itself offers great 
ilities. Then, again, the new metal is 
more easily workable, which adds to 
lue. In many of its properties it par- 
of the character of a precious metal, 
i gives it additional worth. Its electric 
ictivity, which, for a given weight, is 
ter than that of any other metal, would 
ne sufficient to make it one of the most 
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important factors in future human progress. 
Its extreme lightness makes it far more easy 
to transport the objects manufactured. By 
virtue of this property it will revolutionize 
naval construction, and in facilitating trans- 
port and travel it will add enormously to 
the useful performance of mankind. But its 
greatest civilizing potency will be, I believe, 
in aerial travel, which is sure to be brought 
about by means of it. Telegraphic instru- 
ments will slowly enlighten the barbarian. 
Electric motors and lamps will do it more 
quickly, but quicker than anything else the 
flying-machine will do it. By rendering 
travel ideally easy it will be the best means 
for unifying the heterogeneous elements of 
humanity. As the first step toward this 
realization we should produce a lighter stor- 
age-battery or get more energy from coal. 
EFFORTS TOWARD OBTAINING MORE 
FROM COAL-—-THE ELECTRIC 
SION—THE GAS-ENGINE— THE 
BATTERY. 


ENERGY 
TRANSMIS- 
COLD-COAL 


I REMEMBER that at one time I considered 
the production of electricity by burning coal 
in a battery as the greatest achievement to- 
ward advancing civilization, and I am sur- 
prised to find how much the continuous study 
of these subjects has modified my views. It 
now seems to me that to burn coal, however 
efficiently, in a battery would be a mere 
makeshift, a phase in the evolution toward 
something much more perfect. After all, in 
generating electricity in this manner, we 
should be destroying material, and this would 
be a barbarous process. We ought to be 
able to obtain the energy we need without 
consumption of material. But I am far from 
underrating the value of such an efficient 
method of burning fuel. At the present 
time most motive power comes from coal, 
and, either directly or by its products, it 
adds vastly to human energy. Unfortunately, 
in all the processes now adopted, the larger 
portion of the energy of the coal is uselessly 
dissipated. The best steam-engines utilize 
only asmall part of the total energy. Even 
in gas-engines, in which, particularly of late, 
better results are obtainable, there is still a 
barbarous waste going on. In our electric- 
lighting systems we scarcely utilize one third 
of one per cent., and in lighting by gas a 
much smaller fraction, of the total energy of 
the coal. Considering the various uses of coal 
throughout the world, we certainly do not 
utilize more than two per cent. of its energy 
theoretically available. The man who should 
stop this senseless waste would be a great 
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benefactor of humanity, though the solution 
he would offer could not be a permanent one, 
since it would ultimately lead to the exhaus- 
tion of the store of material. Efforts to- 
ward obtaining more energy from coal are 
now being made chiefly in two directions 
by generating electricity and by producing 
gas for motive-power purposes. In both of 
these lines notable success has already been 
achieved. 

The advent of the alternating-current 
system of electric power-transmission marks 
an epoch in the economy of energy available 
to man from coal. Evidently all electrical 
energy obtained from a waterfall, saving so 
much fuel, is a net gain to mankind, which 
is all the more effective as it is secured with 
little expenditure of human effort, and as 
this most perfect of all known methods of 
deriving energy from the sun contributes in 
many ways to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. But electricity enables us also to get 
from coal much more energy than was 
practicable in the old ways. Instead of 
transporting the coal to distant places of 
consumption, we burn it near the mine, de- 
velop electricity in the dynamos, and trans- 
mit the current to remote localities, thus 
effecting a considerable saving. Instead of 
driving the machinery in a factory in the 
old wasteful way by belts and shafting, we 
generate electricity by steam-power and 
operate electric motors. In this manner it 
is not uncommon to obtain two or three 
times as much effective motive power from 
the fuel, besides securing many other im- 
portant advantages. It is in this field as 
much as in the transmission of energy to 
great distances that the alternating system, 
with its ideally simple machinery, is bringing 
about an industrial revolution. But in many 
lines this progress has not yet been felt. 
For example, steamers and trains are still 
being propelled by the direct application of 
steam-power to shafts or axles. A much 
greater percentage of the heat-energy of 
the fuel could be transformed in motive en- 
ergy by using, in place of the adopted 
marine engines and locomotives, dynamos 
driven by specially designed high-pressure 
steam- or gas-engines and by utilizing the 
electricity generated for the propulsion. A 
gain of fifty to one hundred per cent. in the 
effective energy derived from the coal could 
be secured in this manner. It is difficult to 
understand why a fact so plain and obvious 
is not receiving more attention from engi- 
neers. In ocean steamers such an improve- 
ment would be particularly desirable, as it 
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terially the speed and the carrying cay 
of the liners. 


Still more energy is now being obt: 
from coal by the latest improved gas-en 


the economy of which is, on the ave 
probably twice that of the best steam-e1 
The introduction of the gas-engine is 


much facilitated by the importance o! 


gas industry. With the increasing use | 


electric light more and more of the 


utilized for heating and motive-powe: 
poses. In many instances gas is mai 


tured close to the coal-mine and con 


to distant places of consumption, a co: 
able saving both in the cost of transport 
and in utilization of the energy of th 
being thus effected. In the present st 
the mechanical and electrical arts the 
rational way of deriving energy from c 


evidently to manufacture gas close t: 


coal store, and to utilize it, either on th: 
or elsewhere, to generate electricity f 
dustrial uses in dynamos driven by 
engines. The commercial success of s 
plant is largely dependent upon the yn 
tion of gas-engines of great nominal |} 


power, which, judging from the keen act 


in this field, will soon be forthcoming 
stead of consuming coal directly, as 


gas should be manufactured from it 


burned to economize energy. 


But all such improvements cannot be 1 


than passing phases in the evolution t: 
something far more perfect, for ulti: 


we must succeed in obtaining electrici 


from coal in a more direct way, involvi 


great loss of its heat-energy. Whethe: 


can be oxidized by a cold process is s 
question. Its combination with oxyg: 


ways evolves heat, and whether the em 


of the combination of the carbon wit 
other element can be turned direct): 
electrical energy has not yet been 

mined. Under certain conditions nitri 
will burn the carbon, generating an el 
current, but the solution does not 

cold. Other means of oxidizing coal 
been proposed, but they have offer 
promise of leading to an efficient pr 


My own lack of success has been com} 


though perhaps not quite so complete a 
of some who have “ perfected ” the col 
battery. This problem is essentially o1 
the chemist tosolve. It is not for the 
icist, who determines all his results i 


vance, so that, when the experiment is 1 
it cannot fail. Chemistry, though a pos 
science, does not yet admit of a solutio: 


would do away with noise and increas« 
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nositive methods as those which are 


av: in the treatment of many physical 
pre s. The result, if possible, will be 
ar it through patient trying rather than 
thr deduction or calculation. The time 
wil n come, however, when the chemist 
Wi ble to follow a course clearly mapped 
out yehand, and when the process of his 
arriving at a desired result will be purely con- 
stru . The cold-coal battery would give 
ag impétus to electrical development; 
it lead very shortly to a practical fly- 
ing hine, and would enormously enhance 
the introduction of the automobile. But 
thes | many other problems will be bet- 
ter solved, and in a more scientific manner, 
by a light-storage battery. 

ENI FROM THE MEDIUM—THE WINDMILL 
ANI) THE SOLAR ENGINE—MOTIVE POWER 
PI} TERRESTRIAL HEAT—ELECTRICITY 
I NATURAL SOURCES. 

sesipes fuel, there is abundant material 
fro hich we might eventually derive 
power. An immense amount of energy is 
locked up in limestone, for instance, and 
machines can be driven by liberating the 
carbonic acid through sulphuric acid or 
ot] se. I once constructed such an en- 
gin | it operated satisfactorily. 

But, whatever our resources of primary 
energy may be in the future, we must, to 
be rational, obtain it without consumption 
of any material. Long ago I came to this 
conclusion, and to arrive at this result only 
two ways, as before indicated, appeared pos- 
sible—either to turn to use the energy of 
the stored in the ambient medium, or 
to transmit, through the medium, the sun’s 
energy to distant places from some locality 


where it was obtainable without consump- 


tio material. At that time I at once 
re | the latter method as entirely im- 
pra le, and turned to examine the pos- 
sil s of the former. 

I difficult to believe, but it is, never- 
the a fact, that since time immemorial 
ma s had at his disposal a fairly good ma- 
ch ich has enabled him to utilize the en- 
ergy of the ambient medium. This machine 
is 1 indmill. Contrary to popular belief, 
th er obtainable from wind is very con- 
sid e. Many a deluded inventorhasspent 
ye: f his life in endeavoring to “harness 
the tiles,” and some have even proposed to 
compress air by tide- or wave-power for sup- 
plying energy, never understanding the 


Signs of the old windmill on the hill, as it 
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sorrowfully waved its arms about and bade 
them stop. The fact is that a wave- or 
tide-motor would have, as a rule, but a small 
chance of competing commercially with the 
windmill, which is by far the better ma- 
chine, allowing a much greater amount 
of energy to be obtained in a simpler way. 
Wind-power has been, in old times, of in- 
estimable value to man, if for nothing else 
but for enabling him to cross the seas, and 
it is even now a very important factor in 
travel and transportation. But there are 
great limitations in this ideally simple 
method of utilizing the sun’s energy. The 
machines are large for a given output, and 
the power is intermittent, thus necessitating 
the storage of energy and increasing the 
cost of the plant. 

A far better way, however, to obtain 
power would be to avail ourselves of the 
sun’s rays, Which beat the earth incessantly 
and supply energy at a maximum rate of over 
four million horse-power per square mile. 
Although the average energy received per 
square mile in any locality during the year 
is only a small fraction of that amount, vet 
an inexhaustible source of power would he 
opened up by the discovery of some efficient 
method of utilizing the energy of the rays. 
The only rational way known to me at the 
time when I began the study of this subject 
was to employ some kind of heat- or ther- 
modynamic engine, driven by a volatile fluid 
evaporated in a boiler by the heat of the 
rays. Butcloserinvestigation of this method, 
and calculation, showed that, notwithstand- 
ing the apparently vast amount of energy 
received from the sun’s rays, only a small 
fraction of that energy could be actually 
utilized in this manner. Furthermore, the 
energy supplied through the sun’s radiations 
is periodical, and the same limitations as 
in the use of the windmill I found to exist 
here also. After a long study of this mode 
of obtaining motive power from the sun, 
taking into account the necessarily large 
bulk of the boiler, the low efficiency of the 
heat-engine, the additional cost of storing 
the energy, and other drawbacks, I came to 
the conclusion that the “solar engine,” a few 
instances excepted, could not be industrially 
exploited with success. 

Another way of getting motive power 
from the medium without consuming any 
material would be to utilize the heat con- 
tained in the earth, the water, or the air 
for driving anengine. It is a well-known fact 
that the interior portions of the globe are 
very hot, the temperature rising, as observa- 
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tions show, with the approach to the center 
at the rate of approximately 1° C. for every 
hundred feet of depth. The difficulties of 
sinking shafts and placing boilers at depths 
of, say, twelve thousand feet, corresponding 
to an increase in temperature of about 120°C., 
are not insuperable, and we could certainly 
avail ourselves in this way of the internal heat 
of the globe. In fact, it would not be neces- 
sary to go to any depth at all in order to de- 
rive energy from the stored terrestrial heat. 
The superficial layers of the earth and the 
air strata close to the same are at a tempera- 
ture sufficiently high to evaporate some ex- 
tremely volatile substances, which we might 
use in our boilers instead of water. There is 
no doubt that a vessel might be propelled 
on the ocean by an engine driven by such a 
volatile fluid, no other energy being used but 
the heat abstracted from the water. But the 
amount of power which could be obtained in 
this manner would be, without further pro- 
vision, very small. 

Electricity produced by natural causes is 
another source of energy which might be 
rendered available. Lightning discharges 
involve great amounts of electrical energy, 
which we could utilize by transforming and 
storing it. Some years ago I made known a 
method of electrical transformation which 
renders the first part of this task easy, but 
the storing of the energy of lightning dis- 
charges will be difficult to accomplish. [t is 
well known, furthermore, that electric cur- 
rents circulate constantly through the earth, 
and that there exists between the earth and 
any air stratum a difference of electrical 
pressure, which varies in proportion to the 
height. 

Inrecentexperiments I have discovered two 
novel facts of importance in this connection. 
One of these facts is that an electric current 
is generated in a wire extending from the 
ground to a great height by the axial, and 
probably also by the translatory, movement 
of the earth. No appreciable current, how- 
ever, will flow continuously in the wire unless 
the electricity is allowed to leak out into the 
air. Its escape is greatly facilitated by pro- 
viding at the elevated end of the wire a con- 
ducting terminal of great surface, with many 
sharp edges or points. We are thus enabled 
to get a continuous supply of electrical 
energy by merely supporting a wire at a 
height, but, unfortunately, the amount of 
electricity which can be so obtained is small. 

The second fact which I have ascertained 
is that the upper air strata are permanently 
charged with electricity opposite to that af 
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the earth. So, at least, I have interpreted 
my observations, from which it appears 
that the earth, with its adjacent insulating 
and outer conducting envelop, constitutes 
a highly charged electrical condenser  (- 
taining, in all probability, a great an 

of electrical energy which might be turned 
to the uses of man, if it were possible to ' 
reach with a wire to great altitudes. 

It is possible, and even probable, that t} 
will be, in time, other resources of energy 
opened up, of which we have no knowledg: ' 
now. We may even find ways of app ; 
forces such as magnetism or gravit) 
driving machinery without using any « 
means. Such realizations, though highly im- 
probable, are not impossible. An example 
will best convey an idea of what we can }).) 
to attain and what we can never attain. 
Imagine a disk of some homogeneous miite- 
rial turned perfectly true and arrang: 
turn in frictionless bearings on a hori: 
shaft above the ground. This disk, bein: 
der the above conditions perfectly bala 
would rest in any position. Now, it is | 
ble that we may learn how to make s 
disk rotate continuously and perform 
by the force of gravity without any further 
effort on our part; but it is perfectly ir 
possible for the disk to turn and to do k 
without any force from the outside. If it 
could do so, it would be what is designated 
scientifically as a “ perpetuum mobile,” a ma- 
chine creatingits own motive power. To make 
the disk rotate by the forceof gravity we !:ave 
only to invent a screen against this force. 
3y such a screen we could prevent this force 
from acting on one half of the disk, and 
the rotation of the latter would follow. At 
least, we cannot deny such a possibility until 
we know exactly the nature of the force of 
gravity. Suppose that this force were due to 
a movement comparable to that of a strear 
of air passing from above toward the center 
of the earth. The effect of such a strean 
upon both halves of the disk would be equal 
and the latter would not rotate ordin: 
but if one half should be guarded by a} 
arresting the movement, then it would 1 





A DEPARTURE FROM KNOWN METHODS = 


SIBILITY OF A “SELF-ACTING ” ENGIN 
MACHINE, INANIMATE, YET CAPABLE, 
A LIVING BEING, OF DERIVING EN Y 
FROM THE MEDIUM—THE IDEAL WA F 





OBTAINING MOTIVE POWER. 





WHEN I began the investigation of the s)- 
ject under consideration, and when the }re- 
ceding or similar ideas presented themse!ves 


















. for the first time, though I was then 
iainted with a number of the facts 
ned, a survey of the various ways of 
« the energy of the medium convinced 
vertheless, that to arrive at a thor- 


4 0 ; satisfactory practical solution a rad- 
4 ical Jeparture from the methods then known 
: ui to be made. The windmill, the solar en- 
‘ g the engine driven by terrestrial heat, 


h eir limitations in the amount of power 
able. Some new way had to be discov- 


ered which would enable us to get more 
‘ energy. There was enough heat-energy in 
the medium, but only a small part of it was 
available for the operation of an engine in 
the ways then known. Besides, the energy 
was obtainable only at a very slow rate. 
Clearly, then, the problem was to discover 


s( ew method which would make it possi- 
le both to utilize more of the heat-energy 
medium and also to draw it away 


from the same at a more rapid rate. 

| was vainly endeavoring to form an idea 
of this might be accomplished, when I 
r me statements from Carnot and Lord 


Ki (then Sir William Thomson) which 
virtually that it is impossible for an 
ate mechanism or self-acting machine 
a portion of the medium below the 
rature of the surrounding, and operate 
e heat abstracted. These statements 
‘sted me intensely. Evidently a living 
could do this very thing, and since the 
experiences of my early life which I have 


re | had convinced me that a living 
being is only an automaton, or, otherwise 
stated, a “self-acting engine,” I came to 


the conclusion that it was possible to con- 
struct a machine which would do the same. 
As (he first step toward this realization I con- 


ceived the following mechanism. Imagine 
a thermopile consisting of a number of bars 
of tal extending from the earth to the 


outer space beyond the atmosphere. The 
from below, conducted upward along 


these metal bars, would cool the earth or 
the sea or the air, according to the location 


e lower parts of the bars, and the result, 

vell known, would be an electric current 

( ating in these bars. The two terminals 

-thermopile could now be joined through 

ectric motor, and, theoretically, this 

‘would run on and on, until the media 

would be cooled down to the tempera- 

of the outer space. This would be an 

imate engine which, to all evidence, 

| be cooling a portion of the medium 

below the temperature of the surrounding, 
anu operating by the heat abstracted. 

VoL. LX.— 24-25. 
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But was it not possible to realize a similar 
condition without necessarily going to a 
height? Conceive, for the sake of illustra- 
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OBTAINING ENERGY 
AMBIENT MEDIUM. 


DIAGRAM b, FROM THE 


A, medium with little energy; 2B, B, ambient medium 
with much energy; O, path of the energy. 


tion, an inclosure 7, as illustrated in dia- 
gram b, such that energy could not be 
transferred across it except through a chan- 
nel or path O, and that, by some means or 
other, in this inclosure a medium were main- 
tained which would have little energy, and 
that on the outer side of the same there 
would be the ordinary ambient medium with 
much energy. Under these assumptions the 
energy would flow through the path O, as in- 
dicated by the arrow, and might then be con- 
verted on its passage into some other form 
of energy. The question was, Could such a 
condition be attained? Could we produce 
artificially such a “sink” for the energy of 
the ambient medium to flow in? Suppose 
that an extremely low temperature could be 
maintained by some process in a given space; 
the surrounding medium would then be com- 
pelled to give off heat, which could be con- 
verted into mechanical or other form of en- 
ergy, and utilized. By realizing such a plan, 
we should be enabled to get at any point of 
the globe a continuous supply of energy, 
day and night. More than this, reasoning 
in the abstract, it would seem possible to 
cause a quick circulation of the medium, 
and thus draw the energy at a very rapid 
rate. 

Here, then, was an idea which, if realizable, 
afforded a happy solution of the problem of 
getting energy from the medium. But was 
it realizable? I convinced myself that it was 
so.in a number of ways, of which one is the 
following. As regards heat, we are at a high 
level, which may be represented by the sur- 
face of a mountain lake considerably above 
the sea, the level of which may mark the 
absolute zero of temperature existing in the 
interstellar space. Heat, like water, flows 
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from high to low level, and, consequently, 
just as we can let the water of the lake run 
down to the sea, so we are able to let heat 
from the earth’s surface travel up into the 
cold region above. Heat, like water, can 
perform work in flowing down, and if we had 
any doubt as to whether we could derive 
energy from the medium by means of a ther- 
mopile, as before described, it would be dis- 
pelled by this analogue. But can we produce 
cold in a given portion of the space and 
cause the heat to flow in continually? To 
create such a “sink,” or “cold hole,” as we 
might say, in the medium, would be equiva- 
lent to producing in the lake a space either 
empty or filled with something much lighter 
than water. This we could do by placing in 
the lake a tank, and pumping all the water 
out of the latter. We know, then, that the 
water, if allowed to flow back into the tank, 
would, theoretically, be able to perform ex- 
actly the same amount of work which was 
used in pumping it out, but not a bit more. 
Consequently nothing could be gained in this 
double operation of first raising the water 
and then letting it fall down. This would 
mean that it is impossible to create such a 
sink in the medium. But let us reflect a 
moment. Heat, though following certain 
general laws of mechanics, like a fluid, is 
not such; it is energy which may be con- 
verted into other forms of energy as it 
passes from a high to a low level. To make 
our mechanical analogy complete and true, 
we must, therefore, assume that the water, 
in its passage into the tank, is converted into 
something else, which may be taken out of it 
without using any, or by using very little, 
power. For example, if heat be represented 
in this analogue by the water of the lake, 
the oxygen and hydrogen composing the 
water may illustrate other forms of energy 
into which the heat is transformed in pass- 
ing from hot to cold. If the process of heat- 
transformation were absolutely perfect, no 
heat at all would arrive at the low level, 
since all of it would be converted into other 
forms of energy. Corresponding to this 
ideal case, all the water flowing into the tank 
would be decomposed into oxygen and hy- 
drogen before reaching the bottom, and the 
result would be that water would continually 
flow in, and yet the tank would remain en- 
tirely empty, the gases formed escaping. 
We would thus produce, by expending ini- 
tially a certain amount of work to create a 
sink for the heat or, respectively, the water 
to flow in, a condition enabling us to get any 
amount of energy without further effort. 
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This would be an ideal way of obtaining 
tive power. We do not know of any 
absolutely perfect process of heat-cor 
sion, and consequently some heat will 
erally reach the low level, which meai 
say, in our mechanical analogue, that s 
water will arrive at the bottom of the t 
and a gradual and slow filling of the | 

will take place, necessitating contini. 1s 
pumping out. But evidently there wi 
less to pump out than flows in, or, in « 
words, less energy will be needed to m: n- 
tain the initial condition than is devel: 

by the fall, and this is to say that 
energy will be gained from the med 
What is not converted in flowing dow: 
just be raised up with its own energy, ani 
what is converted is clear gain. Thus the 
virtue of the principle I have discovered 
sides wholly in the conversion of the energy 
on the downward flow. 


FIRST EFFORTS TO PRODUCE THE SELF- 
ING ENGINE—THE MECHANICAL OSC! - 
TOR— WORK OF DEWAR AND _ LINI 


LIQUID AIR. 


HAVING recognized this truth, I began to 
devise means for carrying out my i 
and, after long thought, I finally conceived 
a combination of apparatus which should 
make possible the obtaining of power from 
the medium by a process of continuous co0l- 
ing of atmospheric air. This apparatus. by 
continually transforming heat into mech:in- 
ical work, tended to become colder and co 

and if it only were practicable to reach a very 
low temperature in this manner, then a sink 
for the heat could be produced, and energy 
could be derived from the medium. This 
seemed to be contrary to the statements 
of Carnot and Lord Kelvin before re- 
ferred to, but I concluded from the theory 
of the process that such a result could be «t- 
tained. This conclusion I reached, I think. i1 
the latter part of 1883, when I was in Par's, 
and it was at a time when my mind was being 
more and more dominated by an invent)! 
which I had evolved during the preced g 
year, and which has since become kno! 
under the name of the “rotating magne ic 
field.” During the few years which follo 

I elaborated further the plan I had i 
gined, and studied the working conditi: 
but made little headway. The commer¢ 
introduction in this country of the invent 
before referred to required most of my ¢'- 
ergies until 1889, when I again took up 1 
idea of the self-acting machine. A closer | 
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tion of the principles involved, and 
tion, now showed that the result I 
at could not be reached in a practi- 
ner by ordinary machinery, as I had 
eginning expected. This led me, as 
step, to the study of a type of engine 
y designated as “turbine,” which at 
emed to offer better chances for a 
ion of the idea. Soon I found, how- 
at the turbine, too, was unsuitable. 
conclusions showed that if an engine 
culiar kind could be brought to a 
cree of perfection, the plan I had con- 
vas realizable, and I resolved to pro- 
th thedevelopment of such an engine, 
mary object of which was to secure 
reatest economy of transformation 
into mechanical energy. A charac- 
feature of the engine was that the 
erforming piston was not connected 
ivthing else, but was perfectly free to 
at an enormous rate. The mechan- 
ficulties encountered in the construc- 
’ this engine were greater than I had 
ited, and I made slow progress. This 
as continued until early in 1892, when 
to London, where I saw Professor 
“s admirable experiments with liquefied 
Others had liquefied gases before, and 
Ozlewski and Pictet had performed 
ble early experiments in this line, but 
vas such a vigor about the work of 
that even the old appeared new. His 
ients showed, though in a way differ- 
m that I had imagined, that it was 
e to reach a very low temperature by 
rming heat into mechanical work, and 
ned, deeply impressed with what 1] had 
id more than ever convinced that my 
is practicable. The work temporarily 
pted was taken up anew, and soon I 
a fair state of perfection the engine 
[ have named “the mechanical oscil- 
In this machine I succeeded in doing 
with all packings, valves, and lubri- 
and in producing so rapid a vibration 
piston that shafts of tough steel, fas- 
tothe same and vibrated longitudinally, 
torn asunder. By combining this en- 
ith a dynamo of special design I pro- 
it highly efficient electrical generator, 
ible in measurements and determina- 
of physical quantities on account of 
varying rate of oscillation obtainable 
means. I exhibited several types of 
achine, named “mechanical and elec- 
scillator,” before the Electrical Con- 


s at the World’s Fair in Chicago during 


immer of 1893, in a lecture which, on 
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account of other pressing work, I was un- 
able to prepare for publication. On that 
occasion I exposed the principles of the 
mechanical oscillator, but the original pur- 
pose of this machine is explained here for 
the first time. 

In the process, as I had primarily con- 
ceived it, for the utilization of the energy 
of the ambient medium, there were five 
essential elements in combination, and each 
of these had to be newly designed and per- 
fected, as no such machines existed. The 
mechanical oscillator was the first ele- 
ment of this combination, and having per- 
fected this, I turned to the next, which was 
an air-compressor of a design in certain re- 
spects resembling that of the mechanieal 
oscillator. Similar difficulties in the con- 
struction were again encountered, but the 
vork was pushed vigorously, and at the 
close of 1894 I had completed these two 
elements of the combination, and thus pro- 
duced an apparatus for compressing air, 
virtually to any desired pressure, incom- 
parably simpler, smaller, and more eflicient 
than the ordinary. I was just beginning 
work on the third element, which together 
with the first two would give a refrigerating 
machine of exceptional efficiency and sim- 
plicity, when a misfortune befell me in the 
burning of my laboratory, which crippled my 
labors and delayed me. Shortly afterward 
Dr. Carl Linde announced the liquefaction 
of air by a self-cooling process, demonstrat- 
ing that it was practicable to proceed with 
the cooling until liquefaction of the air took 
place. This was the only experimental proof 
which I was still wanting that energy was 
obtainabie from the medium in the manner 
contemplated by me. 

The liquefaction of air bya self-cooling pro- 
cess was not, as popularly believed, an acci- 
dental discovery, but a scientific result which 
could not have been delayed much longer, 
and which, in all probability, could not have 
escaped Dewar. This fascinating advance, | 
believe, is largely due to the powerful work 
of this great Scotchman. Nevertheless, 
Linde’s is an immortal achievement. The 
manufacture of liquid air has been carried 
on for four years in Germany, on a scale 
much larger than in any other country, and 
this strange product has been applied for a 
variety of purposes. Much was expected of 
it in the beginning, but so far it has been 
an industrial ignis fatuus. By the use of 
such machinery as I am perfecting, its cost 
will probably be greatly lessened, but even 
then its commercial success will be ques- 
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tionable. When used as a refrigerant it is 
uneconomical, as its temperature is un- 
necessarily low. It is as expensive to 


maintain a body at a very low temperature 
as it is to keep it very hot; it takes coal to 
keep air cold. In oxygen manufacture it 
cannot yet compete with the electrolytic 
method. For use as an explosive it is un- 
suitable, because its low temperature again 
condemns it to a small efficiency, and for 
motive-power purposes its cost is still by far 
too high. It is of interest to note, how- 
ever, that in driving an engine by liquid air 
a certain amount of energy may be gained 
from the engine, or, stated otherwise, from 
the ambient medium which keeps the engine 
warm, each two hundred pounds of iron- 
casting of the latter contributing energy at 
the rate of about one effective horse-power 
during one hour. But this gain of the con- 
sumer is offset by an equal loss of the 
producer. 

Much of this task on which I have labored 
so long remains to be done. A number of 
mechanical details are still to be perfected 
and some difficulties of a different nature to 
be mastered, and I cannot hope to produce 
a self-acting machine deriving energy from 
the ambient medium for a long time yet, 
even if all my expectations should material- 
ize. Many circumstances have occurred 
which have retarded my work of late, but 
for several reasons the delay was beneficial. 

One of these reasons was that I had ample 
time to consider what the ultimate possibili- 
ties of this development might be. I worked 
for a long time fully convinced that the 
practical realization of this method of ob- 
taining energy from the sun would be of in- 
calculable industrial value, but the contin- 
ued study of the subject revealed the fact 
that while it will be commercially profitable 
if my expectations are well founded, it will 
not be so to an extraordinary degree. 


DISCOVERY OF UNEXPECTED PROPERTIES OF 
THE ATMOSPHERE—STRANGE EXPERIMENTS 
—TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
THROUGH ONE WIRE WITHOUT RETURN— 
TRANSMISSION THROUGH THE EARTH WITH- 
OUT ANY WIRE. 


ANOTHER of these reasons was that I was 
led to recognize the transmission of electri- 
cal energy to any distance through the media 
as by far the best solution of the great 
problem of harnessing the sun’s energy 
for the uses of man. For a long time I was 
convinced that such a transmission on an 
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industrial seale could never be reali 
but a discovery which I made changed 
view. I observed that under certain . 
ditions the atmosphere, which is non 
a high insulator, assumes conducting pro: -- 
ties, and so becomes capable of conv 
any amount of electrical energy. But 
difficulties in the way ef a practical ut 
tion of this discovery for the purpo 
transmitting electrical energy without : 
were seemingly insuperable. Electrical } 
sures of many millions of volts had to ve 
produced and handled; generating appari! 11s 
of a novel kind, capable of withstanding 
immense electrical stresses, had to be in- 
vented and perfected, and a complete safety 
against the dangers of the high-tensior . 
rents had to be attained in the system be! ire 1 
its practical introduction could be 
thought of. All this could not be done 
few weeks or months, or even years. 
work required patience and constant aj)))li- 
cation, but the improvements came, thouh 
slowly. Other valuable results were, how- 
ever, arrived at in the course of this |ing- 
continued work, of which I shall endeavor to 
give a brief account, enumerating the c\ief 
advances as they were successively effect od 
The discovery of the conducting projer- 
ties of the air, though unexpected, was onl) 
a natural result of experiments in a special 
field which I had carried on for some yeurs 
before. It was, I believe, during 188% that 
certain possibilities offered by extremely 
rapid electrical oscillations determined me 
to design a number of special machines 
adapted for their investigation. Owing to 
the peculiar requirements, the construc‘ ion 
of these machines was very difficult, and 
consumed much time and effort; but my 
work on them was generously rewarded, for 
I reached by their means several nove} «nd 
important results. One of the earliest ol- 
servations I made with these new mac!) vies 
was that electrical oscillations of an ex- 
tremely high rate act in an extraordinary 
manner upon the human organism. Tus, 
for instance, I demonstrated that powe ‘ul 
electrical discharges of several hun: red 
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thousand volts, which at that time v «re 
considered absolutely deadly, could be pa: -ed 
through the body without inconvenienc« or 


hurtful consequences. These oscillat ons 
produced other specific physiological effe: ‘ts, 
which, upon my announcement, were eag: '1) 
taken up by skilled physicians and fur' er 
investigated. This new field has proved it-«!f 
fruitful beyond expectation, and in the ‘ew 
years which have passed since, it has | en 
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ped to such an extent that it now 
: alegitimate and important department 
lical science. Many results, thought 
:sible at that time, are now readily ob- 
e with these oscillations, and many 
iments undreamed of then can now be 
performed by their means. I still re- 
‘y with pleasure how, nine years ago, 
eo] the discharge of a powerful induc- 
il through my body to demonstrate 
a scientific society the comparative 
essness of very rapidly vibrating elec- 
rrents, and I can still recall the as- 
ment of my audience. I would now 
take, with much less apprehension than 
| that experiment, to transmit through 
ly with such currents the entire elec- 
energy of the dynamos now working 
igara—forty or fifty thousand horse- 
I have produced electrical oscilla- 
vhich were of such intensity that 
‘irculating through my arms and chest 
have melted wires which joined my 
;, and still I felt no inconvenience. I 
iergized with such oscillations aloopof 
copper wire so powerfully that masses 
‘tal, and even objects of an electrical 
tance specifically greater than that of 
tissue, brought close to or placed 
the loop, were heated to a high tem- 
ire and melted, often with the violence 
xplosion, and yet into this very space in 
this terribly destructive turmoil was 
on I have repeatedly thrust my head 
it feeling anything or experiencing in- 

s after-effects. 
‘ther observation was that by means of 
scillations light could be produced in 
‘| and more economical manner, which 
sed to lead to an ideal system of elec- 
imination by vacuum-tubes, dispens- 
ith the necessity of renewal of lamps 
candescent filaments, and_ possibly 
vith the use of wires in the interior 
ildings. The efficiency of this light 
ises in proportion to the rate of the 
itions, and its commercial success is, 
efore, dependent on the ecenomical pro- 
in of electrical vibrations of transcend- 
ates. In this direction I have met with 
itying success of late, and the practical 
‘luction of this new system of illumina- 

is not far off. 

e investigations led to many other valu- 
observations and results, one of the more 
tant of which was the demonstration 
ie practicability of supplying electrical 


rgy through one wire without return. At 


I was able to transmit in this novel 
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manner only very small amounts of electri- 
cal energy, but in this line also my efforts 
have been rewarded with similar success. 

The photograph shown in Fig.3 (see p. 186) 
illustrates, as its title explains, an actual 
transmission of this kind effected with ap- 
paratus used in other experiments here de- 
scribed. To what a degree the appliances 
have been perfected since my first demon- 
strations early in 1891 before a scientific 
society, when my apparatus was barely capa- 
ble of lighting one lamp (which result was 
considered wonderful), will appear when I 
state that I have now no difficulty in lighting 
in this manner four or five hundred lamps, 
and could light many more. In fact, there 
is no limit to the amount of energy which 
may in this way be supplied to operate any 
kind of electrical device. 

After demonstrating the practicability of 
this method of transmission, the thought 
naturally occurred to me to use the earth as 
a conductor, thus dispensing with all wires. 
Whatever electricity may be, it is a fact 
that it behaves like an incompressible fluid, 
and the earth may be looked upon as an 
immense reservoir of electricity, which, | 
thought, could be disturbed effectively by a 
properly designed electrical machine. Ac- 
cordingly, my next efforts were directed to- 
ward perfecting a special apparatus which 
would be highly effective in creating a dis- 
turbance of electricity in the earth. The 
progress in this new direction was neces- 
sarily very slow and the work discouraging, 
until I finally succeeded in perfecting a novel 
kind of transformer orinduction-coil, particu- 
larly suited for this special purpose. That it 
is practicable, in this manner, not only to 
transmit minute amountsof electrical energy 
for operating delicate electrical devices, as I 
contemplated at first, but also electrical en- 
ergy in appreciable quantities, will appear 
from an inspection of Fig. 4 (see p. 186), 
which illustrates an actual experiment of 
this kind performed with the same apparatus. 
The result obtained was all the more re- 
markable as the top end of the coil was not 
connected to a wire or plate for magnifying 
the effect. 

’ TELEGRAPHY—THE SECRET OF 
ERRORS IN THE HERTZIAN INVES- 
RECEIVER OF WONDERFUL 


“ WIRELESS ” 
TUNING— 
TIGATIONS— A 
SENSITIVENESS. 

As the first valuable result of my experiments 

in this latter line a system of telegraphy with- 

out wires resulted, which I described in two 
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scientific lectures in February 
and March, 1893. It is me- 
chanically illustrated in dia- 
gram ¢, the upper part of which 
shows the electrical arrange- 
ment as I described it then, 
while the lower part illustrates 
its mechanical analogue. The 
system is extremely simple in 
principle. Imagine two tuning- 
forks F’, F, one at the sending- 
and the other at the receiving- 
station respectively, each hav- 
ing attached to its lower prong 
a minute piston p, fitting in a 
cylinder. Both the cylinders 
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DIAGRAM ¢. “WIRELESS” TELEGRAPHY MECHANICALLY ILLUSTR 
spread through the ground and 1 


communicate with a large reservoir F?, with 
elastic walls, which is supposed to be closed 
and filled with a light and incompressible 
fluid. By striking repeatedly one of the 
prongs of the tuning-fork F’, the small piston 
p below would bevibrated, and its vibrations, 
transmitted through the fluid, would reach 
the distant fork F’,, which is “tuned” to the 
fork F, or, stated otherwise, of exactly the 
same note as the latter. The fork F, would 
now be set vibrating, and its vibration would 
be intensified by the continued action of the 
distant fork /’ until its upper prong, swing- 
ing far out, would make an electrical connec- 
tion with a stationary contact ¢”’, starting 
in this manner some electrical or other ap- 
pliances which may be used for recording 
the signals. In this simple way messages 
could be exchanged between thetwostations, 
a similar contact ¢’ being provided for this 
purpose, close to the upper prong of the 
fork F, so that the apparatus at each station 
could be employed in turn as receiver and 


transmitter. 


The electrical system illustrated in the 
upper figure of diagram ¢ is exactly the same 
in principle, the two wires or circuits ESP 
and H,S,P,, which extend vertically to a 
height, representing the two tuning-forks 
with the pistons attached to them. These 
circuits are connected with the ground by 
plates E, E, and to two elevated metal sheets 
P, P,, which store electricity and thus mag- 


nify considerably the effect. 


The closed 


reservoir Ft, with elastic walls, is in this 
case replaced by the earth, and the fluid 


by electricity. Both of these 


circuits 


are “tuned” and operate just like the two 
tuning-forks. Instead of striking the fork F 
at the sending-station, electrical oscillations 
are produced in the vertical sending- or 
transmitting-wire ESP, as by the action 
of a source S, included in this wire, which 


the distant vertical receiving-wire EF); 
exciting corresponding electrical oscillat 


in the same. 


In the latter wire or circu 


included a sensitive device or receiver 
which is thus set in action and made to 


erate a relay or other appliance. Each 


tion is, of course, provided both with a so 
of electrical oscillations S and a sensi 
receiver S;, and a simple provision is 1 
for using each of the two wires alterna 
to send and to receive the messages. 
The exact attunement of the two circ 
secures great advantages, and, in fact, i 


essential in the practical use of the syst: 


In this respect many popular errors ex 
and, as a rule, in the technical reports 
this subject circuits and appliances are 
scribed as affording these advantages \ 
from their very nature it is evident 

this is impossible. 
best results it is essential that the lengt} 


cable. 


In order to attain 


each wire or circuit, from the ground « 
nection to the top, should be equal to « 
quarter of the wave-length of the elect: 
vibration in the wire, or else equal to t 
length multiplied by an odd number. W 
out the observation of this rule it is virtu 
impossible to prevent the interference : 
insure the privacy of messages. Therein 
the secret of tuning. To obtain the most 
isfactory results it is, however, necessar’ 
resort to electrical vibrations of low pit 
The Hertzian spark apparatus, used gener 
by experimenters, which produces osc 
tions of a very high rate, permits no effec: 
tuning, and slight disturbances are suffici: 
to render an exchange of messages impra 
But scientifically designed, effici: 
appliances allow nearly perfect adjustm: 
An experiment performed with the impro' 
apparatus repeatedly referred to, and 
tended to convey an idea of this feature, 
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ated in Fig. 5 (p. 187), which is suffi- 
y explained by its note. 
ce | described these simple principles 
vyaphy without wires I have had fre- 
occasion to note that the identical 
es and elements have been used, in 
ident belief that the signals are be- 
‘ansmitted to considerable distances 
(fertzian” radiations. This is only one 
y misapprehensions to which the in- 
ations of the lamented physicist have 
rise. About thirty-three years ago 
ell, following up a suggestive ex- 
ent made by Faraday in 1845, evolved 
ally simple theory which intimately 
ted light, radiant heat, and electri- 
enomena, interpreting them as being 
ie to vibrations of a hypothetical 
f inconceivable tenuity, called the 
No experimental verification was ar- 
at until Hertz, at the suggestion of 
oltz, undertook a series of experiments 
effect. Hertz proceeded with extraor- 
y ingenuity and insight, but devoted 
energy to the perfection of his old- 
med apparatus. The consequence was 
e failed to observe the important 
tion which the air played in his experi- 
s, and which I subsequently discovered. 
ting his experiments and reaching 
it results, I ventured to point out 
versight. The strength of the proofs 
“ht forward by Hertz in support of 
ell’s theory resided in the correct esti- 
of the rates of vibration of the circuits 
d. But I ascertained that he could 
ive obtained the rates he thought he 
etting. The vibrations with identical 
itus he employed are, as a rule, much 
r, this being due to the presence of air, 
produces a dampening effect upon a 
ly vibrating electric circuit of high 
ire, as a fluid does upon a vibrating 
v-fork. I have, however, discovered 
that time other causes of error, 
| have long ago ceased to look upon 
esults as being an experimental veri- 
m of the poetical conceptions of 
ell. The work of the great German 
icist has acted as an immense stimulus 
ntemporary electrical research, but it 
ikewise, in a measure, by its fascination, 
yzed the scientific mind, and thus ham- 
| independent inquiry. Every new phe- 
non which was discovered was made to 
e theory, and so very often the truth 
een unconsciously distorted. 


Vhen I advanced this system of telegra- 


ny mind was dominated by the idea of 
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effecting communication to any distance 
through the earth or environing medium, the 
practical consummation of which I consid- 
ered of transcendent importance, chiefly on 
account of the moral effect which it could 
not fail to produce universally. As the 
first effort to this end I proposed, at that 
time, to employ relay-stations with tuned 
circuits, in the hope of making thus practi- 
cable signaling over vast distances, even 
with apparatus of very moderate power 
then at my command. I was confident, how- 
ever, that with properly designed machinery 
signals could be transmitted to any point 
of the globe, no matter what the distance, 
without the necessity of using such inter- 
mediate stations. I gained this conviction 
through the discovery of a singular electri- 
cal phenomenon, which I described early 
in 1892, in lectures delivered before some 
scientific societies abroad, and which I 
have called a “rotating brush.” This is 
a bundle of light which is formed, under 
certain conditions, in a vacuum-bulb, and 
which is of a sensitiveness to magnetic 
and electric influences bordering, so to 
speak, on the supernatural. This light- 
bundle is rapidly rotated by the earth’s 
magnetism as many as twenty thousand 
times per second, the rotation in these 
parts being opposite to what it would be in 
the southern hemisphere, while in the region 
of the magnetic equator it should not rotate 
at all. In its mest sensitive state, which is 
difficult to attain, it is responsive to electric 
or magnetic influences to an incredible de- 
gree. The mere stiffening of the muscles of 
the arm and consequent slight electrical 
change in the body of an observer standing 
at some distance from it, will perceptibly 
affect it. When in this highly sensitive state 
it is capable of indicating the slightest mag- 
netic and electric changes taking place in 
the earth. The observation of this wonder- 
ful phenomenon impressed me strongly that 
communication at any distance could be 
easily effected by its means, provided that 
apparatus could be perfected capable of 
producing an electric or magnetic change 
of state, however small, in the terrestrial 
globe or environing medium. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW 
ELECTRICAL OSCILLATOR 
IMMENSE ELECTRICAL MOVEMENTS—THE 
EARTH RESPONDS TO MAN—INTERPLANE- 
TARY COMMUNICATION NOW PROBABLE, 


PRINCIPLE-- THE 
PRODUCTION OF 


I RESOLVED to concentrate my efforts upon 
this venturesome task, though it involved 
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great sacrifice, for the difficulties to be mas- 
tered were such that I could hope to con- 
summate it only after years of labor. It 
meant delay of other work to which I would 
have preferred to devote myself, but I 
gained the conviction that my energies 
could not be more usefully employed; for I 
recognized that an efficient apparatus for 
the production of powerful electrical oscilla- 
tions, as was needed for that specific pur- 
pose, was the key to the solution of other 
most important electrical and, in fact, human 
problems. Not only was communication, to 
any distance, without wires possible by its 
means, but, likewise, the transmission of en- 
ergy in great amounts, the burning of the 
atmospheric nitrogen, the production of an 
efficient illuminant, and many other results 
of inestimable scientific and industrial value. 
Finally, however, I had the satisfaction of 
accomplishing the task undertaken by the 
use of a new principle, the virtue of which 
is based on the marvelous properties of the 
electrical condenser. One of these is that 
it can discharge or explode its stored energy 
in an inconceivably short time. Owing to 
this it is unequaled in explosive violence. 
The explosion of dynamite is only the breath 
of a consumptive compared with its dis- 
charge. It is the means of producing the 
strongest current, the highest electrical 
pressure, the greatest commotion in the 
medium. Another of its properties, equally 
valuable, is that its discharge may vibrate 
at any rate desired up to many millions per 
second. 

I had arrived at the limit of rates obtain- 
able in other ways when the happy idea 
presented itself to me to resort to the con- 
denser. I arranged such an instrument so as 
to be charged and discharged alternately in 
rapid succession through a coil with a few 
turns of stout wire, forming the primary of 
a transformer or induction-coil. Each time 
the condenser was discharged the current 
would quiver in the primary wire and induce 
corresponding oscillations in the secondary. 
Thus a transformer or induction-coil on new 
principles was evolved, which I have called 
“the electrical oscillator,” partaking of 
those unique qualities which characterize 
the condenser, and enabling results to be 
attained impossible by other means. Elec- 
trical effects of any desired character and 
of intensities undreamed of before are‘now 
easily producible by perfected apparatus of 
this kind, to which frequent reference has 
been made, and the essential parts of which 
are shown in Fig. 6 (p. 188). For certain pur- 
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poses a strong inductive effect is required: 
for others the greatest possible suddenness: 
for others again, an exceptionally high 1 

of vibration or extreme pressure; while 
certain other objects immense electr 
movements are necessary. The photogra))!s 
in Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 10, of experiments per- 
formed with such an oscillator, may serve | 
illustrate some of these features and convey 
an idea of the magnitude of the effects acti 
ally produced. The completeness of the tit!es 
of the figures referred to makes a further 
description of them unnecessary. 

However extraordinary the results shown 
may appear, they are but trifling compared 
with those which are attainable by apparatus 
designed on these same principles. I have 
produced electrical discharges the actual 
path of which, from end to end, was pro)- 
ably more than one hundred feet long; but 
it would not be difficult to reach lengths one 
hundred times as great. I have produced 
electrical movements occurring at the rate 
of approximately one hundred thousand 
horse-power, but rates of one, five, or ten 
million horse-power are easily practical)|: 
In these experiments effects were develop 
incomparably greater than any ever pro- 
duced by human agencies, and yet these re- 
sults are but an embryo of what is to be. 

That communication without wires to any 
point of the globe is practicable with such 
apparatus would need no demonstrati: 
but through a discovery which I made | ob- 
tained absolute certitude. Popularly ex- 
plained, it is exactly this: When we raise 
the voice and hear an echo in reply, we 
know that the sound of the voice must 
have reached a distant wall, or boundary, 
and must have been reflected from the 
same. Exactly as the sound, so an electrical 
wave is reflected, and the same evidence 
which is afforded by an echo is offered by an 
electrical phenomenon known as a “station- 
ary ” wave—that is, a wave with fixed nodal 
and ventral regions. Instead of sending 
sound-vibrations toward a distant wall. | 
have sent electrical vibrations toward the 
remote boundaries of the earth, and inste:d 
of the wall the earth has replied. In pi: 
of an echo I have obtained a stationary e| 
trical wave, a wave reflected from afar. 

Stationary waves in the earth mean some 
thing more than mere telegraphy without 
wires to any distance. They will enable vs 
to attain many important specific resu!' 
impossible otherwise. For instance, by the'r 
use we may produce at will, from a sending- 
station, an electrical effect in any particul:r 
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region of the globe; we may determine the 
relative position or course of a moving ob- 


ject, such as a vessel at sea, the distance 
traversed by the same, or its speed; or we 
may send over the earth a wave of electricity 
traveling at any rate we desire, from the 
pace of a turtle up to lightning speed. 

\Vith these developments we have every 
reason to anticipate that in a time not very 
distant most telegraphic messages across the 
oceans will be transmitted without cables. 
For short distances we need a “wireless” 
telephone, which requires no expert opera- 
tors. The greater the spaces to be bridged, 
the more rational becomes communication 
without wires. The cable is not only an easily 
damaged and costly instrument, but it limits 
us in the speed of transmission by reason of a 
certain electrical property inseparable from 
its construction. A properly designed plant 
for effecting communication without wires 
oug!it to have many times the working capa- 
city of a cable, while it will involve incom- 
parably less expense. Not a long time will 
pass, | believe, before communication by cable 
will become obsolete, for not only will sig- 
naling by this new method be quicker and 
cheaper, but also much safer. By using 
some new means for isolating the messages 
I have contrived, an almost perfect 
privacy can be secured. 

I have observed the above effects so far 
only up to a limited distance of about six 
hundred miles, but inasmuch as there is 
virtually no limit to the power of the vi- 
brations producible with such an oscillator, 
I feel quite confident of the success of 
such a plant for effecting transoceanic 
communication. Nor is this all. My mea- 
surements and calculations have shown that 
it is perfectly practicable to produce on our 
by the use of these principles, an 
electrical movement of such magnitude 
that, without the slightest doubt, its effect 
will be perceptible on some of our nearer 

inets, as Venus and Mars. Thus from 

possibility interplanetary communi- 

tion has entered the stage of proba- 
bility. In fact, that we can produce a 
distinet effect on one of these planets in 
this novel manner, namely, by disturbing the 
electrical condition of the earth, is beyond 
any doubt. This way of effecting such com- 
munication is, however, essentially different 
from all others which have so far been 
proposed by scientific men. In all the pre- 
vious instances only a minute fraction of 
the total energy reaching the planet—as 
much as it would be possible to concentrate 
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in a reflector—could be utilized by the sup- 
posed observer in his instrument. But by 
the means I have developed he would be 
enabled to concentrate the larger portion of 
the entire energy transmitted to the planet 
in his instrument, and the chances of affect- 
ing the latter are thereby increased many 
millionfold. 

Besides machinery for producing vibra- 
tions of the required power, we must have 
delicate means capable of revealing the ef- 
fects of feeble influences exerted upon the 
earth. For such purposes, too, I have per- 
fected new methods. By their use we shall 
likewise be able, among other things, to 
detect at considerable distance the presence 
of an iceberg or other object at sea. By 
their use, also, I have discovered some ter- 
restrial phenomena still unexplained. That 
we can send a message to a planet is cer- 
tain, that we can get an answer is probable: 
man is not the only being in the Infinite 
gifted with a mind. 


ELECTRICAL ENERGY TO 
ANY DISTANCE WITHOUT WIRES—NOW 
PRACTICABLE—THE BEST MEANS OF IN- 
CREASING THE FORCE ACCELERATING THE 
HUMAN MASS. 


THE most valuable observation made in 
the course of these investigations was the 
extraordinary behavior of the atmosphere 
toward electric impulses of excessive elec- 
tromotive force. The experiments showed 
that the air at the ordinary pressure be- 
came distinctly conducting, and this opened 
up the wonderful prospect of transmit- 
ting large amounts of electrical energy 
for industrial purposes to great distances 
without wires, a possibility which, up to that 
time, was thought of only as a scientific 
dream. Further investigation revealed the 
important fact that the conductivity im- 
parted to the air by these electrical impulses 
of many millions of volts increased very 
rapidly with the degree of rarefaction, so 
that air strata at very moderate altitudes, 
which are easily accessible, offer, to all ex- 
perimental evidence, a perfect conducting 
path, better than a copper wire, for currents 
of this character. 

Thus the discovery of these new proper- 
ties of the atmosphere not only opened up 
the possibility of transmitting, without 
wires, energy in large amounts, but, what 
was still more significant, it afforded the 
certitude that energy could be transmitted 
in this manner economically. In this new 
system it matters little—in fact, almost 
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nothing—whether the transmission is ef- 
fected at a distance of a few miles or of a 
few thousand miles. 

While I have not, as yet, actually effected 
a transmission of a considerable amount of 
energy, such as would be of industrial im- 
portance, to a great distance by this new 
method, I have operated several model plants 
under exactly the same conditions which will 
exist in a large plant of this kind, and the 
practicability of the system is thoroughly 
demonstrated. The experiments have shown 
conclusively that, with two terminals main- 
tained at an elevation of not more than thirty 
thousand to thirty-five thousand feet above 
sea-level, and with an electrical pressure of 
fifteen to twenty million volts, the energy of 
thousands of horse-power can be transmitted 
over distances which may be hundreds and, 
if necessary, thousands of miles. I am hope- 
ful, however, that I may be able to reduce 
very considerably the elevation of the termi- 
nals now required, and with this object I am 
following up an idea which promises such a 
realization. There is, of course, a popular 
prejudice against using an electrical pres- 
sure of millions of volts, which may cause 
sparks to fly at distances of hundreds of 
feet, but, paradoxical as it may seem, the 
system, as I have described it in a technical 
publication, offers greater personal safety 
than most of the ordinary distribution cir- 
cuits now used in the cities. This is, in a 
measure, borne out by the fact that, although 
I have carried on such experiments for a 
number of years, no injury has been sustained 
either by me or any of my assistants. 

But to enable a practical introduction of 
the system, a number of essential require- 
ments are still to be fulfilled. It is notenough 
to develop appliances by means of which such 
a transmission can be effected. The ma- 
chinery must be such as to allow the transfor- 
mation and transmission of electrical energy 
under highly economical and practical con- 
ditions. Furthermore, an inducement must 
be offered to those who are engaged in the 
industrial exploitation of natural sources of 
power, as waterfalls, by guaranteeing greater 
returns on the capital invested than they can 
secure by local development of the property. 

From that moment when it was observed 
that, contrary to the established opinion, low 
and easily accessible strata of the atmo- 
sphere are capable of conducting electricity, 
the transmission of electrical energy without 
wires has become a rational task of the en- 
gineer, and one surpassing all others in im- 
portance. Its practical consummation would 
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mean that energy would be available 
the uses of man at any point of the gloi. 
not in small amounts such as might be ; 
rived from the ambient medium by suita 
machinery, but in quantities virtually 
limited, from waterfalls. Export of po. 
would then become the chief source of 
come for many happily situated countries. 
the United States, Canada, Central : 
South America, Switzerland, and Swed 
Men could settle down everywhere, ferti 
and irrigate the soil with little effort, : 
convert barren deserts into gardens, 
thus the entire globe could be transforn 
and made a fitter abode for mankind. It 
highly probable that if there are intellig: 
beings on Mars they have long ago realized 
this very idea, which would explain t 
changes on its surface noted by astronome 
The atmosphere on that planet, being 
considerably smaller density than that of i 
earth, would make the task much more easy. 
It is probable that we shall soon hav 
self-acting heat-engine capable of deriving 
moderate amounts of energy from the am 
bient medium. There is also a possibility 
though a small one—that we may obt: 
electrical energy direct from the sun. Thi: 
might be the case if the Maxwellian theor 
is true, according to which electrical vib: 
tions of all rates should emanate from t 
sun. I am still investigating this subject. 
Sir William Crookes has shown in his be: 
tiful invention known as the “radiometer ” 
that rays may produce by impact a mechani 
cal effect, and this may lead to some impor 
tant revelation as to the utilization of t 
sun’s rays in novel ways. Other sources of 
energy may be opened up, and new metho: 
of deriving energy from the sun discovere« 
but none of these or similar achie\ 
ments would equal in importance the tra 
mission of power to any distance throu 
the medium. I can conceive of no techni 
cal advance which would tend to unite t 
various elements of humanity more eff 
tively than this one, or of one which wo 
more add to and more economize hun 
energy. It would be the best means of 
creasing the force accelerating the hun 
mass. The mere moral influence of suc! 
radical departure would be incalculable. ( 
the other hand, if at any point of the glo’ 
energy can be obtajned in limited quantiti 
from the ambient medium by means of ° 
self-acting heat-engine or otherwise, | 
conditions will remain the same as befo: 
Human performance will be increased, | 
men will remain strangers as they were. 
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| anticipate that many, unprepared for 
these results, which, through long familiar- 
ity, appear to me simple and obvious, will 
consider them still far from practical appli- 
i Such reserve, and even opposition, of 
is as useful a quality and as necessary 
ment in human progress as the quick 
tivity and enthusiasm of others. Thus, 
iss Which resists the force at first, once 
movement, adds to the energy. The 
tific man does not aim at an immediate 
He does not expect that his advanced 
Daily work—my hands’ employment, 
To complete is pure enjoyment! 
Let, oh, let me never falter! 
No! there is no empty dreaming: 
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ideas will be readily taken up. His work is 
like that of the planter—for the future. His 
duty is to lay the foundation for those who 
are to come, and point the way. He lives and 
labors and hopes with the poet who says: 


Schaff’, das Tagwerk meiner Hiinde, 
Hohes Gliick, dass ich’s vollende! 

Lass, 0 lass mich nicht ermatten! 

Nein, es sind nicht leere Triume: 

Jetzt nur Stangen, diese Biume 

Geben einst noch Frucht und Schatten.! 


Lo! these trees, but bare poles seeming, 

Yet will;yield both fruit and shelter! 
Goethe’s “ Hope,” 

Translated by William Gibson, Com. U.S 
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of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s 
BO] "Telightfal heroines remarks, in 
ee speaking of certain would-be lead- 
M<23 erg of social reform in her vill age: 
lon’t know that I think they are so 
much above us as too far to one side. Some- 


= 


times it is longitude and sometimes it is 


latitude that separates people.” This is 
true, and the philosophy it teaches ap- 
plies quite as much to those who would 
reform the politics of a large city, or, for 
that matter, of the whole country, as to 
those who would reform the society of a 
hamlet. 

There is always danger of being misun- 
de rstood when one writes about such a sub- 
ject as this, because there are on each side 
unl ealthy extremists who like to take half 
of any statement and twist it into an argu- 
ment in favor of themselves or against their 
opponents. No single sentence or two is 
‘ient to explain a man’s full meaning, 
any more than in a sentence or two it would 
be possible to treat the question of the ne- 
cessity for, and the limitations of, proper 
party loyalty, with the thoroughness and 
justice shown, for instance, by Mr. Lecky 
in his recent queerly named volume, “The 
Map of Life.” 

\ll men in whose character there is not 
lement of hardened baseness must admit 
need in our public life of those qualities 

Which we somewhat vaguely group together 
when we speak of “reform,” and all men of 
sound mind must also admit the need of effi- 
ciency. There are, of course, men of such 
low moral type, or of such ingrained cyni- 
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cism, that they do not believe in the possibil- 
ity of making anything better, or do not care 
to see things better. There are also men who 
are slightly disordered mentally, or who are 
cursed with a moral twist which makes them 
champion reforms less from a desire to do 
good to others than as a kind of tribute to 
their own righteousness, for the sake of 
emphasizing their own superiority. From 
neither of these classes can we get any real 
help in the unending struggle for righteous- 
ness. There remains the great body of the 
people, including the entire body of those 
through whom the salvation of the people 
must ultimately be worked out. All these 
men combine or seek to combine in vary- 
ing degrees the quality of striving after the 
ideal, that is, the quality which makes 
men reformers, and the quality of so striv- 
ing through practical methods—the quality 
which makes men efficient. Both qualities 
are absolutely essential. The absence of 
either makes the presence of the other 
worthless or worse. 

If there is one tendency of the day which 
more than any other is unhealthy and unde- 
sirable, it is the tendency to deify mere 
“smartness,” unaccompanied by a sense of 
moral accountability. We shall never make 
our republic what it should be until as a 
people we thoroughly understand and put in 
practice the doctrine that success is abhor- 
rent if attained by the sacrifice of the funda- 
mental principles of morality. The success= 
ful man, whether in business or in politics, 
who has risen by conscienceless swindling of 
his neighbors, by deceit and chicanery, by 
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unscrupulous boldness and unscrupulous 
cunning, stands toward society as a danger- 
ous wild beast. The mean and cringing ad- 
miration which such a career commands 
among those who think crookedly or not at 
all makes this kind of success perhaps the 
most dangerous of all the influences that 
threaten our national life. Our standard of 
public and private conduct will never be 
raised to the proper level until we make the 
scoundrel who succeeds feel the weight of 
a hostile public opinion even more strongly 
than the scoundrel who fails. 

On the other hand, mere beating the air, 
mere visionary adherence to a nebulous and 
possibly highly undesirable ideal, is utterly 
worthless. The cloistered virtue which tim- 
idly shrinks from all contact with the rough 
world of actual life, and the uneasy, self- 
conscious vanity which misnames itself vir- 
tue, and which declines to codperate with 
whatever does not adopt its own fantastic 
standard, are rather worse than valueless, 
because they tend to rob the forces of good 
of elements on which they ought to be able 
to count in the ceaseless contest with the 
forces of evil. It is true that the imprac- 
ticable idealist differs from the hard-work- 
ing, sincere man who in practical fashion, 
and by deeds as well as by words, strives in 
some sort actually to realize his ideal; but 
the difference lies in the fact that the first 
is impracticable, not in his having a high 
ideal, for the ideal of the other may be even 
higher. At times a man must cut loose from 
his associates, and stand alone for a great 
cause; but the necessity for such action is 
almost as rare as the necessity for a revo- 
lution; and to take such ground continually, 
in season and out of season, is the sign of 
an unhealthy nature. It is not possible to 
lay down an inflexible rule as to when com- 
promise is right and when wrong; when it is 
a sign of the highest statesmanship to tem- 
porize, and when it is merely a proof of weak- 
ness. Now and then one can stand uncom- 
promisingly for a naked principle and force 
people up to it. This is always the attractive 
course; but in certain great crises it may be 
a very wrong course. Compromise, in the 
proper sense, merely means agreement; in the 
proper sense opportunism should merely 
mean doing the best possible with actual 
conditions as they exist. A compromise 
which results in a half-step toward evil is 
‘all wrong, just as the opportunist who saves 
himself for the moment by adopting a policy 
which is fraught with future disaster is 
all wrong; but no less wrong is the attitude 
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of those who will not come to an agreement 
through which, or will not follow the course 
by which, it is alone possible to accomplish 
practical results for good. 

These two attitudes, the attitude of deifv- 
ing mere efficiency, mere success, with 
regard to the moral qualities lying behind 
and the attitude of disregarding efficie: 
disregarding practical results, are the Sc; 
and Charybdis between which every ear: 
reformer, every politician who desires to 
make the name of his profession a term 
honor instead of shame, must steer. He 
must avoid both under penalty of wreckage, 
and it avails him nothing to have avoided 
one, if he founders on the other. People are 
apt to speak as if in political life, public 
life, it ought to be a mere case of striving 
upward—striving toward a high peak. The 
simile is inexact. Every man who is striving 
to do good public work is traveling along a 
ridge crest, with the gulf of failure on each 
side—the gulf of inefficiency on the one 
side, the gulf of unrighteousness on the 
other. All kinds of forces are continually 
playing on him, to shove him first into one 
gulf and then into the other; and even a 
wise and good man, unless he braces himse!f 
with uncommon firmness and foresight, as 
he is pushed this way and that, will find that 


his course becomes a pronounced zig: 
instead of a straight line; and if it become 
too pronounced he is lost, no matter to which 
side the zigzag may take him. Nor is he 
lost only as regards his own career. Whit 
is far more serious, his power of doing use- 
ful service to the public is at an end. He 
may still, if a mere politician, have political 
place, or, if a make-believe reformer, retain 
that notoriety upon which his vanity feeds. 
But, in either case, his usefulness to the 
community has ceased. 

The man who sacrifices everything to effi 
ciency needs but a short shrift in a discussio1 
like this. The abler he is, the more danger 
ous he is to the community. The master a 
typical representative of a great municij)a 
political organization recently stated uncer 
oath that “he was in politics for his poc! 
every time.” This put in its baldest a 
most cynically offensive shape the doctrine 
upon which certain public men act. It | 
not necessary to argue its iniquity with th: 
who have advanced any great distance |! 
yond the brigand theory of political |i 
Some years ago another public man enunc: 
ated much the same doctrine in the phrase, 
“The Decalogue and the Golden Rule have 
no part in political life.” Such statements, 
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openly made, imply a belief that the public 
conscience is dull; and where the men who 


yublie has itself to thank for all short- 
ings in public life. 

The man who is constitutionally incapable 
of working for practical results ought not to 
need a much longer shrift. In every com- 
munity there are little knots of fantastic 
extremists who loudly proclaim that they 
are striving for righteousness, and who, in 
reality, do their feeble best for unrighteous- 
ness. Just as the upright politician should 
hold in peculiar scorn the man who makes 
the name of politician a reproach and a 
shame, so the genuine reformer should real- 
ize that the cause he champions is espe- 
cially jeopardized by the mock reformer who 
does what he can to make reform a laugh- 


A caustic observer once remarked that 
when Dr. Johnson spoke of patriotism as the 
last refuge of a scoundrel, “he was ignorant 
of the infinite possibilities contained in the 
word ‘reform.’” The sneer was discreditable 
to the man who uttered it, for it is no more 
possible to justify corruption by railing at 
those who by their conduct throw scandal 
upon the cause of reform than it is to jus- 
tify treason by showing that men of shady 
character frequently try to cover their 
misconduet by fervent protestations of love 
of country. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that exactly as true patriots should be es- 
pecially jealous of any appeal to what is base 
under the guise of patriotism, so men who 
strive for honesty, and for the cleansing of 
what is corrupt in the dark places of our 
politics, should emphatically disassociate 
themselves from the men whose antics throw 
discredit upon the reforms they profess to 
advocate. 

These little knots of extremists are found 
all over, one type flourishing chiefly in one 
locality and another type in another. In the 
particular objects they severally profess to 
champion theyare as farasunder as the poles, 
for one of their characteristics is that each 
little group has its own patent recipe for 
salvation and pays no attention whatever to 
the other little groups; but in mental and 
moral habit they are fundamentally alike. 
They may be socialists of twenty different 
types, from the followers of Tolstoi down 
and up, or they may ostensibly champion 
some cause in itself excellent, such as tem- 
perance or municipal reform, or they may 
merely with comprehensive vagueness an- 
nounce themselves as the general enemies 
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of what is bad, of corruption, machine poli- 
tics, and the like. Their policies and prin- 
ciples are usually mutually exclusive; but 
that does not alter the conviction, which 
each feels or affects to feel, that his particu- 
lar group is the real vanguard of the army 
of reform. Of course, as the particular 
groups are all marching in different direc- 
tions, it is not possible for more than one of 
them to be the vanguard. The others, at 
best, must be off to one side, and may pos- 
sibly be marching the wrong way in the rear; 
and, as a matter of fact, it is only occasion- 
ally that any one of them is in the front. 
There are in each group many entirely sin- 
cere and honest men, and because of the 
presence of these men we are too apt to pay 
some of their associates the unmerited com- 
pliment of speaking of them also as honest 
but impracticable. As a matter of fact, the 
typical extremist of this kind differs from 
the practical reformer, from the public man 
who strives in practical fashion for decency, 
not at all in superior morality, but in in- 
ferior sense. He is not more virtuous; he 
is less virtuous. He is merely more foolish. 
When Wendell Phillips denounced Abraham 
Lincoln as “the slave-hound of Illinois,” he 
did not show himself more virtuous than 
Lincoln, but more foolish. Neither did he 
advance the cause of human freedom. When 
the contest for the Union and against slavery 
took on definite shape, then he and his kind 
were swept aside by the statesmen and sol- 
diers like Lincoln and Seward, Grant and 
Farragut, who alone were able to ride the 
storm. Great as is the superiority in effi- 
ciency of the men who do things over those 
who do not, it may be no greater than their 
superiority in morality. In addition to the 
simple and sincere men who have a twist in 
their mental make-up, these knots of enthu- 
siasts contain, especially among their lead- 
ers, men of morbid vanity, who thirst for 
notoriety, men who lack power to accomplish 
anything if they go in with their fellows to 
fight for results, and who prefer to sit out- 
side and attract momentary attention by de- 
nouncing those who are really forces for 
good. 

In every community in our land there are 
many hundreds of earnest and sincere men, 
clergymen and laymen, reformers who strive 
for reform in the field of politics, in the field 
of philanthropy, in the field of social life; 
and we could count on the fingers of one 
hand the number of times these men have 
been really aided in their efforts by the men 
of the type referred to in the preceding para- 
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graph. The socialist who raves against the 
existing order is not the man who ever lifts 
his hand practically to make our social life 
a little better, to make the conditions that 
bear upon the unfortunate a little easier; 
the man who demands the immediate im- 
possible in temperance is not the man who 
ever aids in an effort to minimize the evils 
caused by the saloon; and those who work 
practically for political reform are hampered, 
so far as they are affected at all, by the 
strutting vanity of the professional imprac- 
ticables. 

It is not that these little knots of men ac- 
complish much of a positive nature that is 
objectionable, for their direct influence is in- 
considerable; but they do have an undoubted 
indirect effect for bad, and this of a double 
kind. They affect for evil a certain number of 
decent men in one way and a certain number 
of equally decent men in an entirely different 
way. Some decent men, following their lead, 
withdraw themselves from the active work of 
life, whether social, philanthropic, or politi- 
cal, and by the amount they thus withdraw 
from the side of the forces of good they 
strengthen the forces of evil, as, of course, 
it makes no difference whether we lessen 
the numerator or increase the denominator. 
Other decent men are so alienated by such 
conduct that in their turn they abandon all 
effort to fight for reform, believing reform- 
ers to be either hypocrites or fools. Both of 
these phenomena are perfectly familiar to 
every active politician who has striven for 
decency, and to every man who has studied 
history in an intelligent way. Few things 
hurt a good cause more than the excesses of 
its nominal friends. 

Fortunately, most extremists lack the 
power to commit dangerous excesses. Their 
action is normally as abortive as that of the 
queer abolitionist group who, in 1864, nomi- 
nated a candidate against Abraham Lincoln 
when hewasrunning forreélection tothe Pres- 
idency. The men entering this movement rep- 
resented all extremes, moral and mental. 
Nominally they opposed Lincoln becausethey 
did not feel that he had gone far enough in 
what they deemed the right direction, —had 
not been sufficiently extreme, —and they ob- 
jected to what they styled his opportunism, 
his tendency to compromise, his temporizing 
conduct, and his being a practical politician. 
In reality, of course, their opposition to Lin- 
coln was conditioned, not upon what Lincoln 
had done, but upon their own natures. They 
were incapable of supporting a great con- 
structive statesman in a great crisis; and 
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this, not because they were too virtuous, | 
because they lacked the necessary comn 
sense and power of subordination of self :o 
enable them to work disinterestedly wi: 
others for the common good. Their move- 
ment, however, proved utterly abortive, and 
they had no effect even for evil. The sound 
wholesome common sense of the American 
people fortunately renders such moveme 

as a rule, innocuous; and this is, in reali 
the prime reason why republican government 
prospers in America, as it does not pros} 
for instance, in France. With us these 
tle knots of impracticables have an insiy 
nificant effect upon the national life, and no 
representation to speak of in our govern- 
mental assemblies. In France, where the 
nation has not the habit of self-government, 
and where the national spirit is more volatile 
and less sane, each little group grows until 
it becomes a power for evil, and, taken to- 
gether, all the little groups give to French 
political life its curious, and by no means 
elevating, kaleidoscopic character. 

Macaulay’s eminently sane and wholesome 
spirit and his knowledge of practical affairs 
give him a peculiar value among historians 
of political thought. In speaking of Scot- 
land at the end of the seventeenth century 
he writes as follows: 

“It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the same country should have produced in 
the same age the most wonderful specimens 
of both extremes of human nature. Even 
in things indifferent the Scotch Puritan 
would hear of no compromise; and he was 
but too ready to consider all who recom- 
mended prudence and charity as traitors to 
the cause of truth. On the other hand, the 
Scotchmen of that generation who made a 
figure in Parliament were the most dishonest 
and unblushing time-servers that the world 
has ever seen. Perhaps it is natural that 
the most callous and impudent vice should 
be found in the near neighborhood of wun- 
reasonable and impracticable virtue. Where 
enthusiasts are ready to destroy or be ‘c- 
stroyed for trifles magnified into importance 
by a squeamish conscience, it is not strange 
that the very name of conscience shouw!d 
become a byword of contempt to cool and 
shrewd men of business.” 

What he says of Scotland in the time of 
King James and King William is true, word 
for word, of civic life in New York two cen- 
turies later. We see in New York sodden 
masses of voters manipulated by clever, un- 
scrupulous, and utterly selfish masters of 
machine politics. Against them we see, it is 
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true. masses of voters who both know how 
to. and do, strive for righteousness; but we 
see also very many others in whom the ca- 
pacity for self-government seems to have 
atrophied. They have lost the power to do 
prac tical work by ceasing to exercise it, by 
contining themselves to criticism and theo- 
rizing, to intemperate abuse and intemper- 
hampionship of what they but imper- 
fectly understand. The analogues of the 
men whom Macaulay condemns exist in 
numbers in New York, and work evil in our 
life for the very reason that Macau- 
lav gives. They do not do practical work, 
and the extreme folly of their position 
makes them not infrequently the allies of 
scoundrels who cynically practise corrup- 
tion. Too often, indeed, they actually alien- 
ate from the cause of decency keen and 
honest men, who grow to regard all move- 
ments for reform with contemptuous dislike 
because of the folly and vanity of the men 
who in the name of righteousness preach 
unwisdom and practise uncharitableness. 
These men thus do inestimable damage ; 
for the reform spirit, the spirit of striving 
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after high ideals, is the breath of life in our 
political institutions; and whatever weakens 


it by just so much lessens the chance of ulti- 
mate success under democratic government. 

Discarding the two extremes, the men who 
deliberately work for evil, and the men who 
are unwilling or incapable of working for 
goo, there remains the great mass of men 
who do desire to be efficient, who do desire 
to make this world a better place to live in, 
and to do what they can toward achieving 
cleaner minds and more wholesome bodies. 
To these, after all, we can only say: Strive 
manfully for righteousness, and strive so as 
to make your efforts for good count. You 
are not to be excused if you fail to try to 
make things better; and the very phrase 
“trying to make things better” implies try- 
ing in practical fashion. One man’s capacity 
is for one kind of work and another man’s 
capacity for another kind of work. One 
affects certain methods and another affects 
entirely different methods. All this is of little 
concern. What is of really vital importance 
is that something should be accomplished, 
and that this something should be worthy 
of accomplishment. The field is of vast 
size, and the laborers are always too few. 
There is not the slightest excuse for one 
sincere worker looking down upon another 
because he chooses a different part of 
the field and different implements. It is 
inexcusable to refuse to work, to work 
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slackly or perversely, or to mar the work 
of others. 

No man is justified in doing evil on the 
ground of expediency. He is bound to do 
all the good possible. Yet he must consider 
the question of expediency, in order that he 
may do all the good possible, for otherwise 
he will do none. As soon as a politician gets 
to the point of thinking that in order to be 
“practical” he has got to be base, he has 
become a noxious member of the body poli- 
tic. That species of practicability eats into 
the moral sense of the people like a cancer, 
and he who practises it can no more be ex- 
cused than an editor who debauches public 
decency in order to sell his paper. 

We need the worker in the fields of social 
and civic reform; the man who is keenly in- 
terested in some university settlement, some 
civic club or citizens’ association which is 
striving to elevate the standard of life. 
We need clean, healthy newspapers, with 
clean, healthy criticism which shall be fear- 
less and truthful. We need upright politi- 
cians, who will take the time and trouble, 
and who possess the capacity, to manage 
caucuses, conventions, and public assem- 
blies. We need men who try to be their 
poorer brothers’ keepers to the extent of 
befriending them and working with them so 
far as they are willing; men who work in 
charitable associations, or, what is even 
better, strive to get into touch with the 
wage-workers, to understand them, and to 
champion their cause when it is just. We 
need the sound and healthy idealist; the 
theoretic writer, preacher, or teacher; the 
Emerson or Phillips Brooks, who helps to 
create the atmosphere of enthusiasm and 
practical endeavor. In public life we need 
not only men who are able to work in and 
through their parties, but also upright, fear- 
less, rational independents, who will deal im- 
partial justice to all men and all parties. We 
need men who are far-sighted and resolute; 
men who combine sincerity with sanity. We 
need scholarly men, too—men who study 
all the difficult questions of our political life 
from the standpoint both of practice and of 
theory; men who thus study trusts, or muni- 
cipal government, or finance, or taxation, or 
civil-service reform, as the authors of the 
“Federalist ” studied the problems of federal 
government. 

In closing, let me again dwell upon the 
point I am seeking to emphasize, so that 
there shall be no chance of honest misun- 
derstanding of what I say. It is vital that 
every man who is in politics, as a man ought 
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to be, with a disinterested purpose to serve 
the public, should strive steadily for reform; 
that he should have the highest ideals. He 
must lead, only he must lead in the right 
direction, and normally he must be in sight 
of his followers. Cynicism in public life is 
a curse, and when a man has lost the power 
of enthusiasm for righteousness, it will be 
better for him and the country if he aban- 
dons public life. 

Above all, the political reformer must not 
permit himself to be driven from his duty of 
supporting what is right by any irritation at 
the men who, while nominally supporting the 
same objects, and even ridiculing him as a 
backslider or an “opportunist,” yet by their 
levity or fanaticism do damage to the cause 
which he really serves, and which they pro- 
fess to serve. Let him disregard them; for 
though they are, according to their ability, 
the foes of decent politics, yet, after all, 
they are but weaklings, and the real and 
dangerous enemies of the cause he holds 
dear are those sinister beings who batten on 
the evil of our political system, and both 
profit by its existence, and by their own 
existence tend to perpetuate and increase it. 
We must not be diverted from our warfare 
with these powerful and efficient corruption- 
ists by irritation at the vain prattlers who 
think they are at the head of the reform 
forces, whereas they are really wandering 
in bypaths in the rear. ; 

The professional impracticable, the man 
who sneers at the sane and honest strivers 
after good, who sneers at the men who are 
following, however humbly, in the footsteps 
of those who worked for and secured prac- 
tical results in the days of Washington, and 
again in the days of Lincoln, who denounces 
them as time-servers and compromisers, is, 
of course, an ally of corruption. But, after 
all, he can generally be disregarded, whereas 
the real and dangerous foe is the corrupt 
politician, whom we cannot afford to disre- 
gard. When one of these professional im- 
practicables denounces the attitude of 
decent men as “a hodge-podge of the ideal 
and the practicable,” he is amusingly un- 
aware that he is writing his own con- 
demnation, showing his own inability to do 
good work or to appreciate good work. The 
Constitutional Convention over which Wash- 
ington presided, and which made us a nation, 
represented precisely and exactly this 
“hodge-podge,” and was frantically de- 
nounced in its day by the men of the im- 
practicable type. Lincoln’s career through- 
out the Civil War was such a “ hodge-podge,” 
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and was in its turn denounced in exactly the 
same way. Lincoln disregarded the jibes of 
these men, who did their puny best to }, 
the great cause for which he battled: 
they never, by their pin-pricks, succe: 

in diverting him from the real foe. 
fanatical antislavery people wished to | 
him into unwise, extreme, and prema 
action, and denounced him as compromi 
with the forces of evil, as being a pract 
politician—which he was, if practicality 
held to include wisdom and high pur; 
He did not permit himself to be affecte 
their position. He did not yield to what t 
advised when it was impracticable, nor 

he permit himself to become prejudi 
against so much of what they champi 

as was right and practicable. His ideal 
just as high as theirs. He did not lowe: 
He did not lose his temper at their conduct, 
or cease to strive for the abolition of slavery 
and the restoration of the Union; and where 
as their conduct foreboded disaster to | 
causes, his efforts secured the success 
both. So, in our turn, we of to-day are hx 

to try to tread in the footsteps of those gre: 
Americans who in the past have held a | 
ideal and have striven mightily thr 
practical methods to realize that ideal. 
There must be many compromises; but 
cannot compromise with dishonesty, 

sin. We must not be misled at any time by 
the cheap assertion that people get only 
what they want; that the editor of a 
graded newspaper is to be excused bec: 
the public want the degradation; that 
city officials who inaugurate a “wide-open” 
policy are to be excused because a port! 
of the public likes vice; that the men \ 
jeer at philanthropy are to be excused |e 
cause among philanthropists there are hy} 
crites, and among unfortunates there : 
vicious and unworthy people. To pand 
depravity inevitably means to increase 
depravity. It isa dreadful thing that pu 
sentiment should condone misconduct 
public man; but this is no excuse for 1! 
public man, if by his conduct he still fur 
degrades public sentiment. There cai 

no meddling with the laws of righteousn: 
of decency, of morality. We are in h 
bound to put into practice what we prea 
to remember that we are not to be excus 
if we do not; and that in the last resort 
material prosperity, no business acumen, 
intellectual development of any kind, ci! 
atone in the life of a nation for the lack of 
the fundamental qualities of courage, hon- 
esty, and common sense. 
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VI. 


ee) HE next dayI saw Xerxes. Three 
ate ares, years of the life of what he at 
fay SY) first calledthe “ meetropolis,”and 
4 (4y| the vigor of reacquired health, 
#4 together with another influence, 
t notable changes in the outer 
ways, dress, and language of the great rail- 
road-wrecker. He still had the look of animal 
power. The ursine appearance of awkward 
strength was still present; the huge hands, 
the strong, prominent muscles of the jaws, 
like those of the Bonapartes, the rolling walk 
of the plantigrade, all were as before. Vin- 
cent remarked later that he must always have 
been a person of varied and unexpectable 
capabilities, and even of undeveloped tastes. 
Courageous in action, outspoken rather than 
frank, lavish rather than generous, at times 
amazingly impulsive, he was, beneath all, the 
wild beast of the jungles of finance, strong, 
adroit, and merciless. “He has also the 
Christianity of humor,” said St. Clair, at a 
still later date, “and that,” observed the 
poet, “does prevent a man from being con- 
sistently inhuman.” This queer comment set 
me to thinking whether the great criminal 
natures I had met in my time were ever en- 
dowed with this quality of humor. 

Mr. Xerxes Crofter came into my library 
at morning, and before accepting a seat, set 
his huge hands on the table and stood still. 
I rose and said: “Good morning. Sit down.” 

Without returning my salutation, he said: 
“Can'tdoit, doctor; got to meet some railroad 
men. I came here to talk with your friend 
Clayborne. He says I must dine with him to- 
morrow; afterward he will see about it. That 
isn’t business. I came here to get the better 
of him about a coal deal.” Here he paused. 

“Well?” said I. 

“Confound it! Where I was born you 
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can’t shoot a man in his own cabin. He 
won’t talk business at table, I guess?” 

“No, certainly not. Restateaseabout that.” 

“But after I feed and drink his cham- 
pagne he will know all about me. When I 
eat and drink I ’m a rather loose-languaged 
sort of man. Now he can’t judge my hand.” 

“But you will know him, too.” 

“Well, maybe. We won’t play chess if I 
know X. Crofter.” He laughed as he recalled 
the incident of our first encounter. 

“T am to dine with you,” said I; “no one 
else.” 

“Good! Then you will take care of this 
innocent orphan. I forgot his lawyer is to 
dine with us, too, a man named Vincent. I 
heard him argue a case once. He talked the 
gentlest you ever heard, but, Lord! when he 
was through with that man, and the court 
rose, —itwas in Arkansas; the supremecourt, 
you know,—the fellow followed him out on 
to the sidewalk. Joe Bristed had killed two 
or more, and now we all knew he was red- 
blood-mad. Says he to this Vincent, ‘No 
man can talk that way about me and live,’ 
and with this he drew a Colt, and folks squan- 
dered. Well, Vincent he just stood still with 
his hands at his sides and looked at Joe. 
All he said was: ‘I made it clear that you are 
a thief. Now I know that you are a coward.’ 
‘Great Scott!’ says Joe, ‘you are a brave 
man,’ and he put out his hand. This Vin- 
cent he just took no kind of notice of him, 
and walked away as cool as a cucumber. 
Darned if I know why cucumbers are cool.” 

“And Joe?” 

“Oh, says he, ‘ Busted, boys,’ and gave it 
up. I want to see that man. Ever tell you 
that story? No? Hedidn’t? That’s queer. 
It was in the papers, though, but the editor 
got punctuated—full stop, you know. Good 
joke that! Well, I just came in to show 


myself. I’m as right as a young grizzly. I 
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suppose it is white tie and full uniform? 
Yes? Good-by.” 

I drove Vincent out next day to this 
singular dinner-party. On the way we talked 
over my Western patient. 

“He has ruined many better men,” said 
Vincent, “and now he has quit plundering 
and retired from brigandage with some in- 
credible amount of plunder. He has cor- 
rupted courts, bought legislation, bribed 
men, and caused tears enough to drown 
him. And his grandchildren may marry 
yours. Success covers a multitude of sins. 
And this devil goes to church, — meeting, my 
wife would say,—and some of the preachers 
fawn at his feet. I should like to talk 
frankly with a man like this man.” 

“It might, it may, be entirely possible. I 
think I have already said so.” 

“T cannot see, Owen, how one could do it. 
I mean talk frankly. How surely our man- 
ners protect a man from the shafts of social 
opinion, and how easily we in America con- 
done or forget the crimes of finance! In 
England one slip as to money matters will 
ruin the career of a politician. With us it 
is strangely passed over and soon forgotten. 
But let a man with us go notoriously wrong 
about women, and he is ruined.” 


“Yes, and, on the other hand, in England 
that sin does not affect a career.” 


“Ts that due to the vast influence of 
women in our national life? I do not think 
they feel as you or I do, that looseness as to 
money matters is a more influential, a more 
radical evi! in public life. The one form of 
crime personally appeals to them; the other 
does not.” 

“That may be so.” 

“Here we are. I never before dined with 
a complete rascal.” 

“He is sadly incomplete, Vincent.” 

We were twenty minutes before our time. 
Clayborne was dressing. We walked into 
the drawing-room, and at last, as Vincent 
wanted to look at a book, into the great 
library. There, to my surprise, was Crofter, 
standing in front of a replica of Stuart’s 
“Washington.” The Western man, too, was 
before his time. He turned as we entered, and 
I introduced these two most dissimilar men. 

Then, and later, I was surprised to see 
how much Crofter had changed. He was on 
his guard, was perfectly well dressed, and, 
except when he told some wild Western 
story, used far better English than he had 
employed in the days of our earlier acquain- 
tance. The gradual alteration puzzled me, 
until I learned that a well-known and clever 
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widow in New York had undertaken the task 
of taming and civilizing this sturdy brute, 
She ended by marrying him, and did really 
effect such a notable alteration in his dress. 
language, and manners as is possible only 
when an intelligent and well-bred lady js 
resolute to influence an American of Crof- 
ter’s type. She was a refined woman, ani, | 
should add, was honestly in love with my 
powerful grizzly. 

“That is one of the best replicas I ever 
saw,” he said. “Pity Stuart did not sign his 
pictures. I make a point of that when I buy 
a picture. I like it autographed.” ; 

“Do you think, Mr. Crofter,” said I, “that 
this portrait gives one any idea of the man 
Washington?” 

“Now, that is just the kind of thing | 
should liketoask Mr. Vincent,” returned Crof- 
ter; “he knows men and he knows pictures.” 

Vincent, too much a man of the world to 
betray himself, was, I knew well, resenting 
inwardly this intimate judgment as to his 
qualities as a student of men and their por- 
traits. But it was scarcely possible not to 
be interested by Crofter. His mind was 
vigorous, his opinions bold and freshly origi- 
nal, his mode of expression at times uncom- 
mon, but always effective. 

Vincent replied: “I think that if we take 
the man Washington far on in mid-life, as 
now at last we know him, and were to con- 
struct a face to express the man and his life, 
it would not be the face of such a picture as 
Stuart drew.” 

“They ought,” said Crofter, “ to have hired 
Reynolds to have come over and painted him: 
and there is no great painting of Lincoin.” 

“Tt is one thing,” said I, “to paint a man’s 
face; quite another to paint on it his charac- 
ter. Usually, in these days of concealment 
and self-control, only a part of a man’s na- 
ture gets written clearly on his face. That 
is the interest of the sixteenth-century por- 
traits. The time unmuzzled all passions, all 
personal qualities. It was fatal to Italy; it 
was fortunate for the artist.” 

“T am not sure you are right as to | 
portrait,” said Crofter. “Washington w: 
an out-of-doors man, and I do notice 
men who live in the saddle and under | 
sun don’t get their faces wrinkle-written |ike 
men that live indoors. You just get a light 
sketch of the man on his features. He don't 
draw himself strong. This Washington only 
looks grave and serious. He don’t show for 
what he went through. And then there ’s 
another thing. His kind of bred men don't 
scrawl what they are all over their faces. 
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Ever notice that, Mr. Vincent? Now, your 
face don’t give any clear notion of what you 


wet do not think I have,” said Vincent, 
shortly. “1 was wondering what Washington 
would have been had he lived to-day.” 

“Hard question that,” returned Crofter. 
“He certainly was a large man. I don’t sup- 
nose he had the outfit for our time. But 
then, no time is the boss of a big man. He 
was a hard, steady fighter; he never did have 
quiet horses to ride. Had a hard time from 
the start. His own State did n’t altogether 
want him. He kept goin’ to school all his 
life. He made himself if ever a man did.” 

“What you say as to his own State is 
true,” said Clayborne, coming up behind us 
as we stood before the portrait. “But how 
did you know that?” The scholar was as 
much astonished as Vincent. “What the 

deuce,” he said later, “has this fellow to do 
with history?” I fancy he considered it dis- 
respectful to the historic Muse. 

“The planters did not want him,” said 
Crofter, in reply. “ Did you ever see ‘ Meade’s 
Diary,’ Mr. Vincent?” 

“Never. What of it?” 

“I happened on it last year. I ’ve taken 
to picking up books about the Revolution. I 
have time to read now. Novels don’t get me. 
Meade says they wanted Colonel Byrd of 
Westover, and declares that he was the 
bigger man of the two.” 

Vincent, who knew our history rarely 
well, said, “I never saw the diary.” 

“Glad to send it to you. It was privately 
printed. Can’t buy it.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” said Vincent. 
He had no mind to be under obligations to 
Crofter. 

“It is no trouble. There is another—oh, 
some autograph letters. I ’ll send them all.” 

I saw Vincent’s look of annoyance, and 
was amused. He had, however, no chance to 
defend himself further, for at this moment 
the servant announced dinner. 

Vil. 
I HAVE always had a fancy for the study of 
character. Novel social contacts offer fresh 
opportunities for such study. A new situa- 
tion hecomes a laboratory in which one may 
consider the reactions of one man upon an- 
other. If people are diverse, yet positive, 
the results are the more apt to be distinct 
and valuable. Here were three very definite 
people. Each of them was typically pecu- 
liar. In the laboratory certain agents which 
come in contact chemically decline to alter 
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or to be altered, and remain neutrally in- 
different. This idea was in my mind as I 
watched Vincent and Crofter. The Western 
man was of gladiatorial make. Audacity, 
endurance, and intelligent power were clearly 
to be read on the strong-featured face below 
the wire-like, resolute curls of his abundant 
hair. He was now, as I said, on guard, at- 
tentive. Only once did I note any trace of 
the crude society out of which he came. 
When Clayborne gave signs of leaving the 
table, Crofter, who was listening intently 
to Vincent, put out a searching paw, in 
evident pursuit of the boarding-house nap- 
kin-ring of youthful days. I was sure of 
this, because he had automatically folded 
and rolled up his napkin. He shook it out 
and cast it on the table as our host rose. 
In contrast to Crofter was the refinement 
of Vincent’s familiar face, with its look of 
reserved power, and its suggestion of stern- 
ness in mouth and chin. There was a queer 
look of innocence about the large blue eyes 
of the man of the financial prize-ring, but 
Vincent’s eyes of lucent gray possessed 
mysterious influences for those who loved, 
hated, or respected this sensitive and high- 
bred gentleman. Would these two prove too 
socially neutral? It seemed likely to be so. 
Once or twice I tried to come in as the third 
reagent, which in a chemist’s solution of 
inactive compounds has the capacity to 
cause abrupt and interesting interchange of 
the constituent elements. I had no such luck. 

The champagne was evidently to Crofter’s 
liking; he asked if it were not a vintage wine. 
Clayborne, who to appearance was no more 
affected by wine than by beer, which was his 
ordinary drink, set his guest a sad example. 
Crofter took of the gay vintage, as it seemed 
to me, in excess. Perhaps this novel society 
made him forget his usually moderate habits. 
In fact, I had forbidden him to use stimu- 
lants, and he had been singularly obedient. 
He talked well, and at first listened quietly, 
but I suspect that the increasing effects of 
our host’s champagne may account in some 
degree for what happened after dinner. 

No word was said as to railroads or money. 
New York had bored him at first. Yes, he 
had had to find occupation, and had taken 
to buying pictures, but only landscapes or, 
now and then, portraits. Vincent’s taste was 
apparently well known to Crofter, for, with 
his usual businesslike turn, he had employed 
his secretary to make a list of notable pri- 
vate collections. Vincent’s was not large, 
but of remarkable interest. 

“You have a little Gainsborough I bid on 
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once,” said Crofter. “It was too dear. I 
waited. When I thought it would have 
dropped to my notion of value, I found you 
had bought it. If ever you feel like selling 
it, I won’t stand on price.” 

I saw Vincent stiffen himself a little. 
“Thank you,” he said. “Mrs. Vincent gave 
it to me. I, too, thought it rather dear.” 

“Now,” said Crofter, “is n’t that just like 
a woman? You wanted it, and she never 
thought of the price.” The faintest possible 
flush came out on my friend’s cheeks. “ How 
much did she give for it?” added Xerxes. 

“TI do not know,” said Vincent. 

“Might guess,” said Crofter. 

I began to suspect, as I listened, that the 
wine was already beginning to disturb Crof- 
ter’s too recently acquired respect for the 
decencies of social life. 

“When can I see your pictures?” he asked. 

“T can hardly say,” returned Vincent. “I 
am going to try a case in Pittsburg to-mor- 
row.” 

“Perhaps Mrs. Vincent will be so kind as 
to let me see them.” My man was, in little 
as in big things, persistent. 

Clayborne, satisfied as long as the talk 
kept alive, listened, but was quite outside of 
the game. He was very much attached to 
Vincent, but never fully understood him. 

When Crofter said that perhaps Mrs. Vin- 
cent would gr og his wish, Vincent replied, 
“T will ask Mrs. Vincent.” 

But now it dawned upon the man that 
somehow he was, as he would have said, 
being shunted. His education in feminine 
hands had progressed far enough to enable 
him to be dimly conscious of his social mis- 
takes, even when he was unable to under- 
stand fully how he had blundered. He said 
at once: “I won't trouble her, I guess; per- 
haps sometime I may be more lucky. Come 
and see my pictures when you have an idle 
hour in New York.” 

I read in Vincent’s face a danger-signal, 
but he returned quietly, “I shall hope to 
have the pleasure. And, by the way, Clay- 
borne,” he said, turning to our host, “have 
you decided where to put the vase?” 

After this the talk wandered as we dis- 
cussed sport, salmon-fishing, and the like. 
Crofter found the winters in New York 
rather tedious. “As long as a man can kill 
things he can get on; but war and gambling 
are the two things best worth doing for real 
excitement, and, after all, war is just a big 
kind of bet. Was in it awhile as a commis- 
sary officer.” 

“Then you saw no fighting?” said I. 
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“Oh, did n’t I? The last year I got int; 
the artillery. The fact is, I like excitement. 
danger. I guess you do, too, Mr. Vincent.” 

He did, as I well knew. 

“Yes,” said Vincent; “I have that folly.” 
“Thought so. An artillery duel, or pok 
for large stakes when you have no money. 
are the two finest things I know—well, the 

best worth doing.” 

Vincent smiled, conscious that the guest 
was, as he himself would have said, « 
down grade, and the brakes out of ord: 
said that I hated war, and then spoke of the 
wearisome life of the camps, upon whi 
Clayborne remarked that he had never lice 
conscious of the thing for which we hav: 
word, ennui. 

“Indeed,” said Crofter, “is that so? 
long as I can gamble I am never bored.’ 

“TI myself never could see the charm 
uncertainty,” said Clayborne, “and for many 
reasons I dislike gambling.” 

“Yes,” said Crofter; “one is, you ’ve g 
to pay up. But what about chess, doctor?” 
There was a gleam of amusement in th 
rugged face. 

“Hush, hush!” said I, laughing. “That is 
forbidden ground.” 


“Ah, I see. Allright. Did I ever tell you 


what came of your advice to teach my big 


” 


Irishman poker? 

“No,” said I, glad to turn the talk, for 
none of my friends had heard from me of 
that famous game of chess in which I had 
won back my railroad stock. 

“What was it?” said Vincent, 
note my slight embarrassment. 

“Well, when you told me to go to bed for 
two months, I did. When you saw me again, 
you remember, I asked you what on earth | 
was to do to amuse myself. You see, Mr. 
Vincent, every night I lost or won at the 
club a hundred dollars or so, and that was 
about my entire amusement. In comes -” 
doctor, and s says he, ‘Teach Mickey Maguir 
to play poker.’ Mickey was my nurse, a! di: a 
good one, too. 

““What for?’ says I. 

“*Watermelon-seeds,’ says you. 

“Well, I did. Mickey was an old 
orderly, and he took to poker natural, | 
young mule takes to kickin’. After a bit 
got monotonous. So then I gave Mickey 
thousand dollars to gamble with. This t 
there was some fun in it. I cleaned 
Mickey in a week—money, wages, and 
down to his tooth-brush. When he lost t)i: 
I lent him fifty dollars. By this time Mickey 
had got his education. In a month he lh: 


quick to 
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it all back, and three thousand besides. 
Then Mrs. Mickey sailed in and took it away, 
and put it in the bank, and there was Mick 
cleaned out again. Mrs. Mick said if he ever 
gambled any more she would get a divorce. 
About this time I was up and well, so I put 
Mick to work to superintend a mine in Mon- 
tana. 

“ Did he do it well?” said Clayborne, much 
amused. 

“Well, I guess so. A man that can play 
poker like Mickey can do anything. Life ’s 
only a big gamble, gentlemen, and all its 
insides are little gambles. Marriage is the 
worst.” 

On this we rose, laughing, and followed 
Clayborne into the library. Vincent, linger- 
ing behind, whispered: “That fellow’s cure 
must sit heavy on your conscience, Owen. I 
wish Mrs. Vincent had heard the talk, but I 
shall never tell her, never. She has no social 
morals fit to stand up against her curiosity. 
She would insist on seeing him.” 

“] think that likely. I suspect, Fred, that 
our grizzly has begun to feel the large liberty 
of wine.” 

“Yes, very clearly. Ah, there is St. Clair.” 

At all times at home with any of us, and 


especially with Clayborne, St. Clair might 
chance to come in on a formal dinner, at 


bedtime, or at breakfast. He had walked 
out in the dusk of evening, and now lay at 
easy length on a lounge. He rose as we 
entered. 

“Mr. Crofter, Mr. St. Clair.” 

I saw St. Clair shrink and lift one foot a 
little as the broad paw of Xerxes closed on 
his hand. The grip was meant to emphasize 
the satisfaction the Western man felt. 

“| am very pleased to see you, Mr. St. 
Clair. 1 bought that ‘Diana’ of yours from 
Overton.” 

St. Clair liked all forms of praise. 

“T hope she will not move again.” 

“No, sir; she is one of the family.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” asked our host, 
and we fell into chairs about the fire. 

“Tell you about Diana. My old aunt came 
on last week. She nearly fell down when 
she saw Mrs. Diana in the hall. She gave 
me a tine rating for indecency. By George! 
when I came down to breakfast the next 
day | found she had tied a red flannel petti- 
coat around the lady’s waist. "Most killed 
my English butler. Never knew him to grin 
before or since.” 

“T know of several statues which would 
be the better for clothes,” said St. Clair, 
laughing gaily. 
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“It was comical,” returned Crofter; “I 
compromised on a screen while she stayed.” 

“TI should have liked to have seen Diana 
in petticoats,” said I. 

St. Clair sat still, smoking like Vesuvius, 
and unusually silent, both sure signs of rising 
mischief. I saw that he was vexed as well 
as amused; but I could not imagine why he 
was angry. He was now chewing the end 
of his mustache; that, too, meant a change 
of weather. I made up my mind that here 
was the reagent needed to disturb this so- 
lution of neutral elements. I was not mis- 
taken. St. Clair, I ought to add, knew very 
little of Crofter, or of the vastness of the 
booty which was now safely invested. 

“T see,” said Clayborne, “that Lawton has 
bought Millet’s ‘Sheepfold.’ I wanted it, 
but thirty thousand was more than I could 
compass.” 

Now, Lawton was another of the fellows 
who had thriven on corruption, and was well 
known by reputation to all of us. St. Clair 
sat up. 

“Damn such people; they have no right to 
own honest pictures.” 

Crofter smiled. “Lawton was once a 
partner of mine,” he said in an unconcerned 
way. 

I saw Clayborne look warningly at the 
poet. It was of small use; St. Clair went on: 

“T had heard as much, and I am sorry for 
you. Perhaps you know how the deuce a 
fellow like that settles things with his con- 
science. I do awful things myself, as Clay- 
borne will tell you, but then I have abomi- 
nable hours of negotiation with a certain 
changeless, implacable clearing-house.” 

“Conscience, I suppose,” said Crofter, 
who was now too plainly set free from the 
finer restraints which govern social inter- 
course. “ What the thunder is conscience?” 

Vincent looked at St. Clair and then at 
me. It was as much as to say: “He is off. 
Who can stop him?” 

“That is a large question,” said our host. 
“What is conscience?” 

“It might have varieties,” said Crofter. 

St. Clair took no notice of this. “How can 
an honest gentlemancomprehend a fellowlike 
Lawton? I wonder if he ever thinks of the 
misery he causes. I know one good old fel- 
low, yes, and another, hard-working artists. 
Both lost all their small savings by that 
man’s rascally schemes.” 

St. Clair was off indeed. Three of us were 
struck silent for a moment. Crofter, in- 
stantly conscious of an awkward situation, 
was, as always, bold and outspoken. He sat 
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up, laid his cigar on the edge of the table, 
and said: “Mr. St. Clair, I don’t mind plain 
talk, and I don’t shirk. If Lawton is a bad 
man, so am I; but just you listen. Railroads 
get built where there is n’t trade to run 
them. They go to bits. The stock don’t pay, 
the bonds don’t pay. Then a man buys the 
bonds and sells out the road, well, practically 
to himself. I want to face it square. Oh, 
you hold on a bit. I know. Maybe he jug- 
gles with the bonds in big lots, knocks ’em 
down, and then comes in. Of course there 
are other ways.” 

“ And worse,” said Vincent, calmly, and to 
my surprise. “Also there are other modes 
of saving a bankrupt property. I did not 
bring on this discussion, and I am far from 
desiring to annoy you, Mr. Crofter. But the 
case of innocent people thus ruined does 
appeal to me. The many suffer. One man, 
or a syndicate, becomes rich. It seems hard.” 

“It is. But where does war leave the 


women and children?” 
“ At least we pension them,” said St. Clair. 
I saw Crofter’s face set in stern anger. 
“Then get all the fools pensioned. The men 
who kill don’t pay the bill. Some other mil- 
lion of idiots does that. What you overnice 
people call conscience never made a great 


country. It’s men that are like glaciers do 
that, men that just move and move, sir, and 
crush whatever comes in their way.” 

The wine had told at last. 

During this astounding statement I saw 
that St. Clair was becoming more and more 
moved. He threw away his cigar and stood 
up before the fire. My social chemistry 
seemed to me about to result in a disastrous 
explosion. Clayborne sat sternly silent, not 
liking it, but not seeing how to interfere; 
perhaps not caring greatly. 

“You are frank,” said Vincent, in his most 
quiet way. “If I do not answer you it is be- 
cause I cannot, here. If I do not it is not 
because there is no answer.” 

“Oh, but I sha’n’t mind it.” 

“Possibly not, but I should.” 

“There is an answer. The answer,” said 
St. Clair, recklessly, as he rose to his feet, 
“is that there are men of business who can 
conduct affairs with honor and justice. The 
answer is that there are equitable means of 
restoring wrecked roads. The consequences 
for such hard-hearted wreckers as Lawton 
are the contempt and disgust of gentlemen, 
yes, of every honest man.” 

Clayborne was also standing. “St. Clair,” 
he said, “you forget you are in my house, 
and that you are talking to a guest.” 


“Then why the devil do you insult your 
house with a man like that? Good night”: 
and he left the room in angry haste. 

“T am sorry,” said Clayborne, turning to 
Crofter. 

“Oh, you need not be sorry. I brought it 
on myself, and I assure you, sir, I don’t mind 
it. It’s all been in the papers dozens of 
times, the same kind of thing. It does n't 
disturb me nowadays. I threaten a little loss 
of advertisement, anddowncomes Mr. Editor. 
One kind of man just slavers and excuses. | 
am not that kind. I like the young man, too. 
I had a mind to have him try his hand on a 
bust of me.” 

“He will no doubt be pleased,” said Vin- 
cent, with a glance of amusement at me. 

Clayborne, delighted to be clear of an un- 
pleasantness, added cautiously, “He is very 
busy just now.” 

“Well, I think I can make him see his way 
to find time.” 

Upon this Vincent rose, and with a word 
or two as to the address of St. Clair’s studio, 
which Crofter had asked for, they went out 
to the carriage. Here Crofter turned back. 

“ A word with you, Mr.Clayborne,” he said. 

“Certainly; what is it?” 

“Write me what rates you want on your 
coal. I shall accept them.” 

Clayborne was not well pleased. He was 
agreeably considering the delights of a long 
battle with this devouring octopus. 

“T shall be greedy,” he said. 

“No, you won’t. Anyhow, I shall stand by 
my word; I never broke it in my life.” 

“Very good; I will write to you.” 

In the carriage there was silence. At last 
Crofter said abruptly, “Confound that young 
fellow! He’s an interesting fool.” 

“Pardon me, he is my friend,” said Vin- 
cent. 

“Friend! You are lucky. I have n't a 
friend in the world. There are people who 
do what I want, and people who won’t until 
they have to.” 

Vincent remained silent. Then the other 
added: “ You and Clayborne are men of the 
world. Do you really think as he does, now, 
honestly?” 

“With all my heart,” said Vincent. 

“Is that so? That young fellow, he is im- 
pulsive, kind of half woman; but if—well, 
darned if I see how you run your business. 
Oh, here ’s the train ahead of time. That ’s 
risky. If he was on the Z. and Q. he’d hear 
news to-morrow.” 

The cars were nearly full, and, to Vincent’s 
relief, they were obliged to separate. 
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| myself spent the night at Holmwood, 
and early next day I telegraphed St. Clair 
that he might expect to see Crofter. I did 
not mention his errand. The telegram lay a 
week on the sculptor’s table with unanswered 
ions and what he called “replicas” 
of bills. Crofter, who had been hammered 
into hardened indifference to the opinions of 
men, appeared at my house about ten the 
next day. 

“Come to say good-by. Come over soon. I 
want a little advice. I gave the whole busi- 
ness away last night. I knew I ’d do it. 
You might have heard—” 

“No; Mr. Clayborne did express his re- 
grets at—” 
~ “Oh, I did n’t mind. I forgot St. Clair’s 
address; let me have it.” 

I did so, and he left with me curiosity as 
to a queer encounter. 

It seems that he soon after appeared at 
St. Clair’s studio, and found him at work. 

“Glad to see you,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” said St. Clair, “I may as well 
anticipate what I suppose you came here to 
say. If you have come to get an apology, 
Mr. Crofter, it is not on hand. If you feel 
insulted I shall have much pleasure in going 
with you to Montana. There we can settle it 
in decent Western style.” 

“Guess my feelings ain’t badly bruised 

“Indeed? I had hoped—” 

“Oh, drop that. I came to see you about 
a bust of me. You may set your own price 
when you have done the job. Will you do it?” 

“Where is it to go?” 

“In the big rotunda of the Z. and Q. 
station.” 

“Good! I will do it if you can give me 
time. I shall do it in my friend Stahl’s 
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studio in New York. But I must have my 
own terms, and your word that it shall go 
where you said.” 

“Tt will; and the terms not over two thou- 
sand.” 

“Tt will be less.” 

“Well, not much. I don’t care for cheap 
art. I want to say a word. I was a little set 
up by your friend’s wine last night. I might 
have held my tongue about Lawton; but 
that is not my way. We both talked out our 
side of the question. That ends it for me.” 

“Will next week suit you?” said St. Clair. 

“Yes,” and Crofter went his way. 

When, later, Crofter wrote to me that St. 
Clair was to make a bust of his massive 
head, I was as much amazed as my knowledge 
of St. Clair ever allowed me to be. 

When Vincent’s wife and mine came to 
hear of the after-dinner scene at Holmwood, 
Mrs. Vincent said, “How very interesting! 
I wish I could have heard it.” 

Mrs. North considered it disgusting, but 
that St. Clair was right. “I suppose,” she 
added, “that you call this a self-made man. 
I am glad that no one ever heard of a self- 
made woman. And truly, when a man ruins 
a lot of people and takes their bread, and re- 
tires in safety to devour widows’ substance, 
does he really never have a pang? Why, 
Anne, that would kill me or you.” 

“Yes, dear; but we are you and I. I do 
not envy the children of the robbers, Alice.” 

“No need to; but a million is very ex- 
planatory, and I am of opinion that even 
an indulgent conscience can be self-bought. 
As to the children of these wretches, do you 
fancy they ever think of their parent as sin- 
ful?” 

“Probably not, dear.” 


(To be continued.) 


TO JUNE. 


BY WALTER 


BROOKE. 


\ ONTH of the perfect love, 
s!f Month of the perfect leaf— 
The mellow-mourning dove 
Thine only note of grief- 
Oh, let me hide within thy shade a sorrow past relief! 


Thou, unto whose employ 
All Nature’s arts belong— 
Fragrance and warmth and joy: 
Admit me to thy throng. 
Thou canst not dull the pang, but oh! tune every chord to song! 
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Tlalmanalco, Mexico, on the 

slope of Iztaccihuatl, there are 

Z%] some arches of which the world 

B43 knows nothing, and which few 

persons even in Mexico have seen. They are 

of great interest to the historian, as they rep- 

resent the purest type of arch to be found 
on the Western continent. 

Tlalmanalco is supposed to be one of the 
oldest Aztec towns in Mexico, and is built 
entirely of adobe and blocks of cedar, a com- 
bination of material seldom found in the 
republic. There is only one street in the vil- 
lage, and the arches, and the cathedral which 
adjoins them, stand at the end of this nar- 
row street, overlooking the quaint Aztec set- 
tlement. 

The people of Tlalmanalco have built mas- 
sive walls about the arches to protect them 
from the washings from the mountain, and, 
what is still more important, from vandalism, 
for some of the choicest bits of carving have 
been stolen, while others have been broken. 
The date of the erection of these arches can 
be only approximately estimated, since, un- 
fortunately, every document relating to them 
was destroyed by fire over fifty years ago, 
when almost the entire village was con- 
sumed. 

Of course there are a number of legends 
connected with them, but few are worthy of 
consideration. It is claimed, for instance, 
that the arches were built long before the 
invasion of the Spaniards, and were the 
beginning of a mammoth Aztec temple. 
Unfortunately for this story, the theory 
cannot face the Christian inscriptions which 
appear on the spandrels above the arch 
which forms the chancel. Some portions of 
the relief-carving on the arches are Castilian 
in design, and until the coming of the Span- 
iards the arch was not known in Mexican 
architecture. 

Yet tradition throws some light on these 
arches, and, pieced together by bits of his- 
tory from the conquest, a fairly good account 
can be made of them. When Cortés entered 
Mexico he pierced the interior between the 
two great snow-caps. General Sandoval, who 
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accompanied the invader, rounded Iztacci- 
huatl and captured Tlalmanalco. After hay- 
ing garrisoned it he rejoined Cortés, and 
proceeded farther into the interior. It is a 
tradition in Tlalmanalco that the Franciscan 
monks who followed the invasion took jos- 
session of the ancient temples there and set 
up the cross. 

It is undoubtedly true that a band of ec- 
clesiastics did take possession of the town, 
and at once set about building a Christian 
cathedral. The arches that remain are evi- 
dently the beginning of that work, for there 
are no ruins about them to show that any 
more than what is seen at this day was com- 
pleted. A cathedral on mammoth propor- 
tions was evidently contemplated, and the 
work must have been under the supervision 
of a superior genius. There can be no doubt 
that the execution was almost entirely Aztec. 
Every stone indicates clearly that it was 
carved by an Aztec, for nearly every one 
contains either an Indian head or an Aztec 
idol. Moreover, each stone in each archivolt 
is complete. The columns are all clustered. 
The bosses shown in the beginning of the 
spandrels evidently indicate that there was 
to be a groined roof and that the groining 
was to go over to another row of arches. 

The great arch, evidently designed to form 
a recess chancel for the altar, and the archi- 
volts in front, were all that were completed. 
The masonry was built at a subsequent date, 
possibly in the seventeenth century. 

The carving is very elaborate. There are 
a few instances to be seen where the work- 
man left the Aztec and reproduced the 
Spanish type of feature. Other stones in 
the archivolt present the Indian body nude, 
but with a Spanish helmet on the head. 
The majority of the stones, however, repre- 
sent an ancient Aztec idol, the alligator, 
the ape, and other native animals. ‘The 
human head is placed ad libitum on the 
animal trunk, and vice versa. 

There are only a few instances of Christian 
workmanship, and it must be conceded that 
wherever they appear the execution is poor. 
These Christian designs appear only in the 
spandrels over the chancel arch. An image 
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of the Virgin, of inferior workmanship, sur- 
tsthe capstone. To theleft, inthe cen 
if the spandrel, are several poor pieces 
ving. The coat of arms of Spain is dis- 
ishable in one, and the crest of the 
‘scan Order in the other. To the right 
are tne uleers of St. Francis, which at first 
view might be mistaken for the conven- 

tiona! “bleeding Heart.” 
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But for the few instances of Christian 
workmanship the arches could easily be 
imagined as the ruins of an Aztec temple, 
assuming the possibility, in such a flight 
of imagination, that the arch was known in 
Mexico prior to the Spanish invasion. 

The exact date of the beginning of the 
work cannot be ascertained accurately, 
but it must have been in 1521 or 1522, fol- 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


THE ARCHES OF TLALMANALCO. 


The arches were evidently built from left 
to right. The stone immediately above the 
capital of the second column represents the 
Spanish lion crouching above two Aztec 
forms, his paws resting on their clasped 
hands, which are held up in form of protes- 


tation. The corresponding stone on the 
right has in bold relief a representation of 
the same two Aztees and the lion, but in this 
design the lion’s mouth is chained, and the 
epee are holding him by a ring through 
the nose. 


lowing immediately upon the invasion. The 
cathedral, which was begun after the work 
on the arches was abandoned, was completed 
in 1571. Work on the arches may have been 
stopped either because it was discovered that 
the plan proposed was too extensive to be 
completed, or else for the reason that the 
monk whose genius had proceeded thus far 
died, and there was no one to carry out the 
design. At any rate, the arches were sud- 
denly abandoned, and the cathedral of Tlal- 
manalco was begun. 
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WESTMINSTER. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


BY JOHN 
EIGHTH 


XXIV. THE DEATH OF THE KING. 


Le Commons, duly purged or packed, had 


named a committee to consider the means 
of bringing the king to justice, and they 
passed an ordinance (January 1, 1649) for 
setting up a high court of justice to.try 
him. In all these transactions it seems to 
have been Harrison who took the foremost 
part. After going through its three read- 
ings, and backed by a resolution that by 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom it is 
treason in the king to levy war against the 
-arliament and kingdom of England, the 
ordinance was sent up to the Lords. The 
Lords, numbering only twelve on this strange 
occasion, promptly, passionately, and unani- 
mously rejected it. The fifty or sixty mem- 
bers who were now the acting House of 
Commons retorted with revolutionary en- 
ergy, and passed their ordinance over again 
(January 6). Two days later the famous High 
Court of Justice met for the first time in the 
-ainted Chamber, but out of one hundred 
and thirty-five persons named in the act no 
more than fifty-two appeared, Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Ireton being among them. 

We must pause to consider what was the 
part that Cromwell played in the tragical 
unraveling of the plot. For long it had cer- 
tainly been no leading part. He was not 
present when the officers decided to order 
the king to be brought from Hurst Castle to 
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Windsor (December 15). He is known dur- 
ing the week following that event to have 
been engaged in grave counsel with Speaker 
Lenthall and two other eminent men of the 
same legal and cautious temper, as though 
he were still painfully looking for some law- 
ful door of escape from an impassable di- 
lemma. Then he made a strong attempt to 
defer the king’s trial until after they had 
tried other important delinquents in the Sec- 
ond Civil War. Finally, there is a shadowy 
story of new overtures to the king, made with 
Cromwell’s connivance even at the eleventh 
hour. On close handling the tale crumbles 
into guesswork; for the difference between 
a safe and an unsafe guess is not enough to 
transform a possible into an actual event, 
and a hunt for conjectural motives for con- 
jectural occurrences is waste of time. The 
curious delay in his return to London and 
the center of action is not without signifi- 
cance. He reaches Carlisle on October 14, 
he does not summon Pontefract until Novem- 
ber 9, and he remains before it until the 
opening of December. It is hard to under- 
stand why he should not have left Lambert, 
a most excellent soldier, in charge of opera- 
tions at an earlier date, unless he had been 
wishful to let the manceuvers in Parliament 
and camp take what course they might. He 
had no stronger feeling in emergency thin 
a dread of forestalling the Lord’s leadings. 
The cloud that wraps Cromwell about dur- 








DRAWN BY F. LUIS MORA, 


WATCHING THE KING ON HIS WAY TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 
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ing theterrible month 
between his return 
from Yorkshire and 
the erection of the 
High Court is impen- 
etrable, and we have 
no better guide than 
our general know- 
ledge of his politic 
understanding, his 
caution, his persis- 
tence, his freedom 
from revengeful tem- 
per, his habitual slow- 
ness in making deci- 
sive moves. 

We may be sure 
that all through the 
month, as “he lay in 
one of the king’s rich 
beds at Whitehall,” 
where Fairfax and 
he had taken up their 
quarters, Cromwell 
revolved all the perils 
and sounded all the 
depths of the abyss to 
which necessity was 


hurrying him and his 
cause. What courses 


were open? They 
might by ordinance 
depose the king, and 
theneitherbanishhim 
from the realm, or hold him for the rest of 
his days in the Tower. Or could they try him 
and condemn him, and then trust to the dark 
shadow of the ax upon his prison wall to 
frighten him at last into full surrender? 
Even if this design prevailed, what sanc- 
tity could the king or his successors be ex- 
pected to attach to constitutional conces- 
sions granted under duress so dire? Again, 
was monarchy the indispensable keystone to 
lock all the parts of national government in- 
to their places? If so, then, the king removed 
by deposition or by abdication, perhaps one 
of his younger sons might be set up in his 
stead, with the army behind him. The 
Prince of Wales had taken part in the 
war; but the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Gloucester were unobnoxious. Some 


FROM CLARENDON’S ‘HISTORY @F THE CIVIL WAR,” 
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even thought of the 
elector palatine as a 
monarchical _ figure- 
head. All these pos 
sibilities had floate 
through men’s minds 
for at least a yea 
before the end came. 
Was any course 
this temporizing kind 
practicable, even in 
the very first step of 
it, apart from other 
consequences; or was . 
the temper of the* 
army too fierce, the 
dream of the repub- 
lican too vivid, the 
furnace of faction too 
hot? For we have to 
recollect that nothing 
is so intractable as 
a band of zealots, 
aware that they are 
a minority, yet armed 
by accident with the 
powers of a majority. 
Party considerations 
were not likely to be 
omitted, and to de- 
stroy the king was 
undoubtedly to strike 
a potent instrument 
outofthe handsof the 
Presbyterians. Whatever reaction might 
follow in the public mind would be to the 
advantage of Royalism, not of Presbyte- 
rianism, and so, indeed, it ultimately proved. 
Yet, to bring the king to trial and to cut off 
his head—is it possible to suppose that Crom- 
well was blind to the endless array of new 
difficulties that would instantly spring up 
from that inexpiable act? 

After all, violence, though in itself always 
an evil and always the root of evil, is not the 
worst of evils so long as it does not mean 
the obliteration of the sense of righteous- 
ness and of duty. And however we may 
judge the balance of policy to have inclined, 
men like Cromwell felt to the depth of their 
hearts that in putting to death the man 
whose shifty and senseless counsels had 


IN THE HOPE COLLECTION, 


EXPLANATION OF THE LETTERS ON THE PRINT SHOWING THE TRIAL OF CHARLES I. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


A, the king; B, the lord president, Bradshaw; C, John 
Lisle, D, W. Say, assistants to Bradshaw; E, A. Brough- 
ton, F, John Phelps, clerks; G, table with mace and 
sword; H, benches for the Commoners; I, arms of the 
Commonwealth, which the usurpers have caused there 
to be affixed; K, Oliver Cromwell, L, Harry Martin, 
supporters of the Commonwealth; M, spectators; N, 


floor of the court, W, O, X, passage from the court; 
P, Q, guard; R, passage leading to the king’s apart- 
ment; S, council for the Commonwealth; T, stairs 
from the body of the hall to the court; V, passag 
from Sir Robert Cotton’s house, where the king was 
confined, to the hall; Y, spectators; Z, officers of the 
court. 
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plunged the land in bloodshed and confusion 
they were performing an awful act of sov- 
ereign justice and executing the decree of 
the Supreme. Peoplelike Ludlow might feed 
and fortify themselves on misinterpretations 
of sanguinary texts from the Old Testa- 
ment. “I was convinced,” says that hard- 
tempered man, “that an accommodation 
with the king was unjust and wicked in the 
nature of it by the express words of God’s 
law; that blood defileth the land, and the land 
cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed 
therein but by the blood of him that shed it.” 
Cromwell was as much addicted to an apt 
text as anybody, but the sternest crisis of his 
life was not to be settled by a single verse 
of the Bible. Only one utterance of his at 
this grave moment survives, and though in 
the highest degree remarkable, it is opaque 
rather than transparent. When the ordi- 
nance creating the High Court was before 
the House of Commons, he said this: “ If any 
man whatsoever hath carried on the design 
of deposing the king and disinheriting his 
posterity, or if any man had yet such a de- 
sign, he should be the greatest rebel and 
traitor in the world; but since the providence 
of God and Necessity hath cast this upon us, 
I shall pray God to bless our counsels, though 
I be not provided on the sudden to give you 
counsel.” Providence and Necessity —that is 
to say, the purpose of Heaven disclosed in 
the shape of an invincible problem to which 
there was only one solution, and that a so- 
lution imposed by force of circumstance 
and not to be defended by mere secular 
reasoning. 

However slow and painful the steps, a de- 
cision once taken was to Cromwell irrevo- 
cable. No man was ever more free from the 
vice of looking back, and he now threw him- 
self into the king’s trial at its final stages 
with the same ruthless energy with which he 
had ridden down the king’s men at Marston 
or Naseby. Some of virtue, courage, and pub- 
lic spirit as eminent as his own stood reso- 
lutely aside and would not joinhim. Algernon 
Sidney, whose name had been put in among 
the judges, went into the Painted Chamber 
with the others, and, after listening to the 
debate, withstood Cromwell, Bradshaw, and 
the rest to the face, on the double ground 
that the king could be tried by no court, and 
that by such a court as that was no man at 
all could be tried. Cromwell broke in upon 
him in hoarse anger. “I tell you we will cut 
off his head with the crown upon it.” “I 
cannot stop you,” Sidney replied, “but I will 
keep myself clean from having any hand in 
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this business.” Vane had been startled even 
by Pride’s Purge, and though he and Oliver 
were as brothers to each other, he refused 
either now to take any part in the trial, or 
ever to approve the execution afterward. 
Stories are told indicative of Cromwell’s 
rough excitement and ill-timed buffoon- 
eries, but they are probably mythic. It is 
perhaps true that on the first day of the 
trial, looking forth from the Painted Cham- 
ber, he saw the king step from his barge on 
his way to Westminster Hall, and “with a 
face as white as the wall” called out to the 
others that the king was coming, and that 
they must be ready to answer what was sure 
to be the king’s first question, namely, by 
what authority they called him before them. 

This was indeed the question which the 
king put, and would not let drop. It had 
been Sidney’s question, and so far as law 
and constitution went, there was no good 
answer to it. The authority of the tribunal 
was founded upon nothing more valid than 
a mere resolution, called an ordinance, of 
some fifty members—what was in truth lit- 
tle more than a bare quorum—of a single 
branch of Parliament, originally composed 
of nearly ten times as many, and deliberately 
reduced for the express purpose of such a 
resolution by the violent exclusion a month 
before of one hundred and forty-three of its 
members. If the legal authority was null, 
the moral authority for the act creating the 
High Court was not anystronger. It might 
be well enough to say that the people are the 
origin of power, but as a matter of fact the 
handful who erected the High Court of Jus- 
tice notoriously did not represent the people 
in any sense of that conjurer’s word. They 
were never chosen by the people to make 
laws apart from king and Lords, and they 
were now picked out by the soldiers to do 
the behest of the soldiers. 

In short, the High Court of Justice was 
hardly better or worse than a drumhead 
court martial, and had just as much or just as 
little legal authority to try King Charles as 
a board of officers would have had to try him 
under the orders of Fairfax or Oliver, if they 
had taken him prisoner on the field of 
Naseby. Bishop Butler, in his famous ser- 
mon in 1741 on the anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of King Charles, takes hypocrisy for 
his subject, and declares that no age can 
show an example of hypocrisy parallel to 
such a profaning of the forms of justice 
as the arraignment of the king. And it 
is here, we may note in passing, that he 
lets fall the somber reflection, so poignant 
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to all who vainly expect too much from 
the hearts and understandings of man- 
kind, that “the history of all ages and all 
countries will show what has been really 
going forward over the face of the earth to 
he very different from what has been always 
pretended, and that virtue has been every- 
where professed much more than it has been 
anywhere practised.” We may, if we be so 


minded, accept Butler’s general reflection, 
but it is hardly the best explanation of this 
particular instance in the tragic scene in 
Westminster Hall. Self-deception is a truer 
as well as a kinder word than hypocrisy; the 
institution of something with the aspect of 
a court was an act of homage to conscience 
and to habit of law. Many must have re- 
membered the clause in the Petition of 
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Right, not yet twenty years old, forbidding 
martial law. Yet martial law this was, and 
nothing else, if that be the name for the 
uncontrolled arbitrament of the man with 
the sword. Only two sensible things are to 
be said from this point of view about the 
trial and execution of Charles I, and they 
have often been said before. One is that the 
proceeding was an act 
of war, and was just 
as defensible or just 
as assailable as_ the 
war itself. The other 
remark, thought toler- 
ably conclusive alike by 
Milton and by Voltaire, 
is that the regicides 
treated Charles precise- 
ly as Charles, if he had 
won the game, undoubt- 
edly promised himself, 
with law or without, 
that he would treat 
them. The author of 
the attempt upon the 
five members in 1642 
was not the man to 


plead punctilious de- 


murrers to the revo- 
lutionary jurisdiction. 
From the first it had 
been “my head or thy 
head,” and Charles had 
lost. 

In outer form, as in 
interior fact, the trial 
of the king had much 
of the rudeness of the 
camp, littie of the solemnity of a judicial tri- 
bunal. The pathetic element so strong in 
human nature, save when grim action inex- 
orably summons; that imaginative sensibility 
which is the fountain of pity when there is 
time for tears, and leisure to listen to the 
heart — these counted for nothing in that 
fierce and peremptory hour. Such moods are 
for history or for onlookers in stern scenes, 
not for the actors. Charles and Cromwell 
had both of them long stood too close to 
death in many grisly shapes, had seen too 
many slaughtered men, to shrink from anen- 
counter without quarter. Westminster Hall 
was full of soldiery, and resounded with their 
hoarse shouts for justice and execution. The 
king, with his hat upon his head, eyed the 
judges with unaffected scorn, and with un- 
meaning iteration urged his point that 
they were no court and that he was there 
by no law. Bradshaw, the president, re- 
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torted with high-handed warnings to his 
captive that contumacy would ke of no 
avail. Cromwell was present at every sit- 
ting, with one doubtful exception. For 
three days the altercation went on, as fruit- 
less as it was painful, for the court in- 
tended that the king should die. He was 
incredulous to the last. On the fourth 
and fifth days (January 
24-25) the court sat in 
private in the Painted 
Chamber, and listened 
todepositions that could 
prove nothing not al- 
ready fully known. The 
object was less to sat- 
isfy the conscience of 
the court than to leave 
time for pressure on its 
more backward mem- 
bers. There is some 
evidence that Cromwell 
was among the most 
fervid in enforcing the 
point that they could 
not come at a settle- 
mentof thetrue religion 
until the king, the arch- 
obstructor, was put out 
of the way. On the next 
day (January 26) the 
court, numbering sixty- 
two members, adopted 
the verdict and sen- 
tence that Charles was 
a tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer, and public 
enemy to the good peo- 
ple of the nation, and that he should be put 
to death by the severing of his head from his 
body. On the 27th the end came to the pro- 
ceedings. Charles was for the fourth time 
brought into the hall, and amid much noise 
and disorder he attempted to speak. He 
sought an interview with the Lords and Com- 
mons in the Painted Chamber, but this, after 
deliberation, was refused. The altercations 
between the king and Bradshaw were re- 
newed, and, after a long harangue from 
Bradshaw, sentence was pronounced. The 
king, still endeavoring, in broken sentences, 
to make himself heard, was hustled away 
from the hall by his guards. The composure, 
piety, seclusion, and silence in which he 
passed the three days of life that were left 
made a deep impression on the time, and 
have moved men’s “common human-hearted- 
ness ”eversince. InCharleshimself, whether 
for foe or friend, an Eliot or a Strafford, pity 
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DRAWN BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 
THE BANQUETING-HALL, WHITEHALL. 
It was through an opening made in the wall of this building that Charles I was led 


to execution. 


was a grace unknown. On the fatal day 
(January 30) he was taken to Whitehall, now 
more like a barrack than a palace. Fairfax, 
Cromweli, Ireton, and Harrison were prob- 
ably all in the building when he arrived, 
though the first of them had held stiffly aloof 
from all the proceedings of the previous ten 
days. A story was told afterward that, just 
before the execution, Cromwell, seated in 
Ireton’s room, when asked for a warrant ad- 
dressed to the executioner (who was the com- 
mon hangman), wrote out the order with his 
own hand, for signature by one of the three 
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The scaffold was in front of one of the windows. 


officers to whom the High Court had ad- 
dressed the actual death-warrant. Charles 
bore himself with unshaken dignity and for- 
titude to the end. A week later his corpse 
was conveyed by a little band of devoted 
friends to Windsor, where, amid falling 
flakes of snow, they took it into St. George’s 
Chapel. Clarendon stamps upon our mem- 
ories the mournful coldness, the squalor, 
and the desolation, like a scene from some 
gray underworld: “Then they went into 
the church to make choice of a place for 
burial, but when they entered into it, which 
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they had been so well acquainted with, they 
found it so altered and transformed, all 
tombs, inscriptions, and those landmarks 
»ulled down by which all men knew every par- 
ticular place in that church, and such a dis- 
ual mutation over the whole that they knew 
not where they were, nor was there one old 
otiicer that had belonged to it, or knew where 
our princes had used to be interred. At last 
there was a fellow of the town who under- 
took to tell them the place where, he said, 
‘there was a vault in which King Harry the 
Eighth and Queen Jane Seymour were in- 
terred.’ As near that place as could con- 
veniently be they caused the grave to be 
made. There the king’s body was laid with- 
out any words or other ceremonies than the 
tears and sighs of the few beholders. Upon 
the coffin was a plate of silver fixed, with 
these words only, ‘King Charles, 1648.’ 
When the coffin was put in, the black velvet 
pall that had covered it was thrown over it, 
and then the earth thrown in, which the gov- 
ernor stayed to see perfectly done, and then 
took the keys of the church, which was sel- 
dom put to any use.” 

Extravagant things have been said about 
the execution of the king by illustrious men 
from Charles Fox to Carlyle. We may doubt, 


said Fox, whether any other circumstance 
has served so much to raise the character of 
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the English nation in the opinion of Europe. 
“This action of the English regicides,” says 
Carlyle, “did in effect strike a damp like 
death through the heart of Flunkyism uni- 
versally in this world. Whereof Flunkyism, 
Cant, Cloth-worship, or whatever ugly name 
it have, has gone about miserably sick ever 
since, and is now in these generations very 
rapidly dying.” Cant, alas! is not slain on 
any such easy terms by a single stroke of the 
republican headsman’s ax. As if, for that 
matter, force, violence, sword, and ax never 
conceal a cant and an unveracity of their 
own, viler and crueler than any other! In 
fact, the very contrary of Carlyle’s proposi- 
tion as to death and damp might more fairly 
be upheld; for this, at least, is certain, that 
the execution of Charles I kindled and 
nursed for many generations a lasting flame 
of cant, flunkyism, or whatever else be the 
right name of spurious and unmanly senti- 
mentalism, that was far more lively than is 
associated with any other business in the 
whole national history of England. 
Cromwell’s own view of this momentous 
transaction was constant. A year later he 
speaks to the officers of “the great fruit of 
the war, to wit, the execution of exemplary 
justice upon the prime leader of all this 
quarrel.” Many months after this he talks 
of the turning out of the tyrant in a way 
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which the Christians in after times will 
mention with honor, and all tyrants in the 
world look at with fear; many thousands of 
saints in England rejoice to think of it; 
they that have acted in this great business 
have given a reason of their faith in the 
action, and are ready, further, to do it 
against all gainsayers. The execution was 
an eminent witness of the Lord for blood- 
cuiltiness. In a conversation, again, one 
evening at Edinburgh, he is said to have 
succeeded in converting some hostile Pres- 
iyterians to the view that the taking away 
of the king’s life was inevitable. There is a 
story that, while the corpse of the king still 
lay in the gallery at Whitehall, Cromwell was 
observed, by unseen watchers, to come muf- 
fled in his cloak to the coffin, and raising the 
lid, and gazing on the face of the king, was 
heard to murmur several times, “Cruel ne- 
cessity.” The incident is pretty certainly 
apocryphal. This was not the dialect of 
Oliver’s philosophy of human things. 


XXV. THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Tue death of the king made nothing easier, 
and changed nothing for the better; it re- 
moved no old difficulties, and it added new. 
Cromwell and his allies must have expected 
as much, and they confronted the task with 
all the vigilance and energy of men unalter- 
ably convinced of the goodness of their cause, 
and confidently following the pillar of cloud 
by day, the pillar of fire by night. The goal 
was the establishment of a central authority; 
the unification of the kingdoms; the substi- 
tution of a nation for a dynasty as the main- 
spring of power and the standard of public 
aims; a settlement of religion; the asser- 
tion of marine power. Long, tortuous, and 
rough must be. the road. A small knot 
of less than a hundred and fifty members 
represented all that was left of Parlia- 
ment, and we have a test of the condition 
to which it was reduced in the fact that dur- 
ing the three months after Pride’s Purge 
the thirteen divisions that took place rep- 
resented an average attendance of less 
than sixty. They resolved that the House 
of Peers was useless and dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished. They resolved a 
couple of days later that experience had 
shown the office of a king, and to have the 
power of the office in any single person, 
to be unnecessary, burdensome, and danger- 
ous, and therefore that this also ought to be 
abolished. In March these resolutions were 
turned into what were called acts of Parlia- 
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ment. A Council of State was created, to 
which the executive power was intrusted. It 
consisted of forty-one persons and was to 
last a year, three fourths of its members 
being at the same time members of Parlia- 
ment. Provision was made for the adminis- 
tration of justice as far as possible by the 
existing judges, and without change in legal 
principles or judicial procedure. In May an 
act was passed proclaiming England to bea 
free commonwealth, to be governed by the 
representatives of the people in Parliament, 
without king or House of Lords. 

We can hardly suppose that Cromwell 
was under any illusion that constitutional 
resolutions on paper could transmute a 
revolutionary group, installed by military 
force and subsisting by it, into a chosen 
body of representatives of the people admin- 
istering a free commonwealth. He had 
striven to come to terms with the king in 
1647, and had been reluctantly forced into 
finally giving him up in 1648. He was now 
accepting a form of government resting upon 
the same theoretical propositions that he 
had stoutly combated in the camp debates 
two years before, and subject to the same 
ascendancy of the soldier of which he had 
then so clearly seen all the fatal mischief. 
But Cromwell was of the active, not the re- 
flective, temper. What he saw was that the 
new government had from the first to fight 
for its life. All the old elements of antago- 
nism remained. The Royalists, outraged in 
their deepest feelings by the death of their 
lawful king, had instantly transferred their 
allegiance with heightened fervor to his 
lawful successor. The Presbyterians who 
were also Royalist were exasperated both 
bythe failure of their religious schemes and 
by the sting of political and party defeat. 
The peers, though only a few scores in num- 
ber, yet powerful by territorial influence, 
were cut to the quick by the suppression of 
their legislative place. The Episcopal clergy, 
from the highest ranks in the hierarchy to 
the lowest, suffered with natural resentment 
the deprivation of their spiritual authority 
and their temporal revenues. It was calcu- 
lated that the friends of the policy of intol- 
erance were no fewer than five sevenths of 
the people of the country. Yet the Inde- 
pendents, though inferior in numbers, were 
more important than either Presbyterians 
or Episcopalians, for their power was con- 
centrated in an omnipotent army. The 
movement named generically after them 
comprised a hundred heterogeneous shades, 
from the grand humanism of Milton down 
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to the fancies of whimsical mystics who 
held that it was sin to wear garments, and 
believed that heaven is only six miles off. 
The old quarrel about church polity was 
almost overwhelmed by turbid tides of theo- 
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especially in London and the great towns. 
His Majesty’s party in England is so poor, 
so disjointed, so severely watched by both 
factions, that it is impossible for them to 
do anything on their own score.” The other 
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logical enthusiasm. This enthusiasm envel- 
oped strange theocracies, nihilisms, anar- 
chies, and it soon became one of the most 
pressing tasks of the new republic, as after- 
ward of Cromwell himself, to grapple with 
the political danger that overflowed from the 
heavingsof spiritual confusion. A Royalist of 
the time thus describes the position: “The 
Independents possess all the forts, towns, 
navy, and treasure; the Presbyterians yet 
hold a silent power by means of the divines, 
and the interest of some nobility and gentry, 


two ancient kingdoms that were joined to 
the new-born state of England were each 
of them centers of hostility and peril to 


the common fabric. On the continent 
of Europe the new rulers of England had 
nota friend, for even the Dutch were drawn 
away from them by a powerful Orange 
party, which was naturally a Stuart party. 
{t seemed as if an accident might make a 
hostile foreign combination possible, and 
almost as if only a miracle could prevent it. 
Rupert had possessed himself of a small 
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fleet, the Royalists were masters of the Isle 
of Man, of Jersey and the Scilly Isles, and 
English trade was the prey of their pirati- 
cal enterprises. The Commonwealth had 
hardly counted its existence by weeks before 
it was menaced by deadly danger to its very 
foundations, by signs of an outbreak in the 
armed host which had destroyed the king, 
mutilated the Parliament, and fastened its 
yoke alike upon the parliamentary remnant, 
the Council of State, and the najority of the 
inhabitants of the realm. Natural right, 
law of nature, one he as good as another he, 
the reign of Christ and his saints in a fifth 
and final monarchy, all the other politi- 
cal theories that had startled Cromwell in 
1647, were found to be just as applicable 
against a military commonwealth as against 
a king by divine right. The cry was led by 
Lilburne, one of the men whom all revolutions 
are apt to engender—noisy, intractable, 
narrow, dogmatic, pragmatic, clever hands 
at syllogism, liberal in uncharitable imputa- 
tion and malicious construction, honest in 
their questionable way, animated by a phari- 
saic love of self-applause which is, in truth, 
not any more meritorious nor any less unsafe 
than vain love of the world’s applause; in a 
word, without a trace of the instinct for gov- 
ernmentor agrain of practical common sense. 
Such was Lilburne the headstrong, and such 
the temperin thousands of others with whom 
Cromwell had painfully to wrestle for the re- 
mainder of his life. A reflective Royalist or 
Presbyterian might well be excused for ask- 
ing himself whether a party with men of 
this stamp for its mainspring could ever be 
made fit for the great art of working insti- 
tutions and controlling the power of a 
mighty state. Lilburne’s popularity, which 
was immense, signified not so much any 
general sympathy with his first principles or 
his restless politics as aversion to military 
rule or perhaps, indeed, to any rule. If the 
mutiny spread and the army broke away, the 
men at the head of the government knew 
that all was gone. They acted with celerity 
-and decision. Fairfax and Cromwell handled 
the mutineers with firmness tempered by 
clemency, without either vindictiveness or 
panic. Of the very few who suffered mili- 
tary execution, some became popular mar- 
tyrs, and this was an indication the more 
how narrow was the base on which the Com- 
monwealth had been reared. Other dangers 
came dimly into view. For a moment it 
seemed as if political revolution was to con- 
tain the seeds of social revolution, and Lev- 
elers were followed by Diggers. War had 
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wasted the country and impoverished the 
people, and one day (April, 1650) a small 
company of poor men were found digging 
up the ground on St. George’s Hill in Sur- 
rey, sowing it with carrots and beans, and 
announcing that they meant to do away with 
all inclosures. The eternal sorrows of the 
toiler led them to dream, as in the events of 
the Reformation peasants had dreamed, that 
the Bible catchwords had some significance 
for them too. “ At this very day,” wrote Win- 
stanley, a neglected figure of those times, 
“poor people are forced to work for twopence 
a day, and corn is dear. And the tithing 
priest stops their mouth, and tells them that 
‘inward satisfaction of mind’ was meant by 
the declaration: ‘The poor shall inherit the 
earth.’ I tell you the Scripture is to be 
really and materially fulfilled. You jeer at 
the name Leveler. I tell you Jesus Christ is 
the head Leveler” (Gooch, 220). Fairfax 
and the Council wisely made little of the 
affair, and people awoke to the hard truth 
that to turn a monarchy into a free common- 
wealth is not enough to turn the purgatory 
of our social life into a paradise. Meanwhile 
the minority possessed of power resorted to 
the ordinary devices of unpopular rule. A 
rigorous censorship of the press was estab- 
lished. The most diligent care was enjoined 
upon the local authorities to prevent trouble- 
some public meetings. The pulpits were 
watched, that nothing should be said in pre- 
judice of the peace and honor of the govern- 
ment. The old law of treason was stiffened; 
but so long as trial by jury was left, the 
hardening of the statute was of little use. 
The High Court of Justice was therefore 
set up to deal with offenders for whom no 
law was strong enough. 

Meanwhile the worst difficulties of the 
government lay beyond the reach of mere 
rigor of police at home. Both in Ireland and 
Scotland the regicide Commonwealth found 
foes. Charles II was in different fashions 
instantly proclaimed king in both countries, 
and the only question was from which of the 
two outlying kingdoms would the new king 
wage war against the rulers who had slain 
his father and usurped the powers that 
were by law and right his own. Ireland had 
gone through strange vicissitudes during the 
years of the civil struggle in England. It has 
been said that no human intellect could make 
a clear story of the years of triple and four- 
fold distraction in Ireland from the rebellion 
of 1641 down to the death of CharlesI. Hap- 
pily it is not necessary for us to attempt the 
task. Three remarkable figures stand out 
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conspicuously in the chaotic scene. Ormonde 
represented in varied forms the English in- 
terest, one of the most admirably stead- 

t, patient, clear-sighted, and honorable 
names in the list of British statesmen. 
Qwen Roe O’Neil, a good soldier of valor 
an character, was the patriotic champion 
of Catholic Ireland. Rinuccini, the Pope’s 

cio,—an able and ambitious man, ultra- 
montane, caring very little for either Irish 
jlords or Irish Nationalists, and caring 
at all for heretical Royalists, but de- 
voted to the interests of his church all over 
the world, —was in his heart bent upon erect- 
ing a papal Ireland, under the protection of 
some foreign Catholic sovereign. All these 
types, though with obvious differences on 

. surface, may easily be traced in Irish 

fairs down to our own century. The nearest 
approach to an organ of government was the 
supreme council of the confederate Catholics 
at Kilkenny, in which the substantial interest 
was that of the Catholic English of the Pale. 
Between them and the nuncio little love 
was lost, for Ireland has never been ultra- 
montane. A few days before the death of 
the king (January, 1649), Ormonde made 
what promised to be a prudent peace with 
the Catholics at Kilkenny, by which the 
federate Irish were reconciled to the 
king, on the basis of complete toleration for 
their religion, and freedom for their Par- 
liament. It was a great and lasting misfor- 
tune that Puritan bigotry prevented Oliver 
from pursuing the same policy on behalf of 
the Commonwealth that Ormonde pursued on 
behalf of the king. The confederate Cath- 
olics, long at bitter feud with the ultramon- 
tane nuncio, bade him intermeddle no more 
with the affairs of that kingdom; and a month 
after the peace Rinuccini departed. 

It was clear that even such small hold as 
the Parliament still retained upon Ireland 
Was in instant peril. The old dread of an 
Irish army being landed upon the western 
shores of England in the Royalist interest, 
iossibly in more or less concert with invad- 
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rs from Scotland, revived in full force. 
mwell’s view of the situation was ex- 
plained to the Council of State at Whitehall 
(March 23, 1649). The question was whether 
he would undertake the Irish command. “If 
we do not endeavor to make good our inter- 
est there,” he said, after describing the 
ilar combination that Ormonde was con- 
triving against them, “we shall not only 
have our interests rooted out there, but 
they will in a very short time be able to 
land forces in England. I confess I had 
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rather be overrun with a Cavalierish inter- 
est than a Scotch interest; I had rather be 
overrun with a Scotch interest than an Irish 
interest; and I think, of all, this is the most 
dangerous.” Stating the same thing differ- 
ently, he argued that even Englishmen who 
were for a restoration upon terms ought 
still to resist the forced imposition of a king 
upon them either by Ireland or by Scotland. 
In other words, the contest between the 
crown and the Parliament had now devel- 
oped into a contest, first for union among 
the three kingdoms, and next for the pre- 
dominance of England within that union. 
Of such antique date are modern quarrels. 

XXVI. 


CROMWELL IN IRELAND. 


IT is not enough to describe one who has 
the work of a statesman to do as “a veri- 
table Heaven’s messenger clad in thunder.” 
We must still recognize that the reason- 
ing faculty is still good for something. “I 
could long for an Oliver without Rhetoric 
at all,” Carlyle exclaims, “I could long for 
a Mahomet, whose persuasive eloquence, 
with wild flashing heart and simitar, is: 
‘Wretched mortal, give up that; or by the 
Eternal, thy Maker and mine, I will kill thee! 
Thou blasphemous, scandalous Misbirth of 
Nature, is not even that the kindest thing I 
can do for thee, if thou repent not and alter, 
in the name of Allah?’” Even such sonorous 
oracles as these do not altogether escape the 
guilt of rhetoric. As if, after all, there might 
not be just as much of sham, phantasm, 
emptiness, and lies in Action as in Rhetoric. 
Archbishop Laud with his wild flashing 
simitar slicing off the ears of Prynne, 
Charles maliciously doing Eliot to death 
in the Tower, the familiars of the Holy 
Office, Spaniards exterminating hapless In- 
dians, English Puritans slaying Irishwomen 
at Naseby, the monarchs of the Spanish 
Peninsula driving populations of Jews and 
Moors, wholesale and innocent, to exile and 
despair—all these would deem themselves 
entitled to hail their hapless victims as blas- 
phemous misbirths of Nature. What is the 
test? How can we judge? The Dithyrambic 
does not help us. It is not a question be- 
tween Action and Rhetoric, but the far pro- 
founder question, alike in word and in deed, 
between just and unjust, rational and short- 
sighted, cruel and humane. 

The Parliament faced the Irish danger 
with characteristic energy, nor would Crom- 
well accept the command without charac- 
teristic deliberation. “ Whether I go or stay,” 
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he said, “is as God shall incline my heart.” 
And he had no leading of this kind until he 
had in a practical way made sure that his 
forces would have adequate provision and a 
fair settlement of arrears. The departure 
of Julius Cesar for Gaul at a moment when 
Rome was in the throes of civil confusion 
has sometimes been ascribed to a desire to 
make the west a drill-ground for his troops, 
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in view of the military struggle that he fore 


saw approaching in Italy. Motives of a si 
ilar sort have been invented to exp! 
Oliver’s willingness to absent himself fr 
Westminster at critical hours. The exp 
nation is probably as far-fetched in one c 
asin the other. The self-interest of the c 
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for he well knew, as he had known when he 
started for Preston in 1648, what active 
enemies he left behind him, some in the 
ranks of the army, others comprehending 
the whole of the Presbyterian party, and all 
embittered by the triumph of the military 
~e to which instrumentally they owed 
their very existence. The simplest explana- 
tion is in Oliver’s case the best. A soldier’s 
work was the next to be done, and he might 
easily suppose that the God of battles meant 
him to do it. 
it was August (1649) before Cromwell em- 
barked, and before sailing “he did expound 
some places of Scripture excellently well, 
an pertinent to the occasion.” He arrived 
in Dublin as lord lieutenant and commander 
of the forces. After a short time for the 
refreshment of his weather-beaten men, he 
advanced northward, some ten thousand 
strong, to Drogheda, and here his Irish 
career began with an incident of unhappy 
renown. Modern research adds little in the 
way either of correction or of amplification 
to Cromwell’s own story. He arrived before 
Drogheda on September 3, the memorable 
date of three other decisive days in his his- 
tory. A week later he summoned the garri- 
son to surrender, and receiving no reply, he 
opened fire, and breached the wall in two 
places. The next day, about five in the even- 
ing, he began the storm, and after a hot and 
stiff defense that twice beat back his vet- 
erans, on the third assault, with Oliver 
himself at the head of it, they entered the 
town and were masters of the Royalist in- 
trenchments. Aston, the general in com- 
scoured up a steep mound, “a place 
very strong and of difficult access; being ex- 
ceedingly high, having a good graft, and 
strongly palisaded.” He had some three 
hundred men with him, and to storm his 
position would have cost several hundreds 
A parley seems to have taken place, 
Aston was persuaded to disarm by a 
mwellian band who had pursued him up 
the steep. At this point Cromwell ordered 
that they should all be put to the sword. -It 
sdone. Then came another order. “ Being 
‘he heat of action, I forbade them to spare 
ny that were in arms in the town; and I think 
that night they put to the sword about two 
thousand men; divers of the officers and sol- 
diers being fled over the bridge into the 
other (the northern) part of the town.” 
Eighty of them took refuge in the steeple 
of St. Peter’s Church, and others in the 
towers at two of the gates. “Whereon I 
ordered the church steeple to be fired, when 
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one of them was heard to say, ‘God damn 
me, God confound me! I burn, I burn!’” Of 
the eighty wretches in the steeple, fifty were 
slain and thirty perished in the flames. 
Cromwell notes with particular satisfaction 
what took place at St. Peter’s Church. “It 
is remarkable,” he says, “that these people 
had grown so insolent that the last Lord’s 
day before the storm the Protestants were 
thrust out of the great church called St. 
Peter’s, and they had public Mass there; and 
in this very place near one thousand of them 
were put to the sword, fleeing thither for 
safety.” Of those in one of the towers, 
when they submitted, “their officers were 
knocked on the head, and every tenth man 
of the soldiers killed, and the rest shipped 
for the Barbados. The soldiers in the other 
tower were all spared as to their lives only, 
and shipped likewise for the Barbados.” 
Even when time might have been expected 
to slake the sanguinary frenzy, officers in 
hiding were sought out and killed in cold 
blood. All the friars, says Cromwell, “were 
knocked on the head promiscuously but two. 
The enemy were about three thousand 
strong in the town. I believe we put to the 
sword the whole number of the defendants. 
I do not think thirty of the whole number 
escaped with their lives.” These three thou- 
sand were killed, with a loss of only sixty- 
four to those who killed them. 

Such is the unvarnished tale of the Drogh- 
eda massacre. Its perpetrator himself felt 
at the first moment when “the heat of ac- 
tion” had passed that it needed justifica- 
tion. “Such actions,” he says, “cannot but 
work remorse and regret,” unless there be 
satisfactory grounds for them, and the 
grounds that he alleges are two. One is 
revenge and the other is policy. “I am per- 
suaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God upon those barbarous wretches, who 
have imbrued their hands in so much inno- 
cent blood; and that it will tend to prevent 
the effusion of blood in the future.” And 
then comes a theory of the divine tactics in 
these operations, which must be counted 
one of the most singular of all the utterances 
of Puritan theology. “And now give me 
leave to say how it comes to pass that this 
work is wrought. It was set upon some of 
our hearts that a great thing should be done, 
not by power or might, but by the Spirit of 
God. And is it not so, clearly? That which 
caused your men to storm so courageously, 
it was the Spirit of God, who gave your men 
courage and took it away again; and gave 
the enemy courage and took it away again; 
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and gave your men courage again, and there- 
with this happy success. And therefore it is 
good that God alone have all the glory.” 
That Cromwell’s ruthless severity may have 
been justified by the strict letter of the mili- 
tary law of the time is just possible. It may 
be true, as is contended, that this slaughter 
was no worse than some of the worst acts of 
those commanders in the Thirty Years’ War 
whose names have ever since stood out in 
European history in letters of crimson as by- 
words of cruelty and savagery. That, after 
all, is but dubious extenuation. Though he 
may have had a technical right to give no 
quarter where a storm had followed the re- 
fusal to surrender, in England this right was 
used by him only once in the whole course of 
the war, and in his own defense of the massa- 
cre it was not upon military right that he 
chose to stand. The language used by Lud- 
low about it shows that even in the opinion 
of that time what was done needed explana- 
tion. “The slaughter was continued all that 
day and the next,” he says, “which extraor- 
dinary severity, | presume, was used to dis- 
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courage others from making opposition.” 
This, as we have seen, was one of the tivo 
explanations given by Oliver himself. The 
general question, how far in such a case the 
end warrants the means, is a question of 
military and Christian ethics which it is not 
for us to discuss here, beyond reminding the 
reader that not a few of the most barbarous 
enormities in human annals have been ex- 
cused on the same ground, that in the long 
run gibbet, stake, torch, sword, dagger, and 
bullet are the truest mercy, sometimes to 
men’s life here, sometimes to their souls 
hereafter. No less equivocal was Cromwell’s 
second plea. The massacre, he says, was a 
righteous vengeance upon the wretches who 
had imbrued their hands in so much inno- 
cent blood in Ulster eight years before. Yet 
he must have known that of the three thou- 
sand men who were butchered at Drogheda, 
of the friars who were knocked on the head 
promiscuously, and of the officers who were 
killed in cold blood, not a single victim was 
likely to have had part or lot in the Ulster 
atrocities of 1641. More than one contem- 
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porary authority (including Ludlow and 
Clarendon) says the garrison was mostly 
English, and undoubtedly a contingent was 
English and Protestant. The better opinion 
on the whole now seems to be that most of 
the slain men were Irish and Catholic, but 
that they came from Kilkenny and other 
parts of the country far outside of Ulster, 
an so were “in the highest degree unlikely 
to have had any hand in the Ulster mas- 
sacre” of 1641. 

Whether, again, the butchery at Drogh- 
eda did actually prevent in any marked 
degree further effusion of blood is doubt- 
ful. Cromwell remained in Ireland nine 
months longer, and the war was not ex- 
tinguished for two years after his depar- 
ture. The nine months of his sojourn in the 
country were a time of unrelaxing effort on 
one side, and obstinate resistance on the 
other. From Drogheda he marched south to 
Wexford. The garrison made a good stand 
for several days, but at last were compelled 
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toparley. Atraitor, during the parley, yielded 
up the castle, and the Irish on the walls 
withdrew into the town. “Which our men 
perceiving, ran violently upon the town with 
their ladder and stormed it. And when they 
were come into the market-place, the enemy 
making a stiff resistance, our forces broke 
them; and then put all to the sword that 
came in their way. I believe in all there 
was lost of the enemy not many less than 
two thousand, and I believe not twenty of 
ours from first to last of the siege.” The 
town was sacked, and priests and friars were 
again knocked on the head, some of them in 
a Protestant chapel which they had been au- 
dacious enough to turn into a mass-house. 
For all this Cromwell was not directly respon- 
sible, as he had been at Drogheda. “Indeed 
it hath, not without cause, been set upon our 
hearts, that we, intending better to this 
place than so great a ruin, hoping the town 
might be of more use to you and your army, 
yet God would not have it so; but by an un- 
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expected providence in his righteous justice, 
brought a just judgment upon them; causing 
them to become a prey to the soldier, who 
in their piracies had made preys of so 
many families, and now with their bloods to 
answer the cruelties which they had exer- 
cised upon the lives of divers poor Protes- 
tants.” 

A heavy hand was laid upon southern Ire- 
land all through Cromwell’s stay. Gowran 
was a strong castle, in command of a Kent- 
ish man, a principal actor in the Kentish 
insurrection of 1648. He returned a resolute 
refusal to Cromwell’s invitation to surrender 
(March, 1650). The batteries were opened, 
and after a short parley a treaty was made, 
the soldiers to have quarter, the officers to 
be treated as the victors might think fit. 
The next day the officers were shot and a 
popish priest was hanged. In passing, we 
may ask, in face of this hanging of chaplains 
and promiscuous knocking of friars on the 
head, what is the significance of Cromwell’s 
challenge to produce “an instance of one 
man, since my coming to Ireland, not in 
arms, massacred, destroyed, or banished ”? 

The effect of the massacre of Drogheda 
was certainly transient. As we have seen, 
it did not frighten the commandant at 
Wexford, and the resistance that Cromwell 
encountered during the winter at Ross, Dun- 
cannon, Waterford, Kilkenny, and Clonmel 
was just such as might have been looked for 
if the garrison at Drogheda had been treated 
like a defeated garrison at Bristol, Taunton, 
or Reading. At Clonmel, which came last, 
the resistance was most obdurate of all. The 
bloody lesson of Drogheda and Wexford had 
not been learned. “They found in Clonmel 
the stoutest enemy this army had ever met 
in Ireland; and there never was seen so hot 
a storm, of so long continuance, and so gal- 
lantly defended, either in England or Ire- 
land.” Cromwell lost over two thousand 
men. The garrison, running short of ammu- 
nition, escaped in the night, and the sub- 


sequent surrender of the town was only a 
husk without a kernel. 

The campaign made heavy demands upon 
the vigor of the Parliamentary force. A 
considerable part of the army was describe: 
as fitter for a hospital than the field. Not 
one officer in forty escaped the dysenter 
which they called the disease of the coun- 
try. Cromwell himself suffered a long attack 
of sickness. These distresses and difficulties 
much perplexed him, and no wonder. “In 
the midst of our good successes,” he says, 
“wherein the kindness and mercy of God 
hath appeared, the Lord, in wisdom and for 
gracious ends best known to himself, hath 
interlaced some things which may give us 
cause of serious consideration what his mind 
therein may be. . . . You see how God min- 
gles out the cupunto us. Indeed we are at 
this time a crazy company;—yet we live in 
his sight, and shall work the time that is 
appointed us, and shall rest after that in 
peace.” 

His general policy is set out by Cromwell 
in a document of cardinal importance, and 
it sheds too much light upon his Irish policy 
to be passed over. The Catholic prelates 
met at Clonmacnoise, and issued a manifesto 
that lives in history only for the sake of 
Cromwell’s declaration in reply to it (Janu- 
ary, 1649). This has been called by the 
great transcendental eulogist one of the 
most remarkable state papers ever published 
in Ireland since Strongbow or even since 
St. Patrick. Perhaps it is, for it combines 
in a unique degree profound ignorance of 
the Irish past with a profound miscalcula- 
tion of the Irish future. “I will give you 
some wormwood to bite upon,” says Oliver, 
and so he does; yet it is easy now to see 
that the prelates were in fact, from thie 
Irish point of view, hitting the nail upon 
the head, while Oliver goes to work with a 
want of insight and knowledge that puts his 
Irish statesmanship far below either Chiches- 
ter’s or Strafford’s. The prelates warned 
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their flocks that union in their own ranks was 
the only thing that could frustrate the Parlia- 
mentary design to extirpate their religion, to 
massacre or banish the Catholic inhabitants, 
and to plant the land with English colonies. 
This is exactly what Clement Walker, the 
Puritan historian of Independency, tells us. 
“The Independents in the Parliament,” he 
says, “insisted openly to have the papists of 
Ireland rooted out and their lands sold to ad- 
venturers.” Meanwhile, Oliver flies at them 
with extraordinary fire and energy of lan- 
guage, blazing with the polemic of the time. 
After a profuse bestowal of truculent compli- 
ments deeply tinged with what in our days is 
known as the Orange hue, he comes to the 
practical matter in hand, but not until he 
has drawn one of the most daring of all the 
imaginary pictures that English statesmen 
have ever drawn of Ireland. “Remember, 
ye hypocrites, Ireland was once united to 
England. Englishmen had good inheritances 
which many of them purchased with their 
money; they and their ancestors from you 
an] your ancestors. They lived peaceably 
ani honestly among you. You had generally 
equal benefit of the protection of England 
with them; and equal justice from the laws— 
saving what was necessary for the state, out 
of reasons of state, to put upon few people 
apt to rebel upon the instigation of such as 
you. You broke this. You, unprovoked, put 
the English to the most unheard-of and 
most barbarous massacre that ever the sun 
eheld.” 
\s if Cromwell had not stood by the side 
f Pym in his denunciations of Strafford, in 
all their excess and all their ignorance of 
‘ish conditions, precisely for systematic vio- 
ationof Englishlaw and thespirit of English 
all through his long government of Ire- 
and. As if Clare’s famous sentence at the 


Union a hundred and fifty years later about 
confiscation being the common title, and the 
English settlement being hemmed in onevery 
side by the old inhabitants brooding over 
their discontents in sullen indignation, were 
at any time more true of Ireland than in 
these halcyon days of Cromwell’s imagina- 
tion. As if what he calls the equal benefit 
of the protection of England had meant any- 
thing but fraud, chicane, plunder, neglect, 
and oppression, ending in that smoldering 
rage, misery, and despair which Cromwell so 
ludicrously describes as the deep peace and 
union of a tranquil sheepfold, disturbed only 
by the ravening and greed of the priestly 
wolves of Rome. 

As for religion, after some hot but thin 
quibbling about the word “extirpate,” he 
lets them know with all plainness what he 
means to do. “I shall not, where I have 
power, and the Lord is pleased to bless me, 
suffer the exercise of the mass. Nor suffer 
you that are papists, where I can find you 
seducing the people, or by any overt act vio- 
lating the laws established. As for the peo- 
ple, what thoughts in the matter of religion 
[they] have in their own breasts, I cannot 
reach; but shall think it my duty, if they 
walk honestly and peaceably, not to cause 
them in the least to suffer for the same.” 
To pretend that he was not “meddling 
with any man’s conscience” when he pro- 
hibited the central rite of the Catholics, and 
all the ministrations by the clergy on those 
occasions of life where conscience under 
awful penalties demanded them, was as idle 
as if the Catholics had pretended that they 
did not meddle with conscience if, like the 
government of Spain, they forbade the pos- 
session or use of the Bible, and hunted 
Protestant preachers out of all the pulpits. 

“We come,” he proceeds, “by the assis- 
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tance of God to hold forth and maintain the 
luster and glory of English liberty in a na- 
tion where we have an undoubted right to do 
it; wherein the people of Ireland (if they lis- 
ten not to such seducers as you are) may 
equally participate in all benefits; to use lib- 
erty and fortune equally with Englishmen if 
they keep out of arms.” It is true enough 
that the military conquest of Ireland was an 
indispensable preliminary to any healing 
policy. Nor in the prostrate and worn-out 
condition of Ireland after ten years of such 
confusion as has not often been seen on 
our planet, was military conquest, though 
tedious, difficult. If the words just quoted 
were to have any meaning, Cromwell’s 
policy, after the necessary subjugation of 
the country, ought to have been to see that 
the inhabitants should enjoy both their re- 
ligion and their lands in peace. If he had 
been strong enough and enlightened enough 
to try such a policy as this, there might 
have been a Cromwellian settlement indeed. 
As it was, the stern and haughty assurances 
with which he wound up his declaration “ for 
the Undeceiving of Deluded and Seduced 
People” were to receive a dreadful interpre- 
tation, and in this lies the historic pith of 
the whole transaction. The Long Parlia- 


ment deliberately contemplated executions 
on so merciless a scale that it was not even 
practicable; still many hundreds were put to 
death. The same Parliament was originally 
responsible for the removal of the popula- 
tion, not so wholesale as is sometimes sup- 
posed, but still enormous. Al! this Cromwell 


sanctioned, if he did not initiate. Confisca- 
tion of the land proceeded over a vast area. 
Immense tracts were handed over to the ad- 
venturers who had advanced money to the 
government for the purposes of the war, and 
immense tracts to the Cromwellian soldiery in 
discharge of arrears of pay. The old proprie- 
tors were transplanted with every circum- 
stance of misery to the province west of the 
Shannon, to the wasted and desperate wilds 
of Connaught. Between thirty and forty 
thousand of the Irish were permitted to go 
to foreign countries, where they took ser- 
vice in the armies of Spain, France, Poland. 
For four years the sugar-merchants of 
Bristol carried on kidnapping operations in 
Ireland with all the energy of slave-raiders. 
When Jamaica was taken from Spain in 
1655, Oliver, ardent for its successful plan- 
tation, requested Henry Cromwell, then in 
Ireland, to engage fifteen hundred soldiers 
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to settle, and to send a thousand Irishwomen 
with them; anda thousand girls, with as many 
boys, were duly shipped from Galway accord- 
ingly. Strange to say, the massacre in the 
valleys of Piedmont in 1655 increased the 
bitterness of the Dublin government and of 
the Protestant generals toward the unhapyy 
Irish. Fleetwood says: “The officers of the 
army here are very sensible of the horrid 
cruelties in the massacre of the poor Protes- 
tants in the Duke of Savoy’s dominions. . . . 
It was less strange to us when we heard that 
the insatiable Irish had a hand in that 
bloodshed.” The rigors of transplantation 
became more severe. 

Of all these doings in Cromwell’s Irish 
chapter each of us may say what he will; but 
to every one it will at least be intelligille 
how his name came to be fiercely hated in the 
tenacious heart of Ireland. What is called 
his settlement aggravated Irish misery to a 
degree that cannot be measured, and before 
the end of a single generation the events 
at Limerick and the Boyne showed how 
hollow and ineffectual, as well as how mis- 
chievous, the Cromwellian settlement: had 
been. In substance, the Parliamentary pol- 
icy was not different from the policy of Straf- 
ford. He too aimed at the incorporation of 
Ireland with England, at plantation by Eng- 
lish colonists, and at religious uniformity 
within a united realm. But Strafford had a 
grasp of the complications of social condi- 
tions in Ireland to which Cromwell could 
not pretend. A Puritan armed with a mus- 
ket and the Old Testament attempting to 
reconstruct the foundations of a community 
mainly Catholic, was sure to end in clumsy 
failure, and to this clumsy failure no appre- 
ciation of Oliver’s greatness should blind 
rational men. One partial glimpse into the 
root of the matter he unmistakably had. 
“These poor people,” he said (December, 
1649), “have been accustomed to as much 
injustice, tyranny, and oppression from their 
landlords, the great men, and those who 
should have done them right, as any people 
in that which we call Christendom. Sir, if 
justice were freely and impartially adminis- 
tered here, the foregoing darkness and cor- 
ruption would make it look so much the more 
glorious and beautiful, and draw more hearts 
after it.” This was Oliver’s single glimpse of 
the main secret of the everlasting Irish ques- 
tion; it came to little, and no other English 
ruler had so much for many generations 
afterward. 


(To be continued.) 
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HAMILTON’S ESTIMATE OF BURR. 


THE following letter from Alexander Hamilton, though addressed to John Rutledge, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, was found among the papers of Francis Hopkinson, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. It is here printed from the manu- 
script. Although a small portion of it has been published before, as a whole it has not 


appeared. 


The inclosed characterization of Burr, it is believed, has not before been published, 
though in large part it is similar in expression to letters addressed by Hamilton to his 
contemporaries in opposition to Burr’s political aspirations.— EDITOR. 


NEw York Jan’ 4, 1801 
Confidential 
My Dear SIR 

My extreme anxiety about the ensuing 
election of President by the House of Rep- 
resentatives will excuse to you the liberty I 
take in addressing you concerning it with- 
out being consulted by you. Did you know 
M! Burr as well as I do, I should think it 
unnecessary. With your honest attachment 
to the Country and correctness of views, it 
would not then be possible for you to hesi- 
tate, if you now do, about the course to be 
taken. You would be clearly of opinion with 
me that M! Jefferson is to be preferred: 

As long as the Federal party preserve 
their high ground of integrity and principle, 
I shall not despair of the public weal. But 
if they quit it and descend to be the willing 
instruments of the Elevation of the most 
unfit and most dangerous man of the com- 
munity to the highest station in the Gov- 
ernment—I shall no longer see any anchor 
for the hopes of good men. I shall at once 
anticipate all the evils that a daring and un- 
principled ambition wielding the lever of 
Jacobinism can bring upon an infatuated 
Country. 

The enclosed paper exhibits a faithful 
sketch of M® Burr’s character as I believe 
it to exist, with better opportunities than 
almost any other man of forming a true 
estimate. 

The expectation, I know, is, that if M! 
Burr shall owe his elevation to the Fcederal 
party he will judge it his interest to adhere 
to that party. But it ought to be recollected, 
that he will owe it in the first instance to 
the Antifcederal party; that among these, 
though perhaps not in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a numerous class prefers him to 
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M! Jefferson as best adapted by the boldness 
and cunning of his temper to fulfil their mis- 
chievous views; and that it will be the inter- 
est of his Ambition to preserve and cultivate 
these friends. 

M! Burr will doubtless be governed by his 
interest as he views it. But stable power and 
wealth being his objects—and there being 
no prospect that the respectable and sober 
federalists will countenance the projects of 
an irregular Ambition or prodigal Cupidity, 
he will not long lean upon them— but select- 
ing from among them men suited to his 
purpose he will seek with the aid of these 
and of the most unprincipled of the opposite 
party to accomplish his ends. At least such 
ought to be our calculation—From such a 
man as him, who practices all the maxims of 
a Catiline, who, while despising, has played 
the whole game of, democracy, what better 
is to be looked for. T is not to a Chapter of 
Accidents, that we ought to trust the Gov- 
ernment peace and happiness of our coun- 
try— T is enough for us to know that 
M‘ Burr is one of the most unprincipled 
men in the U States in order to determine 
us to decline being responsible for the pre- 
carious issues of his calculations of Interest. 

Very different ought to be our plan. 
Under the uncertainty of the Event we 
ought to seek to obtain from M®* Jefferson 
these assurances 1 That the present Fiscal 
System will be maintained 2 That the pres- 
ent neutral plan will be adhered to 3 That 
the Navy will be preserved and gradually 
increased 4 That Feederalists now in office, 
not being heads of the great departments, 
will be retained. As to the heads of Depart- 
ments & other matters he ought to be free. 

You cannot in my opinion render a greater 
service to your Country than by exerting 
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your influence to counteract the impolitic 
and impure idea of raising M? Burr to the 
Chief Magistracy. 
Adieu My Dear Sir Yrs with sincere 
affecn & regard 


J. Rutlege Esq? A HAMILTON 


[THE INCLOSURE, ALSO IN HAMILTON’S 
HANDWRITING. | 


Confidential 
A Burr 


1—He is in every sense a profligate; a vo- 
luptuary in the extreme, with uncommon 
habits of expense; 
in his profession 
extortionate to a 
proverb; suspected 
on strong grounds 
of having corruptly 
served the views of 
the Holland Com- 
pany, in the capa- 
city of a member of 
ourlegislature;and 
understood to have 
been guilty of sev- 
eral breaches of 
probity in his pecu- 
niary transactions. 
His very friends do 
not insist upon his 
integrity. 

2 He is without 
doubt insolvent for 
a large deficit. All 
his visible property 
is deeply mort- 
gaged, and he is known to owe other large 
debts for which there is no specific security. 
Of the number of these is a Judgment in fa- 
vour of M? Angerstien for a sum which with 
interest amounts to about 80,000 Dollars 

3 The fair emoluments of any station, 
under our government, will not equal his ex- 
penses in that station; still less will they 
suffice to extricate him from his embarrass- 
ments He must therefore from the necessity 
of his situation have recourse to unworthy 
expedients. These may be a bargain and 
sale with some foreign power, or combina- 
tions with public agents in projects of gain 
by means of the public monies; perhaps and 
probably, to enlarge the sphere—a war. 

1 He has no pretensions to the Station 
from services. He acted in different capaci- 


! He cooperated in obtaining a law to permit Aliens 
to hold & convey lands. 
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ties in the last war finally with the rank of 
L‘Col in a Regiment, and gave indications 
of being a good officer; but without having 
had the opportunity of performing any dis- 
tinguished action. At a critical period of the 
war, he resigned his commission, assigning 
for cause ill-health, and went to repose at 
Paramus in the State of New Jersey. If his 
health was bad he might without difficulty 
have obtained afurlough and was not obliged 
to resign. He was afterwards seen in his 
usual health. The circumstance excited 
much jealousy of his motives. In civil life, 
he has never projected nor aided in produ- 
cing a single measure of important public 
utility. 

5 He has con- 
stantly sided with 
the party hostile to 
federal measures 
before and _ since 
the present consti- 
tution of the U 
States—In oppos- 
ing the adoption of 
this constitution he 
was engaged cov- 
ertly and insidious- 
ly; because, as he 
said at the time 
“it was too strong 
and too weak” and 
he has been uni- 
formly the opposer 
of the Foederal Ad- 
ministration. 

6 No mortal can 
tell what his politi- 
cal principles are. 
He has talked all round the compass. At 
times he has dealt in all the jargon of Ja- 
cobinism; at other times he has proclaimed 
decidedly the total insufficiency of the Foed- 
eral Government and the necessity of 
changes to one far more energetic. The 
truth seems to be that he has no plan but 
that of getting power by any means and 
keeping it by all means. It is probable that 
if he has any theory t is that of a simple des- 
potism. He has intimated that he thinks the 
present French constitution not a bad one. 

7 He is of a temper bold enough to think 
no enterprise too hazardous and sanguine 
enough to think none too difficult. He has 
censured the leaders of the Federal party 
as wanting in vigour and enterprise, for 
not having established a strong Government 
when they were in possession of the power 
and influence. 


IN THE COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS OF 


AAON BURR. 





PAINTED BY JAMES SHARPLES. FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF DR. ALLAN MeLANE HAMILTON. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. (SEE NOTE ON PAGE 253.) 


8 Discerning men of all parties agree in 
ascribing to him an irregular and inordinate 
ambition. Like Catiline, he is indefatigable 
in courting the young and the profligate. He 
knows well the weak sides of human nature, 
and takes care to play in with the passions 
of all with whom he has intercourse. By 
natural disposition, the haughtiest of men, 
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he is at the same time the most creeping to 
answer his purposes. Cold and collected by 
nature and habit, he never loses sight of hi 
object and scruples no means of accon 
plishing it. He is artful and intriguing t 
an inconceivable degree. In short all hi 
conduct indicates that he has in view n 
thing less than the establishment of Su 





AN OLD MINIATURE. 


preme Power in his own person. Of this 
nothing can be a surer index than that hav- 
ing in fact high-toned notions of Govern- 
ment, he has nevertheless constantly opposed 
the federal and courted the popular party. 
As he never can effect his wish by the aid 
»f good men, he will court and employ able 
and daring scoundrels of every party, and 
ly availing himself of their assistance and 
of all the bad passions of the Society, he 
will in all likelihood attempt an usurpation. 

8 [sic] Within the last three weeks at his 
own Table, he drank these toasts successively 
| The French Republic 2 The Commissioners 
who negotiated the Convention 3 Buonaparte 
4 La Fayette: and he countenanced and 
seconded the positions openly advanced by 
one of his guests that it was the interest of 
this country to leave it free to the Belli- 
gerent Powers to sell their prizes in our 
ports and to build and equip ships for their 
respective uses; a doctrine which evidently 
aims at turning all the naval resources of 
the U States into the channel of France; 
and which by making these states the most 
pernicious enemy of G Britain would compel 
her to go to war with us. 

9 Though possessing infinite art cunning 
and address—he is yet to give proofs of 
great or solid abilities. It is certain that 
at the Bar he is more remarkable for in- 
genuity and dexterity, than for sound judg- 
ment or good logic. From the character of 
his understanding and heart it is likely that 
any innovations which he may effect will be 
such astoserve the curn of his own power, not 
such as will issue in establishments favoura- 
ble to the permanent security and prosperity 
of the Nation—founded upon the principles 
of a strong free and regular Government. 
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Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, in response to 
our request, writes as follows concerning this 
portrait of Hamilton, which, by his courtesy, we 
are permitted to reproduce.— Epitor. 


“Most of the portraits of Alexander Hamilton, 
of which there seem to be many, are inartistic 
and disagreeable, because of their crudity and 
ugliness, a large number being the work of the 
peripatetic painterswho flourished during the early 
part of the century, and up to the discovery of 
Daguerre. Exceptions, however, are the portraits 
of Trumbull and Sharples. The work of the 
former is characterized by its dash and spirit, 
and an artistic excellence which is generally con- 
ceded. The merit of the work of the latter lies 
chiefly in the fidelity of the likeness. The Trum- 
bull portraits of Hamilton are well known, that 
belonging to the New York Chamber of Commerce 
having been often copied and engraved. The 
Sharples portrait, which is here presented, has 
never been reproduced. 

“James Sharples (or Sharpless),an Englishman, 
came to the United States in 1796, and won im- 
mediate popularity through the novelty and clev- 
erness of his profile pastel portraits. That of 
Washington was followed by many others of per- 
sons identified with the Revolution. This picture 
of Hamilton is from one of his few portraits in 
oil, a small cabinet picture measuring eight by 
ten inches, which was owned by my grandmother, 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, who survived her hus- 
band fifty-two years, and died in the city of New 
York in 1856, at the age of ninety-seven years. 
She bequeathed it to my father, the late Philip 
Hamilton, who was their youngest son. She al- 
ways maintained that the Sharples portrait was 
the only satisfactory likeness she had known. So 
far as I can learn, it was painted when Hamilton 
was about thirty-nine years old, and after he had 
retired from the treasury and had resumed the 
practice of law in New York.” 


AN OLD MINIATURE. 


BY 


E. B. FINDLAY. 


{OR this plumed and powdered head, 
Swords have crossed and hearts have bled, 

And for one glance of these eyes 
Men turned fools, who once were wise. 
Time would pick and steal among 
All the charms the bards had sung; 

Death drew her aside and kissed her, 
So the pilfering fingers missed her, 

So she still is young. 
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HE very paving-stones of great cities 


might sometimes cry out, “Let us have 
peace.” Some of them may well complain 
that the foot of man makes too short work 
of them, considering the time and trouble it 
took them to grow. Those of the boulevard 
are surely entitled to this grievance, as they 
are ground to premature dust by an army 
everlastingly on the march. It is a stage 
army, for it turns on its steps, to repeat the 
trick of entrance and exit half a dozen times 
a day. The entrance, I may observe as a 
stage direction, is by the Rue Royale; the 
exit very little higher than the Boulevard 
des Italiens. Beyond that point the long line 
is simply a place of transit on lawful busi- 
ness, like any other street. The short stretch 
between the Madeleine and the Rue Richelieu 
forms the Grand Boulevard ancient of days. 
When the New Caledonian of the future 
seeks his arch of the opera-house to sketch 
the ruins of the Madeleine, he will not fail 
to observe that the asphalt here is ground 
to a finer surface than elsewhere. Its air of 
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fatigue will be as eloquent of a too busy past 
as the rutted ways of Rome. The custom of 
ages, since these sites ceased to be open 
country, or open ditch, just beyond the city 
wall, has sent the people here for news and 
gossip every day. Once they came for fresh 
air as well; and having contracted the habit, 
they are loath to part with it, though now 
they are naturally rationed in that com- 
modity like other inhabitants of walled cities. 
They seldom, however, fail to get a good 
blow of the winds of the spirit. The boule- 
vard is the source or the distributing center 
of all the flitting fancies of France. You 
come here in the daytime for the sensation 
of the day. You get it of a surety, whatever 
else you may miss; and while you enjoy it, 
hot and hot, truth seems but a spoil-sport. 
The art of life is, after all, but an art of 
impressions; and this impression, while it 
lasts, is sure to be to your taste. The boule 
vard asks no more. There will be something 
new to-morrow; and what you have is suffi 
cient unto the day. 





THE LIFE OF THE BOULEVARDS. 


When the boulevard ends, and the mere 
boulevards begin, the thing soon rights itself. 
At Poissoniére, if you go so far, you take 
your sensation for little more than it is 
worth. By the time you have reached Bonne 
Nouvelle, you are for crying, “What ’s in a 
name?” Yet these thoroughfares, after all, 
are in the grand line, and for many of the 
humbler sort they have something of its 
subtle charm. The countless boulevards in 
other quarters have no such relation to the 
pulsing life of the city. There are boule- 
vards of communication, boulevards of in- 
dustry, boulevards of silence, meditation, 
and prayer. Be sure, therefore, to see that 
you get the right label when you make your 
choice. Without this, indeed, you may know 
the boulevard by the composition of its 
crowds. Their appointed hour is the hour of 
absinthe, within measurable distance of the 
time for dinner. Theyare sleek and stall-fed, 
and they look forward to their meal with a 
sure and certain hope. With some, not with 
many, the whole day has been little more 
than a preparation for this great act of life. 
I knew one—still to narrow it down to ex- 
ceptions that by no means prove the rule— 
with whom the absinthe was only a final 
stage of the treatment for appetite. Before 
that came the douche. When a lusty fellow 
had pumped on him, as with strokes of 
a whip of cold water, to urge the slug- 
gish blood into a trot, he was driven to the 
café for the inward application. Then the 
green corrosive gnawed him into hunger, 
and he sought his club to do justice to its 
cook. 

The club, it must be owned, is the enemy 
of the boulevard, in being the enemy of its 
cafés and of its restaurants. At the begin- 
ning of things it was these institutions or 
nothing if you wanted to exchange a word 
with your shopmates in the work of life, or 
to take bite and sup in their company. This 
has passed. The club cuisine gives points to 
the cuisine of the restaurant. The club com- 
pany is necessarily more select than any café 
of artists, café of poets, or what not, subject 
to the intrusion of the outsider. The club, 
too, has its own town-talk; and since this is 
but the gossip of the boulevard, with some 
improvement in the inflections, it gives 
members all they want. But what the boule- 
vard loses in this way it gains in many 
another, and its masses of mere human 
beings make a society of their own. 

Yet the Parisian déjeuner au restaurant is 
still an institution. I know of nothing bet- 
ter in the world. In the general competition 


among nations in the arts of life, France has 
fixed the form for this repast, if we call it 
by its proper name of lunch. There are, 
indeed, midday meals of every variety, all 
over the planet, for those who are able to 
get them; but the Parisian déjeuner is the 
only realized ideal. The breakfasts of the 
Autocrat were but the ideal; he probably 
lived on a cracker in the interest of his splen- 
did conversational dreams. The luncheons 
of the mighty in London society are the 
nearest English approach to the realization. 
What there is of light and grace about them 
is French by origin or by suggestion. The 
delicate courses succeed one another with 
ever richer promise to the eye than to the 
palate, and the petit verre seems to close 
the vista with flowers. 

In the Champs-Elysées you may breakfast 
under the trees, with manufactured sur- 
roundings of nature which, for this purpose, 
are an improvement on the real article. The 
tame sparrows are probably on the staff of 
the establishment, but they please. Yet, for 
profit and pleasure, as for scenery of an- 
other kind, the rendezvous may still be the 
boulevard. The main things are ever the 
same—lightness and brightness, the former 
extending from the mode of service to the 
thing served. There is nothing out of the 
way in the quality of the viands. The Paris 
market is ill supplied with fish from the great 
deep, and the roasts of the Paris kitchen 
sometimes produce a longing for home that 
is not purely patriotic. Yet the French cook 
rarely fails to hold you with the magic of 
his kickshaws; and if you choose your res- 
taurant with judgment, you will find the fare 
quite good enough for human nature’s daily 
food. The one thing needful is to approach 
the table in the right spirit, or all the magic 
goes for naught. That spirit is the spirit of 
expectation, of longing, of desire for the 
good things of the body, and for the good 
humor which is its natural expression. The 
doctors say that this lickerishness is an im- 
portant part of the business of eating, as the 
mouth that honestly waters for its morsel 
lightens the labor of the digestive juices* 

The Frenchman makes no apology for 
enjoying his victual, and he knows nothing 
of the rather artificial humility of our forms 
of grace before meat. He does not pray 
that the food may be sanctified to his use 
and to the most exalted service. It is enough 
for him to have it agreeable to his palate. 
So he avoids the hypocrisy exposed in the 
rebuke of Dr. Johnson’s wife: “ Where is the 
use, Mr. Johnson, of returning thanks for a 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By F. H. WELLINGTON. 


THE NOON MEAL AT A RESTAURANT. 


dish which, in another minute, you will de- 
clare is unfit for a dog?” He holds, the 
incorrigible pagan, that the gratifications of 
sense are as legitimate as all others, and 
that a filet Chateaubriand is quite as much 
of an absolute good as the virtue of the So- 
cratic system. Good things to eat, beautiful 
things to look at, especially women, the 
quickening appeals of music, oratory, con- 
versation, all these are main parts of his 
Vou. LX.—31. 


scheme of life. The very scavenger will 
smack his lips over a glass of wine limed 
with plaster of Paris, if he can find no bet- 
ter. The moral it carries, as it goes down, 
is not exactly thankfulness for the kindly 
fruits of the earth. He feels only that it is 
good to be alive; or, to put it inside out, that 
“when one dies, it is for a long time.” In 
rustic wine-shops, here and there, the motto 
may still be read beneath a faded lithograph 
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A BOULEVARD ART-SHOP. 


wherein three citizens of the time of Louis 
Philippe touch glasses in an arbor in spring. 
They are all as dead now as lithography 
itself, but, while they had their chance, they 
made the cannikin clink. It was their na- 
tional application of the text, “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die.” The com- 
passion of these people for those who devote 
their entire thought to riches and the toil 
of ambition might make some of us pause. 
This is the French philosophy of the 
French table—of the breakfast-table es- 
pecially. I do not criticize, of course; I only 
try to explain. Its hours are times of truce 
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in the more or less meaningless battle of life, 
wherein both sides try to find out what it is 
all about, and to penetrate to the real pur- 
pose of Renan’s “promenade through the 
Real.” All isin harmony. The very waiters 
are in keeping with this kindly and tolerant 
scheme. In their unpretentious jackets and 
aprons and slippers, in their civility and their 
readiness to give counsel on the bill of fare, 
each of them is a humble friend of man. 
No such character is to be attributed at 
sight to the creatures of the same species in 
foreign restaurants, uniformed like under- 
takers, and obtruding dress-coats on you in 





THE LIFE 


the garish day. Life advances pleasantly, 
with such aids, in its most serious affairs. 
Merchants breakfast over bargains, lawyers 
over cases, lovers over meetings. Blessed 
are these breakfasters,—while they break- 
fast, though they may have to remember, 
before and after, that they are one of the 
creat sad races of mankind. Joyous is their 
chatter of irresponsible frivolity, tempered 
by wit; joyous their brag, untrammeled by 
the modesty which they appraise as a mean 
way of seeking condonation for success. All 
is flowing and gracious as the courtesy of 
<ings. The art of its flow is simply an art 
of thinking aloud. The dullest of us is al- 
ways thinking of something, if only of what 
.e ought to think about. Let him but think 
in spoken words, and he has the wherewithal 
for the companionship of the table. Their 
strong point is the generous fullness with 
which they give themselves away to the ad- 
versary by saying just what comes into their 
heads. But it is less generous than it seems, 
for they know that no one is in ambush at 
break fast-time. 


OF THE BOULEVARDS. 
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The meal over, there is still the balance 
of the day, and what is to be done with it? 
This difficulty is the bane of breakfast for 
the idler. Let us consider, then, only the 
few, a very few, in Paris who have no busi- 
ness to resume. The break-up may be for a 
stroll and a peep at the shops. An art-shop 
will do to begin with, for this will best keep 
us in touch with that life of old Rome of 
which you have the perpetual suggestion in 
all that passes here. A famous shop for 
bronzes will do as the highest possible of its 
kind in our time, since no importations from 
Athens can now put the native work to 
shame. Its exquisitely rendered types of the 
humanity of all the ages keep us true to the 
mood of the hour. We are on a higher 
table-land of dream than the one we have 
just left, amid these nymphs and fauns, 
troubadours and men-at-arms, who seem to 
assure us upon their sacred honor that there 
is nothing like living for the splendid shows 
of things. They may be right or wrong, but 
the mastery of art with which they are set 
before us makes it exceedingly hard to con- 
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tradict them. Every form of the nobler ani- 
mal life lives, breathes, moves, in the still, 
reposeful metal. The crouching tigers on 
the spring might win a roar of recognition 
from the real article, as, according to Hay- 
don, a horse of the Elgin Marbles won a 
neigh of fraternity from an English thor- 


CENTURY 


MAGAZINE. 


The demonstration stops short at their bra- 
veries, and is in no wise concerned to weight 
itself with a moral. 

The little gems in oil and water-color ar: 
conceivable altar-pieces of a new religion- 
a religion for men of taste, and that cate- 
gory perhaps includes the largest of the dis- 
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THE PASSING REGIMENT—A SCENE IN THE PLACE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


oughbred. The lions stalking with the stride 
of Artemis, the sun-affronting eagles, are 
manifestly lords of earth and air. 

The Frenchman’s eye for character in form 
is unfailing, as though he had in him the 
potentiality of all the moods and passions of 
animate life. And it is the same with his 
feeling for nature at large, as you may see 
when you leave this shop for a picture-deal- 
er’s. It is the other part of his intense, sym- 
pathetic delight in the whole visible, tangible 
world, the world of men and women, of plains 
and trees and flowers. You are as Prospero’s 
band, dazzled by the sheer beauty of the brave 
creatures that have just swum into your ken. 


senting bodies here. The very bonnets in 
a neighboring shop have their modest use 
in the same service. In their present state 
of unsoiled perfection they look as if they 
could do no wrong. So of the trailed skirts 
of the dress-shops; of the exquisite fancies 
in the windows of the jewelers. And so of 
the regiment that passes, clarion in front, 
going now only to its barracks, perhaps in 
the Place de la République, but beyond that 
to deeds and to fortunes determinable by 
the turning of a hair. 

What a world of the senses, if not exactly 
what a world of sense! The stately cortége 
of the pompes funébres, that was for the 
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AN ARCADE. 


earlier part of the day, perhaps should have 
come at this hour to remind us that other 
things pass besides the regiment and the 
applauding crowd. But with these invincible 
sight-seers that would have been only one 
more of the shows of life. “So may I live 
as to merit a great public funeral,” cried 
Claretie one day, in a mood of high resolve. 
Victor Hugo ordained by will a pauper’s 
shell for his remains. He forgot to forbid 
them to set his catafalque under the Arc de 
Triomphe, and to call out the horse and foot 
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of the garrison of Paris to carry him to his 
grave. So they did it—with apologies to his 
not implacable shade. 

The boulevard at night is a very different 
affair. The later the better. Paris, though 
the most northerly, is still one of the Latin 
cities, and the Latin cities sit up late. The 
farther south the more incorrigible. At 
Madrid the newsboys find it worth their 
while to cry the papers till one in the morning. 
The best of the night hours, for Paris, is 
the hour after the play. The audiences pour 
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nto the cafés to celebrate with mild re- 
freshment their recovery of the atmosphere. 
it is the hour of high change for the affairs 
of the boulevard. A haze of illuminating fire 
falls on a haze of dust rising from the vexed 
pavement, and, if one may put it so, on a 
,aze of sound. The huge multitude has come 
out to see itself. That is the spectacle; just 
that and nothing more. The settled swarm 
under the awnings of the cafés-——twenty 
deep, if you carry your eye to the indoor 
recesses—seem to pass the moving swarm 
in review. The pavement, in like manner, 
surveys the cafés on one side, and on the 
other the busy road It is a promenade 
of curiosity in which, no matter how often 
you have seen it, you are sure of your re- 
ward. Perhaps the seated crowd has the 
best of it. The others seem to glide past like 
so many figures of the new-fashioned scheme 
for painless locomotion. In this, as you re- 
member, a sidewalk on wheels does all the 
work, and the wayfarer has only to keep still 
to find himself at his journey’s end. The 
whole scene is a good deal better than the 
play the spectators have just left. And there 
is nothing to grumble at in the price of the 
seats—a bock or a sherry cobbler not more 
than three hundred per cent. above cost 


price. 

Many old stagers come here, night after 
night, as though to stock their imagination 
with the stuff of which they hope to make 


their dreams. It at once quickens and 
soothes, with a sense of Paris as the hub of 
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the universe and the glory of the world. 
And glory of a kind it is in good faith. The 
whole broad space between the two sides of 
the way is filled with life and movement. In 
the stretch between curb and curb you have 
hundreds of light ramshackle cabs rolling 
home with their freight of lovers from the 
Bois, or their heavier burden of “blouses,” 
packed six deep, and vocal with the message 
of the music-halls. The “victoria” is the gon- 
dolaof Paris, with a better title, perhaps, than 
the hansom hastobeingthe gondolaof London. 
Its long nightly procession to the Cascade, 
thousands strong, is best seen in the Champs- 
Elysées, all one side of the road alive with 
dancing light from the front lamps. As for 
the occupants, the vehicle is roofless, so that 
they have nothing between them and the 
stars. The passing regiment is not wanting, 
even at this late hour, as the smart munici- 
pal guards return to barracks from their 
service of order at the places of public re- 
sort. More rarely, at this time, you may see 
a stray dragoon passing from late duty at 
one of the ministries to the palace of the 
President. But this is only for emergencies. 
The daytime is the best for these huge mili- 
tary postmen, who fetch and carry as a reg- 
ular thing between the departments, and 
whose pouches are sometimes laden with 
nothing more important than a three-cor- 
nered note bidding an opera-dancer to lunch. 

But the sidewalk is, after all, the distinc- 
tive sight of the boulevard. It is much more 
than all Paris in its best-known types, and it 
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might pass for all France, or, for that mat- 
ter, all the world. The small shopkeeper, 
whose person, as a rule, has shrunk to the 
fit of his premises, has come out with his 
wife to take the air. Their little “magazine 
of novelties ” in the haberdashery line has so 
far yielded in its strife with the temple of 
Janus as to close at eleven o’clock. Their 
stroll tends to relieve an otherwise intoler- 
able tedium of existence with a sense of the 
larger movement of life. The flamboyant pro- 
vincials from Normandy or from the country 
of Tartarin have just been disgorged by an 
excursion-train. These, and the soldiers on 
leave from distant garrisons, have come up 
for a bath of light in this all-abounding flame. 
The unhealthy-looking lads, bourgeoning 
with stray hairs and pimples, have evidently 
given maternal vigilance the slip. The stu- 
dents from the Quarter have left a like scene 
on the Boulevard “ Mich ” for the richer vari- 
ety of this one. The bloused workmen with 
their wives, and here and there, even at this 
late hour, with their children as well, give 
the note of gravity and purpose, and correct 
the cruder frivolities of the scene. Yet, in 
the main, it is quite a “respectable” crowd, 
and the revelers are still its minority. 
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The French have so much the sense of 
character and the sense of spectacle that 
they are capable, at need, of an entire dis- 
interestedness on the moral side in regard 
to the shows of things. Our pair from the 
magazine of novelties take the moral judg- 
ment for granted, and come here just for 
the stimulus of the thought that Paris is a 
fine feast for the eye. The wife, no doubt, 
has her thoughts as she sees some of the 
women in the crowd. But these thoughts 
permit her to feel that she has her reward 
in self-respect for the weariness of trying 
to save for old age on the fractional profits 
of the sale of ha’p’orths of thread. The lit- 
tle man himself may make the like improv- 
ing reflections as he catches sight of the 
gray-headed old lounger who is at his perc! 
in the corner when he ought to be in bed. 
There was a sort of parting of the ways, 
perhaps, when our mercer repented of hi- 
leadership of the dance at vanished Vale: 
tino, and gave security for future good be 
havior by taking the wife and the shop. 

The baser crowd is not edifying. Ther 
are the café scavengers, who live by pickin: 
up the ends of cigars and cigarettes, to b: 
worked up again into a sort of chop-fee 
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for the refreshment of poor smokers. Ter- 
rible creatures some of these—lean, un- 
washed, slouching, saturnine, with murder 


as an occasional alternative to their indus- 
tries of poverty or shame. The opportunity 
comes when they meet a drunken carter 
reeling home at night by one of the bridges. 
Then the silent knife does its work, and the 
rifled body is tossed into the water to vanish 
forever, save for the brief interval of its re- 
appearance at the morgue. There is a more 
sickening villainy in these lower types of 
Paris than in the London rough of the same 
calling. He kills with violence, but without 
finesse, and he is wicked with his appetites ra- 
therthan with his reason. He wants his bread 
and his beer, and he robs or, at need, slays 
to vet them. His French colleague affects 
the niceties of the band and the password, 
and lays out his booty in diversions of infamy 
in which mere tipple has but a small share. 
Not unfrequently he is quite a philosopher 
in his way. When Ravachol was not mur- 
dering solitary misers for their hoards, or 
breaking open graves for trinkets, he used 
to spout at public meetings on the wrongs 
of the proletariat; and, at the end, as he 
danced his way to the guillotine, he raised the 
“Carmagnole” as his death-song, though, it 
must be owned, in a cracked voice. 

The very paralytic who prowls the boule- 
vard with his hand twisted by art or nature 
into a cup for alms has his social theory. It 
is in the character of the race. They are 
constructive artists even in their vices, and 
they like to feel that what they are doing is 
a thing that admits of being done with an 
air. The boulevard is the happy hunting- 
ground of these castaways, but beyond it 
each one has a boulevard of his own. Here, 
on off days, he too sits and sips with his 
mates, reads his paper, and chucks his for- 
lorn Thais under the chin. In times of 
trouble they all descend upon the boulevard, 
and play sad havoe with the furniture of ex- 
isting constitutions in the brief interval be- 
tween the scamper of the policemen and the 
arrival of the guard. During the troubles 
at “Fort Chabrol,” in the summer of 1899, 
they sacked a church and defiled its altars 
under the stimulus of a liberal allowance in 
promotion-money by the factions interested 
in the proceeding. They work by the job, 
and the secret agents of the Orleanist Pre- 
tender know where they are to be found 
when the time has come to demonstrate the 
need of a monarchical savior of society. 

The newspaper-hawker is sometimes of 
their corporation, and he is always an essen- 
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tial figure of the boulevard. This crowd that 
has come out for the new thing must be fed 
with it, especially at night, when its mind is 
most free for impressions. The busy cou- 
riers shouting their wares in cavernous head 
voice are but one sign of the insistence of 
the demand. The kiosk is, above all things, 
a Parisian institution, gorged as it is to over- 
flowing with flying sheets and flying fancies 
from every part of the planet, from every 
corner of the human mind, even the foulest. 
Its budgets of papers hang from the pointed 
roof, obscure the windows, overflow from the 
narrow ledge of the half-door into supple- 
mentary counters outside. They are of all 
sorts—the academic “ Débats,” the solid and 
serious “Temps,” the wild “ Libre Parole,” 
with its sensational shriek of the hour 
against the Protestants or against the Jews. 

The kiosk is a picture-gallery as well as a 
library, its whole surface exhibiting a very 
rash of illustration, occasionally symptom- 
atic of deep-seated disease. Here, in colored 
lithograph, they murder a woman, and the 
red stream trickles from the knife driven to 
the hilt in her breast. The mincing misses 
of the fashion sheets are close by. The so- 
ciety journals spread themselves in large 
cartoons of ball and bathing-place. The “al- 
manacs” of the different orders touch every 
social interest. Add American and Eng- 
lish papers, with Russian, German, Spanish, 
Italian, and Levantine, the latest pamphlets 
for and against everything in church and 
state, the time-tables of the railways, the 
quotations of the Bourse, and you have a 
hurly-burly of imaginative suggestion amid 
which the old woman who sits wedged 
among these explosive forces, with her feet 
on a brazier, is serviceable as a fixed point. 

The midnight boulevard is a sort of first 
“finish” for most of the pleasures of the 
town. You come here for the wind-up, if you 
are for keeping within the limits of discre- 
tion. So, among the many roads leading this 
way, is the Avenue of the Champs-Elysées. 
These lamp-lit gardens begin to pale their 
fires as the night wears on. Very pretty 
they are when the lights are in the fullness 
of their mellowed blaze, with the screen of 
foliage to soften them still more into a sug- 
gestion of tender mystery. I think those who 
see them through the screen, that is to say, 
from the outside, have the best of it. Within, 
these cafés have the hardness of a cage of 
performing birds that sing by command. 
Their songs are brief chronicles of the time, 
studies of manners, signs of the point of 
view. Their singers are like such singers 
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everywhere, never less to be mistaken for 
their betters than when they are most care- 
fully dressed for the part; but the business 
of these artists is the humor of the moment, 
and their tuneful truisms are fresh from the 
surface of the popular mind. It is not that 
what they sing to-day Paris does to-morrow. 
But you may put it the other way: they 
would not sing it if Paris had not done some- 
thing of the sort yesterday. So, one of them, 
figuring as an ex-cabman, tells us in some- 
what interminable verse that he has now 
become the driver of a motor-car. And an- 
other—this time a woman—warbles the 
fascinations of the little work-girl of the 
capital—her smile, her mocking air. 

The newcomer, who appears in the char- 
acter of the poor workman, is a social sati- 
rist. Such, he assures you, is his positive 
adoration of work that he could sit still a 
whole day seeing other people do it. This 
means that the café chantant does not ex- 
actly strike the democratic note—at any 
rate, when the café is in the Champs-Elysées. 
When it is farther east, this song would 
never do. Next, perhaps, we have the “ Polka 
of the Englishes,” which, of course, is but 
another shy at the universal Aunt Sally of 
the Continent. Why the American escapes 
in Paris I know not, but escape he does. I 
have seen him from time to time in drama, 
but never on the music-hall stage. Yet the 
Americans of this capital, as I should judge 
at a guess, outnumber the English. Chorus: 


Tra la la la la, la la la la la! 

Voila les Englishes! Ach, yes! Very well! 

Tra la la la la, la la la la la! 

Plats comm’ des sandwiches. Ach, yes! Very 
well! 


The last line is an unkind allusion to the 
figures of the ladies. The singer goes on to 
say that when the Englishes have made their 
millions in Paris, they go back to “ eat” them 
at their ease in London. No wonder, since 
they receive this hard measure from the 
Paris bards. 

Now it is the turn of the latest idol of the 
music-halls. He figures as the common sol- 
dier, the “ pioupiou,” with his simple virtues 
of good humor and fidelity to the flag, and 
his simple tastes for good eating and drink- 
ing and fat nurse-maids— gallantry, gaiety, 
and courage, the irresistible combination for 
the French mind. It will be conducive to 
your comfort if you are not able to under- 
stand quite all that he sings. Happily, you 
will never be able to do it if you have con- 
fined your studies of French to the classic 
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models. He and a clever songstress blaze 
together in the firmament. Her muse is 
more subtle, and its eccentricities are better 
composed. But composed they are. The 
story goes that some art students, foresee- 
ing the possibilities of a new music-hall type, 
resolved to create a feminine decadent. 
They searched long for their model, and at 
length found it in this slender and archaic- 
looking woman. Then they trained her for 
tones, gestures, tricks of manner; in a word 
for style. She was an apt pupil, and when 
they had done with her she seemed to have 
stepped out of some picture of Botticelli as 
the languidly graceful embodiment of all the 
wickedness and cynicism of an empty day. 
She is really an artist, and that is perhaps 
why she has lasted so long. But let her 
make hay while the sun shines, remembering 
a once beautiful and incomparable creature 
who has fallen from her high estate, and 
now twinkles in a mere milky way of unmap- 
pable stars. Nor is the man who nearly sang 
France into a revolution, as the Pindar of 
General Boulanger, now very much to he 
seen. Yet the historian of the future will 
have to take account of “En Revenant de 
la Revue.” He must, however, not fail to 
remark that the song has been altered to 
suit the times, and that, in place of 


Moi j’ faisais qu’ admirer 
Notr’ brav’ Général Boulanger, 


we must sing, 


Moi trés fort je criais, 
“Vive le Président Loubet!” 


As the boulevard is the finish for the 
Champs-Elysées, so Montmartre is the finish 
for the boulevard. The whole hillside keeps 
it up very late; in fact, one of the cafés is 
open all night. Montmartre by night is a 
thing that many go to see just to make sure 
that it is not worth seeing. The cafés of 
poets are always changing, and always the 
same. The poets and artists of the Quarter 
come here for refreshment, spiritual ; 
other; that is the humor of it. They 
supposed to come to recite their pieces 1 
one another, or to show their sketches, as 
they might offer their confidences of genius 
to the family circle, if they had ever hear 
of such a thing. Their nearest approach t 
the conception of family is in their touching 
filial relation to the landlord of the house- 
another supposition expressly started for the 
crowd. He is their father rather than their 
limonadier. He lets them run up scores 
during the sharp frosts of the Muse. Nay, 
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he sometimes helps to bring them out, such 
ist he legend. Then, when they win fame and 

1e8, —and they all win these in due course, 
they make him free of their palaces in the 
Avenue de Villiers, and of their chalets at 
Poissy or at Ecouen. 

Alas and alas! it is all moonshine in purest 
ray serene. The Montmartre poets are 
mostly an even poorer lot in spirit than 
they are in purse, and they will never be 
anything else. The writers and artists of 
repute know nothing of these cafés, or, at 
most, see them once and never see them 
n. Victor Hugo was temperate and a 
| worker in his youth—a youth of iron, 
youth of gold. So was Leconte de 
Lisle. So was Coppée. So was Sully-Prud- 
homme. De Musset sometimes took more 
than was good for him, but not in places like 
these. The new model was started by Ver- 
laine, but one swallow does not make a 
summer, and it is needless to say you do 
not exactly imitate his talent by imitating 
his infirmities. 

Montmartre is not so much as the Grub 
street of Paris, for Grub street was actually 
productive, and it was at least sincere. Most 
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of these poets and painters are simply the 
failures of the schools masquerading as the 
coming man. They are put out of doors as 
soon as they cease todraw. Their very wick- 
edness is scenic, and it bears a strong family 
likeness to the potations from the skuli in 
the revels of Newstead Abbey. The con- 
templative ratepayer looks in, drinks his 
glass of beer, and goes his way, thanking 
Heaven he was not born clever. The tourist 
lays out a few francs in a copy of a song or a 
copy of a volume, and writes well-meant but 
misguiding letters to his native papers to say 
that he has been at supper with the gods. 

The Empire, with all its faults, kept a 
tighter hand on the dissipations of the capi- 
tal, and, whatever it did on its own account, 
it knew how to govern in the interests of 
public order. If follies now enjoy more tol- 
eration, it is because they are merely the 
accidents and the excesses of the freedom 
that France has won. We must take the 
good with the bad. The administration is 
less powerful; people are better able to do 
as they like for good, and that implies, in 
rare and exceptional instances, the power of 
doing as they like for evil. 


O LITTLE ROSE, O DARK ROSE. 


BY CHARLES 


LITTLE rose, O dark rose, 
With smoldering petals curled! 


| 


I am the wind that comes to you 
From the other side of the world. 


Q little rose, O dark rose, 
With your hushed and golden heart! 
I am your bee, with burdened wings 
Too laden to depart. 
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O little rose, O dark rose, 
Your soul a seed of fire! 

I am the dew that dies in you, 
In the flame of your desire. 


O little rose, O dark rose, 
The wonder of your breath! 

I am the moth to drain your sweet, 
E’en though the dregs be death. 


O little rose, O dark rose! 
When the garden day is done, 

I am the dusk that broods o’er you 
Until the morrow’s sun. 
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BY HARRY 
Late President of the Clev 


N the spring of 1892 a well- 
known business house in one 
of the Middle States learned 
of the defalcation of a trusted 
employee. It was the old 
story, except in one striking 

respect. The first step, a misappropriation of 
a small collection intended to be temporarily 
retained; an unexpected drop in the market; 
nervous haste to put up more margin out of 
—no matter whose money; then the final 
crash—money, honor, hope gone. All this 
was quite commonplace. The unusual and 
striking feature was that the unfortunate 
man left behind him, addressed to his em- 
ployers, a carefully prepared schedule of 
amounts appropriated, with the names of 
those from whom the money had been col- 
lected, “so that the firm might not be put 
to unnecessary trouble.” The schedule led 


to a chase of the culprit across the equator 


and a thousand miles inland from a South 
American port. There being no extradition 
treaty then in existence between the United 
States and the government whose territory 
was thus invaded, no official assistance could 
be looked for from that source. But with 
the prompt and wisely directed codperation 
of certain of our consuls, and especially of 
one of our ministers, the defaulter was ap- 
prehended, and, after many interesting and 
some thrilling experiences, was set down on 
board an American ship, safe within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 

My connection with this case showed me, 
as I supposed, something of the practical 
working of our consular system, and it nat- 
urally influenced my opinion. The service 
had been what presumably one had a right 
to expect, and I assumed that a system which 
produced results so satisfactory must be 
praiseworthy. Later, however, I was com- 
pelled to change my opinion. The personal 
representative of the firm referred to, who 
had followed the defaulter South, stated 
that during his trip he had met or sought 
the aid of about twenty consuls and com- 
mercial agents,—not to include, of course, 
the minister, who was a man of ability, al- 
ways courteous and of great assistance, — 
and that of this number fully one half were 
unfit for the position, and some of them dis- 
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reputable. It had been his good fortune at 
critical junctures to fall into the hands of 
the other half, who were efficient, and de 
served to be retained in the service. 

In 1893, however, all of these capable 
consuls were ruthlessly turned out of office 
along with the undeserving. The wholesale 
removals then made were denounced by the 
press of the day as a “consular debauch,” 
but the course of the responsible authority 
was scarcely more reprehensible than tha 
of his predecessors or successors. The civil- 
service rules blocking side-door entrance to 
other departments, and the consular service 
being thus substantially the only resort of 
broken-down politicians “admittance free,” 
the pressure is inconceivably great upon the 
President and the State Department. They 
may perforce yield to the pressure, but they 
nevertheless heartily deplore the condition, 
and unite in advocating the remodeling of 
the system which makes the pressure possi- 
ble. As early as December 2, 1895, President 
Cleveland said in his message to Congress: 

“In view of the growth of our interests in 
foreign countries and the encouraging pros- 
pects for a general expansion of our com- 
merce, the question of an improvement in 
the consular service has increased in impor- 
tance and urgency. Though there is no 
doubt that the great body of consular off 
cers are rendering valuable services to the 
trade and industries of the country, the need 
of some plan of appointment and control 
which would tend to secure a higher aver 
of efficiency cannot be denied.” 

Among those who were in 1895 “renider- 
ing valuable services to the trade and indus- 
tries of the country” was Mr. Frank H. 
Mason, and we may congratulate ourselves 
that he still continues in the service. He 
and a few others are always cited by those 
who undertake the difficult task of defend- 
ing the present system. But what are a dozen 
men out of more than eleven hundred? Mr. 
Mason entered the service near the close of 
President Hayes’s administration, and has 
been in office continuously to the present 
time. He began his career as consul 
Basel; was transferred to Marseilles in 1s=4; 
promoted to be consul-general at Frankfort 
in 1889; and is now on duty at Berlin in the 
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same capacity. He is a cultivated gentle- 
man, fitted to deal with commercial affairs, 
and, what is constantly being underrated as 
« factor of usefulness, acceptable to the 
social world in which he moves. His con- 
tributions to the “ Advance Sheets,” ? issued 
by the State Department, are frequent, and 
display a keen appreciation of the kind of 
information helpful to home manufacturers 
and exporters, and a familiarity with the 
laws, customs, enterprise, and opinions of 
the Germans. Mr. Mason is an example of 
what the vast majority of our representa- 
tives might be, were a career open to them. 
Instead, scarcely a dozen are permitted to 
hold over from one administration to the 
next: the rest, regardless of merit, are 
forced out of a service the requirements of 
which they have just begun fairly to com- 
prehend, and new, untried, untrained, and 
most often incompetent, men are sent out 
to fill their places. 

One typical case will suffice to illustrate 
the deplorable results possible under our 
present system. The reason for the omission 
of names and the resetting of surroundings 
will be apparent. 

A merchant of considerable importance 
at home, a man of refined tastes and good 
education, was called to Europe to conduct 
personally a negotiation which, if success- 
ful, would, he believed, add very largely to 
his business and yield handsome profits. 

seing but imperfectly versed in the language 
of the country, and knowing little of its 
laws, he asked of the congressman from his 
district a letter of introduction to our con- 
sul in the city to which his business would 
carry him. Thus armed, the merchant ar- 
rived in due season at his destination, and 
presented himself at the consulate. The 
consul was absent, exactly where the clerk 
could not say; when he was to return also 
was not known. Finally, after considerable 
persistence, the information was elicited that 
a letter addressed to the care of certain 
bankers would reach him. No one else would 
do, the merchant thought. At any rate, he 
did not fancy the appearance of shiftless- 
ness of those about the consulate, while the 
scant courtesy which had been extended to 
him was irritating. So he telegraphed to the 
bankers and got the consul’s address. Let- 
ters passed, but the consul showed no dis- 
position to return; indeed, at last he frankly 
confessed that he had learned, through 
press despatches and the letter of an indig- 
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nant friend, that the new administration at 
Washington had appointed hissuccessor, and 
said that under the circumstances he could 
hardly be expected to sacrifice himself un- 
necessarily. If the merchant would call on 
Monsieur T , an avocat of some local rep- 
utation, he would find him trustworthy. A 
month went by. Monsieur T appeared to 
be doing his best, but the negotiations did not 
bear fruit. At the end of the second month 
the new consul came, and the merchant 
made haste to seek his assistance. This 
official was described as “a large, thick-set 
man, with the face of a retired bartender 
and an offensive fashion of chewing tobacco ” 
—if tobacco can be chewed inoffensively. 
He seemed to be impressed with the impor- 
tance of his office, and assumed a manner 
intended to be dignified, but which was, in 
fact, pompous or insulting as occasion 
prompted. Unfortunately, he attempted to 
befriend the merchant, whom he knew by 
reputation, but thereby only hindered the 
negotiation. He spoke no foreign language, 
affected to despise all save his own—and 
that was quite peculiarly his own. At last, 
a crisis being reached, and Monsieur T 
being suspected of selling out to the other 
side, the merchant became desperate, called 
to his assistance the British consul, and 
thereby saved himself from a positive mis- 
adventure, to say nothing of a complete fail- 
ure to realize his hopes. 

Our former consul was, at least, well 
informed, and might have become ser- 
viceable, but his successor was impossible. 
He proved to have been a second-rate poli- 
tician, who, with his backers, had pounded 
so loudly and persistently at the only door 
that would open to his kind that at last, 
probably in sheer desperation, the senator 
from his State had recommended him, and 
his nomination had been sent to the Senate. 

The incident occurred prior to the execu- 
tive order issued by President Cleveland in 
September, 1895, whereby persons selected 
for appointment should be examined as to 
fitness. The order still stands, and while the 
examinations are pro forma (the appoint- 
ments usually being made first and the ex- 
aminations taken afterward), it is probable 
that so flagrant a case of unfitness as the 
one mentioned above might have been ex- 
cluded; and yet the attainments of some 
who have since “ passed” are scarcely supe- 
rior to those of the one referred to. 

The case is not exceptional. Many others 
of the kind might be cited, and even worse, 
such as the imprisonment of a sailor in the 
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far East by one of our consuls, too ignorant 
or too criminally careless to distinguish be- 
tween guilt and imbecility—the wretched 
sailor being left to languish for months in a 
foul prison until he was discovered by an 
official sent out to examine into the condi- 
tion of the service. 

The business man’s interest in the consu- 
lar service dates from the opening of the 
markets of the world to his products. He 
perceives that the consul can be of great 
assistance to him. He is at last coming to 
understand the true position of the office, — 
that the consul is an intermediary, not his 
agent, —and he insists that along with com- 
mercial expansion must go a reorganized and 
more efficient consular service. 

Inquiries are now constantly made through 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce concern- 
ing markets, methods, and manner of doing 
business, and the “ Advance Sheets” are as 
constantly publishing the replies. Upon the 
accuracy of this information may depend the 
success or failure of our export business. 

Atatime when, asnever before, weare ready 
and able to meet the world in competition, 
the markets of the East are opening up to 
us. Like the dawn presaging the coming 
day, the inspiring light of opportunity begins 
to illumine the East, and the merchant, 
manufacturer, and agriculturist, rising in 
the agile strength and keen ambition of a 
nation of men just awakening to a full sense 
of power to do and to be, are starting forth 
to conquer—or be conquered. 

The business man is not much interested 
in an academic discussion of the question, 
but he earnestly desires to know how to 
make the most of his opportunities. Just 
now it is to him of first importance to un- 
derstand something, for example, of the 
character and customs of the Chinese. 
Until three years ago the exports from 
America to Hongkong were made up almost 
exclusively of flour and kerosene. Our ex- 
porters made no effort to understand the 
method of carrying on business peculiar to 
the East. Now they are seizing eagerly 
upon every suggestion. They are told that 
the “chop,” or trade-mark, is of far more 
importance than the quality of the article 
itself; that failure to settle running accounts 
by the Chinese New Year affects the credit 
of the strongest; that the refusal to submit 
patiently to their manner of doing business 
is to shut one’s self off completely from the 
Chinese market. Only a few years ago, ex- 
porters of tinned goods to Hongkong were 
seriously annoyed by the rejection of a large 
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proportion of their shipments, the selection 
apparently being made without reason, an 
analysis of returned tins revealing no dete- 
rioration of the contents. It developed that 
the invariable rule was to open every case, 
remove the wrappers, and examine every tin. 
The least blemish to label was deemed sutti- 
cient reason to reject the tin. The rule was 
absolute. The exporter must either comply 
or lose his trade, for the Chinese union, or 
gild, listens to no argument, and is abso- 
lutely autocratic in its sway. The importance 
of full and exact information on such mat- 
ters is appreciated as it never was before. 

It is only necessary to have a slight ac- 
quaintance among merchants engaged 
foreign trade to hear their general dissatis- 
faction and specific complaints of the con- 
sular service. They are often charged heavy 
fees for services that should be purely ofti- 
cial and should cost them nothing; they find 
inexperience where experience is necessary 
to them; they encounter apathy from consu!s 
who do not expect to remain long in service, 
and who hope for no promotion through 
merit, since merit was not the basis of their 
appointment; and they suffer the humiliation 
of seeing the official representative of their 
country regarded by the community in which 
he lives with less consideration than the rep- 
resentatives of other great powers. 

In the face of the unanimous protest of 
business men against the present system, one 
may well inquire with surprise why there is 
any delay in remodeling the service. The 
reason is twofold. In the first place, Con- 
gress seldom, if ever, initiates movements 
of this kind. It must first “hear from the 
country.” Again, until the country speaks 
with an unmistakable emphasis, the interests 
immediately affected exercise a potent sway. 
Every consul has a friend at court—a sena- 
tor or a representative responsible for his 
preferment. If the proposition to reorganize 
the service endangers anybody’s position, the 
political sponsors are instantly advised, and 
the unwelcome proposition is blue-penciled. 
Were the criticisms of interested officials 
heeded, the result would be a bill with a 
promising title—nothing more. Omitting. 
however, consideration of the “ confidentia! ” 
letter of protest, it is only fair to mention a 
line of reasoning apparently honestly ai- 
vanced in favor of the present system ly 
consuls whose experience ought to have 
madethem wiser. Noopposition tothe present 
movement has come from any except consuls, 
and even these objecto?s are few. Summed 
up, the argument is as follows: Our service 
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is superior to that of other countries be- 


use of the lively interest taken by consuls 
fresh from the home field and in touch with 
home business. An American journalist or 
promising young lawyer is vastly superior to 
the “tea-drinking, tennis-playing” official 
whose training in the English or German ser- 
vice, for example, has cultivated a proneness 
to take life easy, who imagines himself too 
much of a diplomat to descend to vulgar de- 
tails of business, and toomuchof a gentleman 
to“hustle.” Yes, but is that the alternative? 
The enterprising newspaper man and promis- 
ing lawyer are woefully in the minority, and 
for the most part find their way to the more 
prominent but, in many respécts, least im- 
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portant posts. Furthermore, neither youth 
nor enterprise nor experience in home fields 
is a sufficient guaranty of acceptability,- 
perhaps sometimes quite the reverse,—as 
was shown, to our humiliation, several years 
ago, when an American consul remained 
seated while a toast to the queen was being 
drunk, explaining his action by saying that 
all Americans were princes! 

It is only just to say that there are many 
good consuls in the service to whom the busi- 
ness men of the country are under obliga- 
tions; but how long will it be before their 
places are filled by new and inexperienced 
men? As has often been said, the system, 
rather then the personnel, is blameworthy. 


LINCOLN RAIL. 


AS RELATED BY GOVERNOR OGLESBY. 


BY J. McCAN DAVIS. 


YEFORE the year 1860 nobody seems to 

) have attached any particular importance 
to the fact that Abraham Lincoln had been, 
once upon a time, a rail-splitter. 

The month of May of that year marks the 
advent of the fence-rail as a factor in the 
politics of that era. This was no accident 
or spontaneous happening, but was carefully 
planned, and was executed with an adroit- 
ness which made the effect most dramatic 
and impressive. It is, in a sense, true, as a 
biographer says, that it “was not planned by 
politicians.” The idea was conceived and the 
rail movement undertaken by one politician, 
whose only coadjutor was a white-whiskered 
old Democrat. The politician was young, 
ardent, and resourceful. He had known Mr. 
Lincoln for many years; indeed, he was only 
a youth of sixteen years when he first met 
him, in 1840, He was even then an outspoken 
Whig, who instantly won Lincoln’s friend- 
ship and retained it ever afterward. 

This youth’s home was at Decatur, only 
a few miles from the spot on the Sangamon 
bottom where Lincoln, in 1830, had spent his 
last year under his father’s unpretentious 
roof. He had been to the spot, and was 
familiar with the local traditions: how here, 
in the wilderness, the brawny young Lincoln 


had wielded an ax and a maul, and felled 
giant trees, and split thousands of rails, and 
constructed many rods of fence. It so hap- 
pened that the young politician possessed a 
fine dramatic instinct; and when, in the 
spring of 1860, people began talking of 
Lincoln as a candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President, he saw at once 
the possibilities in the fence-rail. 

This man was Richard J. Oglesby, who 
in 1860 was thirty-five years of age, and had 
just been nominated by the Republicans of 
his district for the office of State senator. He 
was destined to become a soldier of much dis- 
tinction,— amajor-general,—andlater United 
States senator, thrice governor, and the most 
beloved citizen of his State in the generation 
immediately following the Civil War. 

The fence-rail was the most conspicuous 
and striking feature of the campaign of 1860. 
It served much the same purpose as had the 
log cabin in another campaign twenty years 
earlier. It appealed to the people almost 
irresistibly; it told of the candidate’s rise 
from a humble beginning; it was the em- 
blem of his thorough democracy. Nothing 
else, aside from the great principles for 
which he stood, contributed so much to his 
election. Governor Oglesby, a short time 
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before his death, related the circumstances 
to the writer. 

The movement had its inception a short 
time before the meeting, in May, 1860, of the 
Illinois Republican State Convention at 
Decatur, which was Oglesby’s home. The 
convention was not only to nominate candi- 
dates for the various State offices, but, more 
important, was to select and instruct dele- 
gates to the national con- 
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“*VYes; every day,’ he replied. 

“*Do you suppose you could find any of 
them now?’ 

“* Ves,’ he said. ‘The last time I was down 
there, ten years ago, there were plenty of 
them left.’ 

“*What are you going to do to-morrow?’ 

“* Nothing.’ 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘come around and get in 

my buggy, and we will 





vention. The availability 
of Lincoln as a Presiden- 
tial candidate was then 
being discussed. At that 
very time, however, an or- 
ganized effort was being 
made to capture the State 
for Seward. It was con- 
ceived by Oglesby that the 
State convention should 
not only indorse Lincoln 
in unequivocal terms, but 
that it should be made the 
occasion of a demonstra- 
tion which would impress 
the whole country. He 
had thought of the rails, 
and believed they would 
take the convention by 





drive down there.’ 

“So the next day we 
drove out to the old clear- 
ing. We turned in by the 
timber, and John said: 

““Dick, if I don’t find 
any black-walnut rails, nor 
any honey-locust rails, | 
won't claim it ’s the fence 
Abe and I built.’ 

“Presently John said, 
‘There’s the fence!’ 

“But look at these 
great trees,’ said I. 

“*Certainly,’ he 
swered. ‘They have all 
grown up since.’ 

“John got out. I sat in 
the buggy. John kneeled 


an- 








storm and captivate the 


popular fancy. He pro- 
ceeded circumspectly at 
first, taking only one man into his confi- 
dence. This was John Hanks, an unlet- 
tered old man, a relative of Lincoln on the 
maternal side, who had been a stanch Demo- 
crat. Moreover, he and Lincoln had split 
rails together. 

“T had known John Hanks all my life,” 
said Governor Oglesby to the writer. “He 
was a Democrat, but a great friend of 
Lincoln. Years before they had gone to- 
gether on a flatboating expedition down the 
Mississippi. He had wanted to vote for Lin- 
coln for United States senator, but he could 
not do this without voting for the local Re- 
publican candidates for the legislature. As 
soon as he heard that Lincoln might be 
nominated for President, he was bound to 
vote for ‘old Abe.’ ‘ 

“One day I was talking with John about 
Abe, and he said that in 1830 they made a 
clearing twelve miles west of Decatur. 
There was a patch of timber,—fifteen or 
twenty acres,—and they had cleared it; they 
had built a cabin, cut the trees, mauled 
rails, and put up a fence. 

“* John,’ said I, ‘did you split rails dowa 
there with old Abe?’ 


FROM THE OLOROYD LINCOLN COLLECTION, WASHINGTON 
A CAMPAIGN CARICATURE: A “RAIL” OLD 
WESTERN GENTLEMAN. 


down and commenced 
chipping the rails of the 
old fence with his knife. 
Soon he came back with black-walnut 
shavings and honey-locust shavings. 

“«There they are!’ said he, triumphantly, 
holding out the shavings. ‘They are the 
identical rails we made.’ 

“Then I got out and made an examination 
of the fence. There were many black-wal- 
nut and honey-locust rails. 

“¢ John,’ said I, ‘where did you cut these 
rails?’ 

““T can take you to the stumps,’ he an- 
swered. 

“*We will go down there,’ said I. 

“We drove about a hundred yards. 

“*Now,’ said he, ‘look! There ’s a black- 
walnut stump; there ’s another—another 
another. Here ’s where we cut the trees 
down and split the rails. Then we got a 
horse and wagon, and hauled them in, and 
built the fence, and also the cabin.’ 

“We took two of the rails and tied them 
under the hind axletree of my new buggy, 
and started for town. People would occa- 
sionally pass, and think something had 
broken. We let them think so, for we did n't 
wish to tell anybody just what we were doing. 
We kept right on until we got to my barn. 
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There we hid the rails until the day of the 
convention. 

“Before the convention met I talked with 
several Republicans about my plan, and we 
fixed it up that old John Hanks should take 
the rails into the convention. We made a 
banner, attached to a board across the top 
of the rails, with the inscription: ! 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Rail Candidate 
For President in 1860. 


Two rails from a lot of 3000 made in 1830 by 
John Hanks and Abe Lincoln, whose father 
was the first pioneer of Macon County. 


“After the convention got under way, I 
arose and announced that an old Democrat 
desired to make a contribution to the con- 
vention. The proceedings stopped, and all 
was expectancy and excitement. Then in 


Governor Oglesby recalled only the substance of the 
inscription. It is reproduced here from the files of the 
\\inois State Journal,” with the correction of an obvi- 
error—the substitution of “John” for “Thomas” in 
the name of Hanks. The statement on the banner that 
Lincoln’s father “ was the first pioneer of Macon County ” 
Was not literally true, for Decatur village was founded a 
year before Thomas Lincoln settled on the Sangamon. 
Accounts do not all agree as to where Lincoln was 
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walked old John with the rails. Lincoln was 
there in a corner, trying to escape observa- 
tion.? 

“*How are you, Abe?’ said John, famil- 
iarly, as he passed. 

“* How are you, John?’ Lincoln answered 
with equal familiarity. 

“Then the convention cheered and 
cheered. There were loud and persistent 
calls for a speech from Lincoln. Abe had 
not known that the rails were to be brought 
in. He hardly knew what to say about them. 

“*Gentlemen,’ he finally said, ‘John and 
I did make some rails down there; and if 
these are n’t the identical rails we made, 
they certainly look very much like them.’ 

“From that time forward the rail was ever 
present inthe campaign. There was a great 
demand for Lincoln rails. John Hanks sold 
the two that he brought into the convention. 
A man from Kentucky gave him five dollars 
for one. The next day he went out and got a 


when the rails were carried in. Some of the biogra- 
phers say he was on the rostrum; but Oglesby’s statement 
receives confirmation from General John M. Palmer, who 
introduced the resolution instructing the national con- 
vention delegates for Lincoln. In a recent conversa- 
tion with the writer General Palmer said: ‘‘I cannot say 
yrecisely where Lincoln was; but I feel certain he was 

t on the platform, and I should trust Oglesby’s 
recollection on this point.” 
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wagon-load, and put them in my barn. He 
sold them for a dollar apiece. Then other 
people went into the business, and the sup- 
ply seemed inexhaustible.” 

The unexpected introduction of the rails 
into the State convention produced a scene 
yuite as dramatic, and was fruitful of results 
quite as potent and far-reaching as those ex- 
pected by the astute Oglesby. ‘The Seward 
delegates were overwhelmed; the conven- 
tion adopted ringing resolutions instructing 
the delegation to the national convention 
to vote as a unit for Abraham Lincoln. 

The fame of the rail overspread the coun- 
try immediately. On the night following the 
nomination, at ratification meetings in many 
cities, notably Philadelphia, rails were con- 
spicuously displayed. 

Throughout the campaign the rail was 
everywhere and constantly to be seen. It 
was carried aloft in parades; flaming banners 
fluttered from it at rallies; glee-clubs sang 
its praises; campaign-clubs proudly called 
themselves “ Rail-splitters,” “ Rail-maulers,” 
and “ Rail-splitter Wide-awakes ”; lusty men, 
mounted on huge wagons, split rails as pro- 
cessions moved along; and “Lincoln rails” 
(of unquestioned authenticity) adorned hun- 
dreds of homes. 


Cartoonists tried to evolve fun from the 
rail, and only increased its renown. Pun- 
sters playfully tossed the word about. Lin- 
coln was “a rail old gentleman.” His eldest 
son was christened by a facetious correspon- 
dent the “ Prince of Rails.” “Why is Stephen 
A. Douglas a greater man than Abe Lin- 


coln?” inquired one humorist. “Because 
the former split a party, while the latter 
only split rails.” 

Oglesby’s powerful speeches were heard all 
over the State. The effective use which he 
made of John Hanks and the rail is illus- 
trated by an incident at the Springfield meet- 
ing of August 8—the “ monster rally ” of the 
campaign. It was thus described a few days 
later by the editor of the Alton “Courier”: 

“The enthusiasm, which all the while had 
been running high, reached its height when 
the speaker [Oglesby] called for John Hanks, 
and drew him from the crowd upon the stage. 
Cheer after cheer went up as the old man, 
swarthy and toil-worn by the labors of many 
years, stood up and showed his honest face 
to the thousands standing on tiptoe to catch 
a glimpse of it. The speaker, in his peculiarly 
loud voice, then addressed him as follows: 

“*Now, John Hanks, in the presence of 
this vast multitude, I ask you, did you not 
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split three thousand rails with Abe Lincoln 
in Macon County, and navigate one flatboat 
from near old Salem to New Orleans?’ 
“*We certainly did,’ replied John Hanks. 
“Who shall describe the outburst of ap- 
plause which spoke out from the mouths of 
the thousands who had gathered around the 
speaker’s stand? It is indescribable, and 
can only be appreciated by those who had 
the good fortune to hear it. Old John Hanks 
at once became a favorite, and thousands 
took his hard and horny hand in theirs.” 
John Hanks, in a letter published in the 
Decatur “Chronicle” in July, 1860, recalls 
how he and Lincoln “set out together in 
the cold winter to cut and maul rails on the 
Sangamon River, in Macon County, thirty 
years ago, to inclose his father’s little home, 
and from day to day kept at work until the 
whole was finished and the homestead fenced 
in.” When he heard thattheStateconvention 
would be held at Decatur, according to this 
letter, he went to town, and “told a friend 
of Abe’s” (evidently meaning Oglesby), 
among other things, that he had made up 
his mind to present some of the old rails to 
the convention. “On our way out,” the 
letter says further, “I told this friend of old 
Abe that if Abe should be nominated for 
President, I would vote for him.” It will be 
observed that Hanks appears to take the 
credit for having originated the rail idea; 
but of course Hanks did not personally write 
the letter, writing not being among his ac- 
complishments, and the clever politician who 
prepared it naturally wished the inference 
to be drawn that the rail episode was alto- 
gether the work of this veteran Democrat 
who had known Lincoln from boyhood. 
Lincoln’s own testimony on the rail ques- 
tion is not wanting. In the autobiograph- 
ical sketch prepared for a campaign biog- 
rapher shortly after his nomination, he wrote: 
“His [Lincoln’s] father and family settled a 
new place on the north side of the Sangamon 
River, at the juncture of the timber-land and 
the prairie, about ten miles westerly from 
Decatur. Here they built a log cabin, into 
which they removed, made sufficient of rails 
to fence ten acres of ground, and fenced and 
broke the ground, and raised a crop of corn 
upon it the same year. These are, or are 
supposed to be, the rails about which so 
much is being said just now, though these 
are far from being the first or only rails ever 
made by Abraham.” ! 


1 See the “Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln,” 
by Nicolay and Hay, Vol. L., p. 640. 
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ASTRONOMER’S TRIP FROM PARIS TO THE SEA 
OBSERVATION OF LEONIDS. 


DOROTHEA KLUMPKE. 


Miss DoroTHEA KLUMPKE, author of the article which follows, is an American connected wit! 
the staff of the Paris Observatory, and is at the head of the force whose work is to measure and 
reduce the star-photographs taken at the observatory. She has the degree of doctor of mathematica! 
sciences from the University of Paris, where her thesis was a mathematical treatise of high 
order on “The Rings of Saturn.” It will interest our readers to know that when, on December 23, 
1893, she sustained her thesis before Professors Darboux, Tisserand, and Andoyer, at the end of the 


examination M. Darboux is reported to have said: 
sented and successfully maintained with our faculty to obtain this degree. 


“Your thesis is the first which a woman has pre- 
You worthily open the 


way, and the faculty votes unanimously to declare you worthy of obtaining the degree of doctor.” 
Miss Klumpke is held in much esteem by astronomers.— EDITOR. 


\ Y ascent in the balloon “La Centaure,” 
itt in the early morning of November 16, 
1899, seems to me a beautiful dream dreamed 
but yesterday. Owing to the untiring efforts 
of M. Wilfrid de Fonvielle, president of the 
Société frangaise de Navigation aérienne, 
France, Germany, and Russia took part offi- 
cially in the aérostatic observations of the 
Leonids, whose return was eagerly awaited 
by the astronomical world. One French bal- 
loon ascended shortly after midnight, No- 
vember 15, and twenty-four hours later there 
rose from St. Petersburg, Strasburg, and 
St.-Denis, the Russian, German, and French 
aérostats respectively. The Paris magazine, 
“La Vie au grand air,” and the London 
“Times” also sent up balloons on the night 
of November 15-16.! 

The French scientific expeditions were 
under the patronage of M. Janssen, the 
eminent director of the Meudon Observa- 
tory, whose name is so widely connected 
with observations made from great altitudes, 
and to whom is due the construction of the 
observatory on the summit of Mont Blanc 

I do not know what good fairy overheard 
my wish, of many months ago, to take a trip 
in the blue sky. My surprise was great when 
I learned that M. Janssen and the repre- 
sentatives of the French Society of Aérial 
Navigation had chosen me their delegate 
for the astronomical expedition of the Leo- 
nids, November 16, 1899. After reflection, 

! Tt was in the early morning of Thursday, November 
16, 1899, that the trip under the auspices of the “ Times” 
was undertaken. The participants were the Rev. J. M. 
Bacon and his daughter, and Mr. Stanley Spencer, aéro- 
naut. The start was made at Newbury, England, and the 
voyage proved to be a perilous one. The descent was 
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I accepted the unexpected invitation. I am 
fond of traveling, and passionately fond of 
lofty heights. Towers, hills, mountains, have 
always been for me places of pilgrimage. 
Now I had the mysterious and alluring an- 
ticipation of an ascent in a balloon. 

Serious preparations were made in view 
of the eventful night. Celestial charts were 
drawn; the stars of the Lion and the neigh- 
boring constellations were minutely identi- 
fied. Often, in October and November, when 
the sky was clear, I found my way, in the 
solitary hours of the night, up the spiral 
staircase to the terrace of the Paris Obser- 
vatory, and there studied the heavens. 
What would the 16th of November have in 
store for me? A shower of shooting stars 
furrowing the sky, such as was witnessed in 
South America on the night of November 
11-12, 1799, and of which Humboldt and 
Bonpland have left vivid descriptions? A 
display of trails of light, like snowflakes, 
radiating from the Lion, and falling so 
thickly that, like Olmsted and Twining of 
New Haven, and like their fellow-astronomer 
of 1833, I should be unable to count them? 
Would the late Professor H. A. Newton’s 
successful prediction of the Leonids’ return 
for 1866 hold true also for 1899? And would 
the astronomers of our day, as Schmidt and 
Philpson in 1866, count by thousands th« 
greenish, bluish, and whitish trails emanat- 
ing from the constellation of the Lion, with 
made in the afternoon of the same day at Neath, in a 
remote corner of South Wales, scarcely a mile and 
half from the sea. In the landing Miss Bacon w: 
severely injured, and her father was badly shaken. 
full report of the expedition was printed in the “Times 
— Epitor. 
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heads now yellow, now reddish, now white, 
in size often superior to Jupiter’s disk? 
Over all these beautiful pictures that pre- 
sented themselves to my mind, Leverrier’s 
assertion of 1867 threw a chill. “The Leo- 


nids of November,” said he then, “ will ap- 
pear during many consecutive years, but 
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In anxious expectation I continued pre- 
paring for my aérial trip. 

A pocket-chronometer was carefully com- 
pared with astandard clock day after day; the 
registering apparatus, aneroid, thermometer, 
hygrometer, etc., were thoroughly examined: 
and dry piles were purchased, contrivances 


AFTER A FHOTOGRAPH. 


MISS DOROTHEA KLUMPKE. 


with decreasing intensity; they will decrease 
in light, not only because of the spreading 
of their mass along a greater arc of their 
orbit, but also because at each new appari- 
tion our earth will cause them to deviate 
from their orbit.” Would this be so? I often 
asked myself while watching the stars in 
the early hours of the morning. It seemed 
probable. 

The astronomers Abelman, Downing, Ber- 
berich, and others had of late pointed to the 
perturbations produced by Jupiter, Uranus, 
and Saturn on the meteoric swarm of the 
Leonids, which in 1890 and 1891 had passed 
in the vicinity of these planets. 


designed to fasten to our chests the electric 
lamps of four volts, which were provided with 
little reflectors, so arranged as to shield our 
eyes and to enable us to inscribe our obser- 
vations. 

During the day I was plying the needle, 
sewing a warm aéronautic costume, in whic! 
work kind friends assisted me. I was ad- 
dressing and sealing little souvenirs, in cas: 
of no return, and listening with a feeling of 
strange emotion to the “God speed you!” | 
was upon the borders of the unknown, an: 
this thought made the past and the present 
as one. I gaged life’s all too rapid flight, 
aware of the value of each fleeting moment. 
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The passengers of the “ Centaure” were M. 
Mallet,a distinguished aéronaut, constructor 
and pilot of the balloon, M. de Fonvielle, 
the dean of the French aéronauts, who had 
kindly offered me his assistance as secretary, 
and myself. (M. Mallet, it will be remem- 
bered, was called to America in May, 1898, 
to construct for the United States the mili- 
tary balloons which were used ‘during the 
Spanish-American war.) We all agreed to 
meet, in the afternoon of the 15th of No- 
vember, at the gas-factory of “Le Landy,” 
Piaine St.-Denis, not far from the ancient 
cathedral where repose the ashes of the 
kings of France. 

Near five o’clock, accompanied by my 
mother and my sister Julia, I reached my 
destination. My first visit was to the bal- 
loon. A gigantic spherical cupola was rising 
from the ground. It was of a yellowish white. 
Close by was the big gas-pipe that, like a 
vital breath, was giving life and form to the 
“Centaure.” I made the round of my new ob- 
servatory. Heavy sacks of ballast held it to the 
ground. Workmen were watching the opera- 
tion of inflation, from time to time adjusting 
the ballast so astopermit expansion. To this, 
on the wings of the wind, I was soon to con- 
fide myself, and this absolutely without fear. 


“Bon voyage, mademoiselle,” suddenly 
said a voice near me. It was M. and Mme. 
Janssen, who had come from Meudon to 
wish me good-by, and to give me last in- 


structions in regard to the Leonids. “We 
bring you good news from the aérial travel- 
ers of last night,” they continued. “The 
observers, Messrs. Tikhoff and Lespieau, the 
Counts de la Vaulx and de Castillon, have 
landed safely near Plessis-Ste.-Opportune, 
district of Bernay, seventy-eight miles from 
Paris. Their balloon took them six thousand 
feet above the earth, but the Leonids were 
few; only one hundred were observed. May 
they be more numerous this coming morn! 
Be on the watch!” 

It was midnight when M. de Fonvielle, 
M. Mallet, and I met again at our new 
aéronautic observatory. A superb balloon 
presented itself to our view. Near the car 
workmen were finishing the last prepara- 
tions; in the foreground stood a glowing 
brazier surrounded by friends who had come 
to bid us farewell. 

In the heavens, over which was spread a 
misty veil, shone the stars from the first to 
the third magnitude; the moon, then four- 
teen days old, had just passed the meridian; 
the bitter east wind softened down as if to 
encourage us to trust ourselves to it. 
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Fearing a Siberian cold, I wrapped my 
warm fur about me, and covered my head 
with a sealskin hood bordered by a wadded 
cape. I fixed upon my breast the little elec- 
tric lamp, which radiated like a Cyclop’s eye; 
then, after embracing my mother, whose 
eyes were wet with tears, showing me for 
the first time her emotion, I mounted into 
the balloon and seated myself by the side of 
M. de Fonvielle, who, thirty years before, in 
the company of the aéronaut Godard, had 
made his first ascent in order to observe the 
Leonids. 

While I was inspecting my new observa- 
tory, a wicker basket 4.8 feet long by 3.9 
feet wide, and 3.4 feet high, firmly attached 
by innumerable ropes to the balloon, which 
was 47.6 feet in diameter, the ballasting 
went on. 

“Hands up!” called our captain to the 
attendants about the car. “Catch on to the 
car! Throw out a sack of ballast!” 

At the bottom of the car, or hanging 
overboard, were seventeen sacks of ballast, 
each weighing forty pounds, which, with the 
heavy anchor, the long anchor, and the 
guide-ropes, occupied much space in our nar- 
row cell. In the rigging were suspended our 
registering instruments; on the floor were a 
box containing our electric cells, and a bas- 
ket of cold chicken, champagne, and bread 
I held on my knees a number of celestial 
charts, on which I hoped to record hundreds 
of trails of shooting stars. Near me was M. 
de Fonvielle, a pencil in one hand, his 
minute-book in the other. 

The voice of our captain rose above the 
sounds that filled the air. “Hands up! 
Catch on to the car! Throw out a sack of 
ballast! Hands off!” he shouted. There was 
a great stillness, and the balloon floated 
softly into the air. Below us we saw the 
fluttering of handkerchiefs. Cries of “Cour- 
age! God-speed!” ascended. Then we heard 
a sudden shriek: “ Beware of the chimney!” 
Then the balloon passed over a great fac- 
tory chimney shooting out blazing sparks, 
to which we responded with a shower of 
sand from a ballast-sack. The balloon con- 
tinued to rise, and the earth, like a dying 
song, went farther and farther into silence. 

It was three minutes after one in the 
morning. Panoramas of incomparable beauty 
spread at our feet, and long streaks of light 
swept off beyond the sight, and appeared as 
a vast and luminous spider’s web. This en- 
trancing spectacle lasted only an instant. 
The city of light rapidly glided away, and 
in its stead there emerged the little ceme- 
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tery of St.-Ouen, the barracks of Cour- 
bevoie, and the sinuosities of the Seine, from 
which ascended the vapors of the night. 
Our captain now uncoiled the guide-rope, 
and an east wind rocked us gently, transport- 
ing us into purer regions. Below us the mag- 
niticent forest of St.-Germain, its ancient 
chiteau and its marvelous terrace, came out 
from the dusk of the early morning. It was 
now 1:30 A.M. In the east had risen the 
constellation of the Lion; in the south the 
Great Dog, with Sirius, Orion, and the Bull, 
was in full magnificence; the moon, south- 
ward also, nearly full, surrounded by a halo, 
glorious in all the colors of the rainbow, 
seemed to draw toward her the great clouds 
which, like snow-clad mountains, lifted them- 
selves solemnly against the dark-blue sky. 
In the northeast was the Great Bear, 
whose two stars, Merak and Dubhe, soon 
were to be swallowed up by the “Centaure.” 
The Charioteer, with Capella and the Kids, 
Perseus, with the head of Medusa, Alde- 
baran, the nymphs Hyades, the Queen Cas- 
siopeia, the Polar Star, the Giraffe, and the 
Lynx, were hidden by the balloon. At 1:57 
we threw out our third sack of ballast, and 
the balloon ascended to sixteen hundred 
and forty feet. Readings of the aneroid 


showed us that this height was maintained 
during the whole time of observation, from 
2 to 6 A.M. 

The sky was of extreme purity at this 


altitude. All the stars from the first to the 
fifth magnitude were visible, in spite of the 
presence of the moon, which, in royal beauty, 
glowed and radiated, on this eventful night, 
with such intense brilliancy that our electric 
lamps were useless. 

To the great relief of M. Mallet, we ex- 
tinguished our lights. Twice already he had 
asked us whether sparks were not to be feared 
from our electric currents. We trembled at 
the very thought of an aérial explosion. 

“A shooting star!” cried out M. Mallet. 
I looked up; the star had vanished. With 
his finger he tried to point out to me the 
stars near which it had passed. I now riv- 
eted my gaze on the Lion. From 2 to 5 A.M. 
a few brilliant meteors flashed by; at 2:01 A.M. 
one of extraordinary luster appeared, with a 
trail tinged with blue, green, and red. There 
was no sign of a shower of shooting stars. 
Only twenty-four meteors were observed, of 
which eleven emanated from the Lion. In 
spite of the fulfilment of Leverrier’s lugubri- 
ous prediction as to the return of the Leo- 
nids, M. de Fonvielle was kept very busy 
until daybreak; from 1 to 6 A.M. his pencil 
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swept the note-book most diligently. Every 
moment was to me of vivid interest. It 
seemed that, in the absence of earth’s jar 
and grind, the eye was clearer, the heart 
more awake, and the soul filled to its brim 
with divine, with reverent adoration. 

The whistling of locomotives, the strokes 
of pistons, the barking of dogs, the lowing 
of cows, had their significance; the chimes 
of the Normandy churches filled the air with 
harmony. Below, long white roads furrowed 
the earth; as far as the eye could reach, 
green fields stretched out; here and there 
were splatches of water in which the silvery 
rays of the moon lay mirrored. Where were 
we? How could we identify on the big chart 
of France the peaceful little hamlets over 
whose quiet roofs we were passing? 

It was M. Janssen’s idea to dot the route 
of the “Centaure” by throwing weighted 
envelops, bearing the French colors and the 
Meudon Observatory seal, and addressed to 
those who should have the good fortune to 
find them. These unknown friends were en- 
treated, in the name of fraternity, to open 
the envelop, to fill out the blanks on the 
inclosed post-card addressed to the observa- 
tory of Meudon, and to mail it at the nearest 
post-office. 

Our secretary carefully inscribed on his 
note-book the number of the despatched en- 
velops, also the time of their being thrown 
overboard. These cards enabled us, at a later 
date, to trace our itinerary on the map of 
France. 

M. Mallet frequently leaned over the 
border of the car, and shouted in a power- 
ful voice: “Ohé! dans quel département 
sommes-nous?” 

“Hark!” I said, “is not that the roll of 
the sea?” We held our breath. Our cap- 
tain tried in vain to pierce the dense mass 
of clouds beneath us. He threw a rapid 
glance of inspection over the balloon. Guide- 
rope, plenty of ballast, anchor-rope, and 
anchor, all were in place. Again the stormy 
rhythm of water ascended. “The sea, the 
sea!” I cried. 

“No, no, no!” he replied. “It ’s a cas- 
cade!” And once more his voice rang out, 
deeper than before, and holdinga note of anx- 
iety: “Ohé! dans quel département sommes- 
nous?” Only echo replied. Suddenly a cock’s 
crow broke the strained silence. It was an- 
swered by the bark of a dog, a welcome sound 
which eased our disquietude. 

Our scientific mission was drawing to its 
close. According to the calculation of the 
astronomers, at 6 A.M. the passage of the 
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dense swarm of the Leonids was to occur. 
It seemed to me as if I heard the voice of 
the president of the expedition call: “ Allons, 
astronomes! Il’ceil vers le Lion!” I had no 
need of encouragement. Although the pre- 
ceding three nights I had had little repose, 
although I had concentrated all my atten- 
tion for the last four hours on the stars, I 
was not fatigued. In moments like these 
the soul is strong enough to cut loose from 
its bodily weights; it mounts in serene at- 
mospheres, and seeks and finds there the 
consoling and pure gratifications of its léng- 
ings. 

Never before had nature seemed to me so 
grand, so beautiful. The last hour of the 
night fled rapidly, but the shower of looked- 
for Leonids did not appear.’ From 5 to 6 
A.M. six brilliant trails flashed by, coming 
from the Lion, the Great Bear, the Little 
Bear, and Hercules; that was all. 

In the northwest the clouds were gather- 
ing thickly. The moon, our faithful night- 
watch, was dipping low; her luminous circle 
was now broken; two ares of glowing yellow, 
one on her right, the other on her left, sur- 
rounded her. She shone with reddish hues 
as she dropped below the horizon. The stars 
gradually grew dim; the day began to dawn, 
but the rising sun remained hidden, and the 
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sky soon became completely overcast. Shouts 
of welcome greeted us as we passed ove 
the little Normandy cottages, over the field 
still green, where cattle were grazing, over 
the long white road along which the farmers 
were driving their teams. 

M. Mallet opened the safety-valve, great 
quantities of gas escaped from the balloon, 
and we descended thirteen hundred feet. T 
the joy of the peasants, our long guide-rope 
now touched the ground. Men, women, and 
children ran to catch it, but our « 
leaned out of the car and told them not to 
so. He was all attention, as we were aly 
three hundred feet from the ground, and hi: 
task was more difficult than before, for |! 
had to pilot the balloon and command the 
crowd, which increased at every moment. He 
charged us to hold to the rigging, each o! 
stacle that the rope encountered producing 
a shock in the car, at times violent. The 
wind was bearing us at a rate of thirty miles 
an hour over the plains of Calvados and over 
the marshy fields of La Manche, and our 
guide-rope, in its mad course, brushed the 
cottage roofs, dragged the pools, and swept 
the fields, frightening man, beast, and fowl. 
From the balloon we three were inspecting 
the country, —large fields surrounded by long 
and narrow canals, here and there a road. 
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1 In explanation of the absence of the expected shower of Leonids, Professor J. K. Rees, director of th 
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few cottages, a church steeple, — presenting 
the appearance of a vast checker-board. 
“Ah, le dréle de pays!” (“What a queer 
country !”) said M. de Fonvielle. “We can- 
not land here.” It was well that we followed 
his advice, as we learned later that these 
marshy fields were beds where the Normans 
cultivated leeches! All the while the east 
wind was bearing us toward the Atlantic 
Ocean. M. Mallet was eagerly looking for 
asuitable place to land—a meadow, bordered 
by a hedge, near a highway and a hamlet. 
About eight o’clock suddenly the wind blew 
with greater intensity, the mists thickened, 
and afar I perceived a whitish sheet of 
water, which, as I was told later, was the 
port of St.-Germain-sur-Ay. 

Our captain uncoiled the long anchor- 
rope. Skilfully with one hand he cast the 
heavy anchor, while with the other he opened 
wide the valveof theballoon. We feltaslight 
shock; our car touched earth; the anchor 
had strongly gripped the hedge. Fora while 
the car rocked to and fro. We steadied our- 
selves by holding on firmly to the wooden 
knobs fastened tothe interior of the car. Our 
captain called tothe peasants to catch thecar 
quickly. “Sortez, sortez, mademoiselle!” he 
said tome. I climbed over the ballast-sacks, 
—there were twelve of them,—and in a 
twinkling I was on land. A gray canopy of 
floating clouds was above me, through which 
the sun shone palely; at my feet a superb 
carpet of green, and the “Centaure,” like 
a powerful monster expiring convulsively, 
vainly struggling to rise. With the help of 
a sturdy peasant, the heavy circle of the 
balloon, which was now resting on the car, 
was lifted, and M. Mallet and M. de Fon- 
vielle were enabled to get out from their 
momentary prison. 

Our aérial voyage was already a thing of 
the past. We had all three come back safe 
and sound, inwardly enriched a thousandfold 
by the wonderful experiences of the past 
night. Our balloon had carried us, in seven 
hours, from the plain of St.-Denis to the 
little Norman harbor of St.-Germain-sur-Ay, 
one hundred and seventy-six miles from 
Paris, with an average speed of twenty-five 
miles per hour. We had passed over the 
Seine, the forest of St.-Germain, the district 
of Nantes; over Septeuil and Grossceuvre; 
over the district of Evreux, noted for its 
linen industry; over the big cathedral and 
the towers of Caen; south of the quaint old 
houses of Bayeux, where Queen Matilda of 
old embroidered on her canvas the story of 
the Norman conquest; over the marshy fields 
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of the peninsula of Cotentin; and were now in 
the pretty little harbor of St.-Germain-sur- 
Ay, less than two miles from the Atlantic. 
A large mass of yellow linen with innumer- 
able seams lay on the ground, precious re- 
mains of the “Centaure,” which we wrapped 
in the tricolored flag, rendering thus the 
last honors to the aérostat which had 
breathed its dying breath in faithful ser- 
vice. 

I shall never forget the hearty welcome 
given us by the peasants of St.-Germain- 
sur-Ay. They helped us with our prepara- 
tions for our homeward journey, and after 
our packing was done, old Mother Le Couvey 
insisted upon our going to her cottage and 
warming ourselves at her hearth. The tem- 
perature of the night, however, had been 
mild, varying from 39° to 34° F. The board 
was spread, and we shared with our new 
comrades the contents of our hamper. While 
partaking of this new “celestial manna,” 
and drinking the generous champagne, 
question after question was answered, and 
many a rosy, blond face curiously peeped 
through the window, in wonder, at the trav- 
elers that had dropped from the sky. 

In company with our peasant friends we 
drove through the village to the semaphore, 
whence we sent off our despatches telling of 
our safe arrival. We strolled on the beach, 
contemplating the sea. 

When at last the hour of departure came, 
those simple-minded people bade us an affec- 
tionate farewell. Old Mother Le Couvey 
gathered for me of her most beautiful and ° 
fragrant roses, the tree’s last blooming, to 
which gracious gift the others added glisten- 
ing mistletoe. For a long time the inhabi- 
tants of St.-Germain-sur-Ay escorted us on 
our way to Lessay, a neighboring borough, 
where we were to meet the train for Cou- 
tances, St.-L6, and Paris. 

A mild-looking horse of dignified and 
thoughtful step, hitched to an antiquated 
vehicle boasting two wheels, conveyed the 
large wicker basket, our late car, in which 
now lay folded the heavy, wet balloon. This 
damp mass was honored, being chosen as 
seat, by the dean of the French aéronauts, 
too fatigued to follow on foot. Our captain 
and I trudged along in company with our 
peasant friends. These dropped off one by 
one, and through the fading perspective of 
the long road the little group grew smaller 
and smaller, until at last it disappeared, and 
there came to us, on the wings of the wind, 
a faint whisper: “Bon voyage! A la pro- 
chaine!” 
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NOVEMBER 17, 5 A.M., I found myself safe 
back in my little student’s room at the Ob- 
servatory of Paris. I sought a few minutes 
of repose before going home to my dear 
ones, who were still sleeping. The morning 
stars in the southeast were beaming through 
my wide-open window. From my divan I 
gazed into the calm blue. Had I just awaked 
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from a beautiful dream in which a balloon 
had carried me heavenward? 

No, no, it was not a dream; here were t 
charts, the note-books, the roses, and the 
mistletoe. My body seemed lighter than 
ever, and I had the sensation of floating in 
the air, and my heart was overflowing wiih 
gratitude. 
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9 LAKE’S country, like the myth- 
ical ones of old, is shut away by 
a cloud, and a forest, and a fiery 
ye river. Luring the adventurous 
ONwai)e by its simple isolation, it has 
seemed always to hide behind impassable 
barriers, or even to float ahead and vanish, 
like a mirage. Those who have penetrated 
farthest into it have been least able to tell 
us coherently of what they saw; for, like the 
legendary land again, it seems to disturb-the 
balance of its visitors. They come wandering 
back to us muttering of purple skies, and 
men walking upside down. Blake’s country, 
too, is a rendezvous of quack explorers; of 
indolent empty-heads who show a relic or 
two of the enchanted land, and preach to 
our ignorance of things they never have seen 
or felt. In plain language, Blake, like 
Browning, Whitman, and a half-score other 
great personalities, has been too much in 
the hands of ill-poised theory-mongers on 
the one side, and of shallow sentimentalists 
on the other. When a startlingly isolated 
figure appears, there stands always ready a 
throng of proselyters eager to stamp their 
badge upon him; while there also stands 
ready a band of sickly admirers, who mask 
their want of penetration by their lavish 
tears and smiles. Blake never had, until re- 
cently, either the one or the other kind of 
“followers”; but now he has both, to his 
detriment. There may be virtue in a simple 
statement of Blake’s more obvious qualities 
—a statement free, I trust, alike from pre- 
conceptions and blind loyalty, and certainly 
founded on the humility which intercourse 
with an exalted spirit always brings. 
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The Blake I know is a child, grasping 
manhood at intervals. Childhood is mercury, 
manhood is strength. Blake, in the most of 
his art, is so mercurial, so instantaneous in 
following impulse, so airily positive, that 
childhood alone has types of mind corre- 
sponding with his. The note of youth is the 
most conspicuous quality in his lyrical poems 
—a youth divinely gifted, no doubt; seeing 
at a single glance what soberer heads reach 
only by steady shocks of reason; youth 
visited in dreams by truth unearthly. Cer- 
tainly the results of Blake’s mental processes 
are somewhat titanic. But the processes 
were essentially those of immaturity. Blake 
never grew up. 

The man who declared, “ All things exist 
in the human imagination,” was merel\ 
phrase-making continuation of the child 
who told a boasting traveler that he should 
call a city splendid “in which the houses 
were of gold, the pavements of silver, the 
gates ornamented with precious stones.” 
It is the same hurried generalization, a like 
reliance upon the feathers of impulse as the 
rock of law. Individualism, clear of theory 
and forcible by reason of its innocent aliso- 
luteness, is hardly to be distinguished from 
childhood. Manhood brings with it not only 
caution, steadfastness, restraint, but a kind 
of knowing dependence on the rest of hu- 
manity. Blake’s individualism, the most 
absolute, the most immutable, which the 
record of English poetry can show, kept him 
throughout life in that state of unthinking 
dependence upon his own impulse, that fleet- 
ing, quivering sensibility, which is the es- 
sence of the child temperament. 
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Tus brilliant immaturity of Blake accounts 
for many things in his career. It accounts 
especially for his perfect unlikeness to his 
age. People have said of him, in the stock 
phrases they use regarding any literary 
phenomenon, that he “reacted” against his 
age, and therefore was “evolved” from it. 
That was precisely what he did not do. He 
was too innocently and daintily set apart 
from his times to bear even a revolutionary 
relationship with that pedant period. Are 
we to suppose that in youth he read the 
works of John Wolcot, of Anne Seward, — 
the “Swan of Lichfield,” who never grew 
out of the ugly duckling stage,—of Anne 
Barbauld, of divine Shenstone, and ineffable 
Akenside; and then, holding up his tiny 
hands, cursed the age and poised a lance 
against it? Not atall. Then, as always, his 
own tastes sufficed him, and his own impulses 
were inspiration enough. It is sufficiently 
remarkable not to find a gifted boy carried 
away by the atmosphere about him; but 
Blake’s youth was the more remarkable still 
in that he totally ignored his opposites, and 
wrought from his own vein of metal. Hav- 
ing not a mood or a molecule in common 
with anybody else, he necessarily stood apart 
from hisage. We must constantlyremember, 
however, that he stands just as far apart 
from all other poets who ever wrote. 

Of the essential Blake we make this as- 
sertion—not of the Blake who makes his 
appearance in the “Poetical Sketches” of 
1783. Our twelve-year-old poet, though 
usually dwelling apart in an ideal realm, had 
moments of being as human and conven- 
tional a boy as any; hence, of trying to fash- 
ion himself after his heroes, to make himself 
big and pompous—in short, and in general, 
to labor for things beyond his reach. This 
lordly ambition of boyhood swerves Blake 
aside from his true element, and sets him to 
work upon tragedies, ballads, apostrophes, 
and the rest. He intends at one time to be 
Shakspere, and, kindly refraining from bet- 
tering the dramatist’s account of Richard 
III and Henry VIII, lays hold of a royal per- 
sonage Shakspere left untouched, and pro- 
duces “ King Edward III.” It is convincing 
to see how the boy, with all his command of 
a really beautiful and distinctive verse, 
misses the dramatic, misses sublimity, misses 
Shakspere. It is interesting, too, to see how 
far, at this time, he could wander into Eliza- 
bethan conventionalities. The apostrophe 
to “Spring,” followed dutifully by lines to 
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the other seasons, is full of such lapses. In 
“The Evening Star” an occasional line or 
two— 
Speak silence with thy glimmering eyes, 

And wash the dusk with silver, 

or, 
the wolf rages wide, 
And the lion glares through the dun forest— 


give us a foretaste of his magic; but “Fair 
Eleanor” is fit for a lace-collared youngster 
to speak at a school entertainment. “Gwin, 
King of Norway,” except for a few splendid 
lines, is forced and hollow; a certain “War 
Song” is parrot-talk; and “Samson,” though 
it gives us the wonderful image, 


He seemed a mountain, his brow the 
clouds; 


She seemed a silver stream, his feet embracing, 


among 


is a laborious struggle to express half-formed 
ideas. 

But to do justice to the “Poetical 
Sketches” it is necessary to comment here 
upon a handful of songs which, cut clean 
apart from the fine frenzy generated out of 
other poets, come nearer to the essential 
Blake than the pure joyousness of any other 
boy of fourteen ever came to the utterance 
of his manhood. These songs, in mere pre- 
cocity, lose nothing by comparison with the 
earliest work of Pope and Cowley. They 
are the more important for us because of 
their distinctively Blake-like quality. The 
analyst with note-book is at liberty to find 
any amount of “Elizabethan influence” in 
these verses, to lay a finger on this bit from 
Herrick, and that from Fletcher, and the 
other from Crashaw; but strip off every 
petal from these rose-leaf songs, and then 
say which one is accountable for the inmost 
fragrance. Nay, that fragrance is Blake. 
He gathers a dozen individualities into his 
own, and sends them forth laden with his 
essence. 

How sweet I roamed from field to field, 

And tasted all the summer's pride, 

Till I the Prince of Love beheld 

Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 

Then, laughing, sports and plays with me; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 

And mocks my loss of liberty. 


That, in purity, in height, in delicate breadth, 
is Blake and none other. And this is Blake 
spacious and austere: 


Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers in the East, 
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The chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased; 


Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air 
Where the melodious winds have birth; 


How have you left the ancient love 
That bards of old enjoyed in you! 

The languid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound is forced, the notes are few! 


Yet even these always-quoted stanzas are as 
honey to snow compared with the high, 
elusive notes that came later. They are too 
richly wrought, too sweet by half. Still 
more absolutely Blake-like—more poignant, 
and sudden, and full of his stinging ardor 
—are the lines of this “Mad Song,” the 
metrical liberty of which, for me, only con- 
nects the poem more closely with his char- 
acteristic work: 


The wild winds weep, 

And the night is a-cold: 
Come hither, Sleep, 

And my griefs enfold! 
But lo! the morning peeps 
Over the eastern steeps, 
And the rustling birds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Like a fiend in a cloud, 
With howling woe 
After night I do crowd 
And with night will go; 
I turn my back to the east, 
From whence comforts have increased, 
For light doth seize my brain 
With frantic pain. 


So much for Blake at the age of experi- 
ment, and for the sole poems in which the 
faintest tendency to imitation is traceable. 
Fascinating as they are, significant as is 
this voice of melody in the stark deadness 
of the times, the “Poetical Sketches” are 
of highest interest by contrast with the 
Blake of a later growth. They count little 
more in the general scheme of his poetical 
career than his early fumblings with an en- 
graver’s tools counted with regard to his 
tremendous designs. They are products of 
ambition as well as of inspiration. When 
Blake grew ambitious, he lost his hold on the 
qualities most his own. 


II. 


ARRIVED at its full power, Blake’s mind 
dwelt mainly on two ideas: the reality of the 
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spiritual world, and the divine nature of 
energy. From these radiated the complex 
and astounding mass of theories, or rather 
imaginative conceptions, which we may 
euphemistically term his system of philos- 
ophy. Blake was no thinker, in the ordinary 
sense, yet his philosophical development was 
a course of inductive reasoning—after his 
unique fashion. His data were his own states 
of mind, his own impressions, his own vi- 
sions; the last most of all. Interesting ex- 
planations have been offered regarding this 
“abnormal insight” of Blake’s; but the re- 
search is not of marked profit beyond the 
“Well done, good and faithful servant” of 
the class-room. Whether or not Blake 
“really saw” angels in a hay-field, or angels 
glittering in a tree, or fairies holding ob- 
sequies, or God’s face at the window, he 
thought he saw them, he built a philosophy 
upon them, and he uttered the philosophy 
in verse. This is surely enough for discus- 
sion. There is no doubt that this tempera- 
mental extension of Blake’s powers was the 
fundamental fact in his life, and that virtu- 
ally the whole of his mystical theory re- 
sults from it. There is no more common 
error in the world than generalization based 
upon one’s individual abilities and tastes. 
Having some sort of insight into the super- 
natural, and an imaginative strenuousness 
which enabled him to see almost anything 
he wished to see, Blake, in the most innocent 
manner possible, laid down his laws that 
“all things exist in the human imagina- 
tion”; that “imagination is the real and 
eternal world, of which this vegetative uni- 
verse is but the faint shadow ”; that “energy 
is the only life”; that “man has no body dis- 
tinct from his soul”; and a host of more or 
less related dicta. These utterances are 
simply the records of Blake’s spiritual experi- 
ence; merely oracular statements of his in- 
dividual perceptions and feelings. One may 
or may not accept them as divine revelation. 
One cannot avoid regarding them as expres- 
sions of a towering life, and as the testimony 
of a man who, by the grace of God, knew 
intuitively much that we shall never know 
by reasoning or by experience. 

Weare not trying to probe after the truth 
of mysticism, but to indicate what mental 
processes lay back of Blake’s poetical work. 
Once realizing that he saw the earth and the 
heavens above as nothing in themselves, as 
mere hieroglyphs of a supernal reality, we 
may approach with sympathy the elaie, 
floating, intangible poems, with a know- 
ledge that their limitations are really their 
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strength. It is doubtful if Blake will ever 
be taken on his own ground by a large num- 
ber of readers. He touches life at so few 
points that his pen is usually dipped in mist 
or quicksilver, not blood. At times he is as 
the pure cloud that reaches its silken fringes 
to earth, but, subject to the waftings of its 
sky-element, hastily withdraws and floats 
intangibly over. At times he is that cloud 
darting lightnings, and sweeping past in 
dark, rolling vapor; always above, impene- 
trable. In both moods Blake is removed 
definitely from the clash of society, from 
tangible human things, from aught that the 
material and muscled can possibly grasp. 
Unless spiritual vision is to be granted to 
all mankind,—as, indeed, some prophets 
affirm,—or mysticism is to become as com- 
mon as the spelling-book, a sympathetic 
understanding of Blake will never be broad- 
spread. But it may keep some readers from 
snap judgments and hasty disgust if they 
remember the simple fact that he saw all 
things through the golden glass of symbol- 
ism, and necessarily missed some of the bold 
outlines. 

There are some aspects of life which this 
method of vision exactly suits. Innocence 
in nature or humanity is chief of these as- 


pects. Therefore, when Blake turned to the 
depiction of childhood, and the environment 
of childhood, he achieved poetry in which 
the expression is adequate, just, and wholly 
beautiful. Blake’s most zealous interpreters 
have upbraided the general public for pre- 
ferring the “Songs of Innocence” to any- 


thing else he wrote; but there is some right 
instinct in the preference, after all. These 
songs are not suggestive of heavy thought 
in the same degree that later poems are; 
perhaps they are less significant of “the true 
Blake.” But certainly one finds here a mas- 
tery of the subjects which are treated, a lyri- 
cal correspondence between substance and 
form, and a simplicity which masks to es- 
thetic perfection the spiritual suggestiveness 
for which the poems exist. In these respects 
few of Blake’s poems reach the level of the 
“Songs of Innocence.” 

We have already said that the less Blake’s 
ambition to poetize, the finer poetry he 
wrought. Certain practical circumstances 
caused the “Songs of Innocence” to yield 
the poetry pure of the ambition. During 
the six years which passed between the 
“Sketches” and the “Songs,” Blake labored 
steadily at his trade of engraver and de- 
signer. In these years the artist side of 
his genius seems to have predominated. He 
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became deeply engrossed in the technical 
part of his work. He discovered, or, to be 
strictly accurate, there was revealed to him 
in vision, a new process of printing designs 
and verses together by a kind of reversed 
etching. So the poetical work of this period 
was, in his opinion, incidental to the found- 
ing of his reputation in art; and the verses, 
when published by the new method, seemed 
useful chiefly to fill in the vacant spots in 
the designs. To that very thing the “Songs 
of Innocence” doubtless owe much of their 
spontaneity and their elemental sweetness. 
Browning says, in a passage quoted by Gil- 
christ: “If there should arise a new painter, 
will it not be in some such way, by a poet 
now, or a musician (spirits who have con- 
ceived and perfected an ideal through some 
other channel), transferring it to this, and 
escaping our conventional roads by pure 
ignorance of them?” It is such a virgin 
power which appears in the “Songs of Inno- 
cence.” But for their lyrical quality they 
owe quite as much to the character of Blake 
at the time of writing. He did not yet wear 
the brow of a seer. His mystical philosophy 
was in the inchoate; his tremendous theories 
were then mere instincts and emotions, 
mingling insensibly with the pure joy of liv- 
ing. He himself had not felt the bitterness 
of deception, enmities, oppression. He had 
lived the free life of a child, and the rod of 
the taskmaster had not yet descended. He 
was innocence itself, and having cast aside 
all ambitions but the expression of his own 
impulses, he inevitably brought forth “Songs 
of Innocence.” 

They are more than “child studies” 
they are childhood itself, for they are 
Blake. They are the mysterious raptures of 
a spirit which neither London smoke nor 
eighteenth-century sophistication could tar- 
nish. And the medium of expression is re- 
fined to the vanishing-point. There is no 
more guile in the purest of these lays than 
speaks in the “O—o—oh” of a child’s sud- 
den wonder; no more, in fact, than speaks in 
the lighted countenance without the ex- 
clamation. But words are thick and blunt. 
Let the none too familiar “Lamb” suggest 
what it may: 


Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee, 
Gave thee life, and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
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Little lamb, who made thee, 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little lamb, I ’l] tell thee; 
Little lamb, I ‘ll tell thee: 
He is calléd by thy name, 
For He calls himself a Lamb; 
He is meek, and He is mild, 
He became a little child. 
I a child, and thou a lamb, 
We are calléd by His name. 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 
Little lamb, God bless thee! 


Surely mysticism never assumed a dain- 
tier guise than this. With “The Lamb” 
may be mentioned “The Echoing Green,” 
“The Blossom,” “Spring,” and “Infant 
Joy,” as poems which have this rare note of 
innocent, sprightly wonder. From such an 
extreme of simplicity the “Songs” range 
downward all the way to “The Little Black 
Boy,” which is over-subtle, and “The Divine 
Image,” which is didactic. Perhaps the most 
perfect balance of thought and emotion is 
found in “A Cradle Song” and “ Night,” in 
both of which, as well, the melody exerts its 
utmost fascination. In the “Cradle Song” 
the most significant of a beautiful set of 
verses are the following: 


Sweet babe, in thy face 

Holy image I can trace; 

Sweet babe, once like thee 

Thy Maker lay, and wept for me: 


Wept for me, for thee, for all, 
When He was an infant small. 
Thou His image ever see, 
Heavenly face that smiles on thee! 


Smiles on thee, on me, on all, 

Who became an infant small; 
Infant smiles are His own smiles; 
Heaven and earth to peace beguiles. 


It will need but a single stanza of “ Night” 
to show what a spell the poem casts: 


The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 

The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 

The moon, like a flower 

In heaven’s high bower, 

With silent delight, 

Sits and smiles on the night. 


It has been well said that “in Blake’s 
poetry the finest expression of his genius is 
its power to open for the soul sudden vistas 
of immortality, to conduct it by means of 
a half-recognized emotion into fair fields 
whither it would lack the power to go of 
itself.” This energy of suggestion is 


strongly marked in the “Songs of Inno- 
cence.” Blake has selected those figures 
and scenes which naturally symbolize the 
most; he has presented them with an artless- 
ness which is the highest reach of art; he 
has insured a hearing by introducing an e| 
ment of music which he never again recap- 
tured; and he has infused, with that ini 
scribable power granted only to the highest 
genius, the elusive, pervasive, and magical 
quality that we name “atmosphere.” The 
effect of all this is to lead the reader to the 
verge of great discoveries, to give him a 
taste of the universal and ineffable, and then 
to leave him in the attitude of wonder and 
exaltation, which is, perhaps, all that human 
beings have a right to affect. Mystical 
poetry can achieve no higher victory than 
this. 
Ill. 


IN the memorable conflict which went on for 
some time between Blake’s lyrical instincts 
and his didactic, “ prophetic ” tendencies, the 
former were bound to be eventually worsted. 
To retain the simple music of his sou! is 
more than the average man can do, try as 
he may. And Blake, so far as we know, 
never made any such effort, but rather 
girded himself continually for his 
great task 
To open the eternal worlds! To open the minia- 
ture eyes 
Of man inward; into the worlds of thought; into 
eternity; 
Ever expanding in the bosom of God, the human 
imagination. 


Whitman, in his self-conscious and blus- 
tering assumption of responsibility as seer, 
hardly surpassed the determined endeavor 
of Blake to do the impossible. There is no 
need to say that Blake’s labors as “ prophet” 
were barren. But he certainly let his lyrical 
power go to waste while he was listening to 
thunderous voices from the mountain-top. 
For proof of this assertion, we have merely 
to bring forward the poems grouped as 
“Songs of Experience,” and place them 
where they belong, beside the lovely poems 
of childhood, of which they are the negation 
and the opposite. 

How much of direct purpose there was in 
this attempt to present the same life with 
a blight upon it, we cannot know. The two 
books appeared together in Blake’s time, 
with the description, “Two contrary states 
of the human soul”; but that is not conclu- 
sive. At any rate, Blake might have said to 
himself at the moment of writing, 
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Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more. 
Innocence is gone. Nature is no longer 
blithe and confiding; but earth raises up her 
head, 


Her light fled, 
Stony, dread, . 
And her locks covered with grey despair; 


le the burden of her song is: 


Break this heavy chain, 

That does freeze my bones around! 
Selfish, vain, 
Eternal bane, 

That free love with bondage bound. 


The children of Holy Thursday now are 
pictured as 
reduced to misery, 
Fed with cold and usurous hand? 


The chimney-sweep gives text for a ser- 
mon on hypocritical cruelty; the “little boy 
lost.” for an outcry against persecution for 
freedom of belief; the babe of the new 
“cradle song” is warned against the “ dread- 
ful light” about to break; roses have invisi- 
ble worms at the heart; gay little animals 
are slain in their pretty play; and in place 
of a lamb, we have the symbol of ferocity, 
a tiger, 
; burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 


Nature, then, may be considered ruined 
by “experience.” But another ruination is 
apparent—that of Blake the lyrist. He does 
not fall into stiffness and hollowness; that 
were impossible. But, in place of simplicity, 
he gives us rude eloquence; in place of deli- 
cate suggestion, fierce stimulation; in place 
of melody, a rushing volume of emphasis. 
One may contend that this is precisely the 
value of the “Experience,” and that the 
great change in nature is accurately bodied 
forth by this harsh note. Unquestionably 
there is an austere might, a Hebraic spa- 
‘iousness and a richness of coloring, not ap- 

‘ent in the “Innocence.” But Blake the 

iger is lost to us, nevertheless. 

Some of the “Songs of Experience” are 
ery powerful; others very trivial. Blake 

is always ineffectual the moment he de- 
erted his ideal ground and attempted to cope 

ith worldliness on its own terms. Our win- 
me poet is hard to recognize in this vein: 


Dear mother, dear mother, the Church is cold; 
But the Ale-house is healthy, and pleasant, and 
warm. 
VoL. LX.—35. 
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Besides, I can tell where I am used well; 
The poor parsons with wind like a blown bladder 
swell. 


Thank fortune, there is not much of this, 
and we are just as likely to hit upon a beau- 
tiful fancy: 


Ah, Sunflower, weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the sun; 
Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveler’s journey is done. 


The weakest parts of the series are those 
which embody a remonstrance against op- 
pression. In protest against specific ills, 
Blake shows the character of a sensitive man 
put beside himself by the brutal materialism 
of his opposites, and forgetting his own 
dignity in the heat of his anger. When at- 
tacking an abstraction, however, he rises to 
his idealistic vein, in which he is always 
superb. The most of “ The Garden of Love,” 
for example, seems to me extremely beauti- 
ful, not only in diction, but in versification: 


I laid me down upon a bank, 
Where Love lay sleeping; 
I heard among the rushes dank 
Weeping, weeping. 
Then I went to the heath and the wild, 
To the thistles and thorns of the waste; 
And they told me how they were beguiled, 
Driven out, and compelled to be chaste. 


“The Angel” and “A Little Girl Lost” 
have much the same quality. But there is 
no comparison between these and the poems 
which embody a plea for a return to nature. 
This is really the central idea of the book, 
and, indeed, one of the principal ideas of 
Blake’s philosophy in general. Almost all 
his “prophetical” books assert, in some 
manner, that all material things are holy, so 
they be under the dominion of the spiritual; 
that nature must be restored to its rightful 
place as the symbol of God’s power and the 
medium of energy. In the “Experience” 
Blake embodies this thought in two wonder- 
fully effective poems, “A Little Girl Lost” 
and “A Little Girl Found.” The “little 
girl” evidently represents the human soul. 
She wanders for days in the desert, under 
the “frowning, frowning night,” but falls 
placidly asleep at last, and is borne away to 
a cave of wild beasts. There, in her exquisite 
snow-whiteness, she is protected by leopards 
and tigers. So much for what nature will 
do for those who visit it in simplicity.. But 
the parents also, seeking their child, “pale 
through pathless ways,” come to the cave, 
are welcomed there, and 
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To this day they dwell 

In a lonely dell, 

Nor fear the wolvish howl 
Nor the lion’s growl. 


This is the final teaching of the “Songs 
of Experience ”—that nature, supposed sin- 
ful and accursed, and taking terrifying 
shapes, is permeated with divine goodness. 
Oppressed, it cannot live; but free, it yields 
blessing to those who approach it with 
pure hearts. 
IV. 

OF all the English poets to whom the French 
Revolution had more than a far-away sig- 
nificance, Blake was the most profoundly 
stirred. Burns, indeed, with Cowper, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth, viewed the great 
struggle with eyes aflame. But while to 
these men the Revolution was a lesson, to 
our humble engraver of Poland street it was 
aconfirmation. By temperament, as we have 
seen, he was a revolutionist. When the 
monarchy fell, his ideas were just beginning 
to gain substance. Now, when he saw lib- 
erty raising its head in Paris, and men cast- 
ing out magistrates, putting tyrants and 
degenerates to death, and glorifying passion 
and freedom to the uttermost, the effect 
upon his philosophy was to mold it into a 
white-hot, gigantic mass. With Blake ex- 
altation always meant an ascent to dizzy 
heights of idealism. So this struggle be- 
came to him much more than a political 
movement, an affair of taxation and popular 
rights; it became symbolic of the struggle 
for free life in all phases. It touched his 
religion, his ethics, his esthetics. It brought 
his intellect and his emotional nature into 
energetic union. It transformed him from a 
suggestive singer into a furious declaimer 
and rhapsodist. 

With extraordinary swiftness and ease, 
“Thel,” “The Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell,” “The French Revolution,” “The 
Vision of the Daughters of Albion,” and 
“ America” streamed from Blake’s brain and 
hand. There followed a descent into the 
comparative clarity of the “Songs of Experi- 
ence”; and then, plunging his head among 
the clouds again, Blake produced, at inter- 
vals, “ Urizen,” “The Song of Los,” “ Aha- 
nia,” “Jerusalem,” and “Milton.” To the 
complacent and orderly mind, with a touch 
of imagination, these outpourings cause an 
indescribable shock. Tempest alone, with 
its whirling disorder, can produce the same 
sense of confusion and insecurity. And this 
“prophecy” is worse than tempest, for one 


cannot discern its center of force, or rely 
upon its beginnings and endings as such, 
There is, so far as one can tell after a con- 
siderable amount of study, nothing to be got 
from it but chaos. Genuine ethical sug- 
gestions, wonderful illuminations, and even 
beautiful glimpses of nature, appear in | 
fusion. But they are always incomplete as 
they stand, and do not appear to be at- 
tached to anything else. In fact, the aver- 
age reader, after a conscientious and deter- 
mined attempt to discover what the rhapsody 
is about, will be apt to declare it all moon- 
shine. 

But returning day by day to these books, 
and gradually attaining a state of mind akin 
to that of the seer, the student will almost 
certainly declare that an immense meaning 
is wrapped up in them. One feels it rather 
than knows it. An intuitional faculty suffi- 
ciently broad and forceful cannot miss the 
perception that a vast mind is here speak- 
ing, and speaking truth drawn from Heaven 
knows what source. The wildness, the splut- 
tering, the eery plunges, the shouting of 
names like Golgonooza, Kwantok, Kox, and 
Kotope, are not “faults”; they are parts of 
the phenomenon. They give not the effect 
of recklessness, but of being minor and outer 
manifestations of a tremendous force. No 
one has accomplished an unveiling abso- 
lutely satisfactory, and no one ever will. 
Mr. Swinburne’s interpretation is elaborate, 
but fantastic and largely superimposed. In 
the monumental work of Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats one cannot separate the philosophy of 
Blake from the philosophy of the comme: 
tators. One may accept these interpreta- 
tions if he pleases, and fit them accurately 
to the subject-matter. But how be sure even 
then that the meaning is extracted? It is 
characteristic of Blake’s loftiest work that 
there is always something beyond one’s 
reach, something inexpressible. It is not 
“obscurity,” it is simple vastness. He opens 
the avenues to knowledge of the divine, and 
our visions fail at the first turning. I think 


ro- 


and again to these prophecies, and penetrate 
farther and farther into their recesses; hut 
I am positive that no explorer will ever 
reach the end and name the last nebulous 
idea dwelling there. These books are the 
soul of Blake, and souls stand aloof from the 
media by which mortals are intelligible to 
one another. 

Assuredly this is not the place to attempt 
an interpretation of the“ prophetical ” books, 
or even to analyze the apparent subject- 
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matter of each one. Some of them are not 
poetry, stretch the definition as you may. 
The rest require a lifetime of study, and a 
volume for elucidation. It may be said, 
merely to round out our study, that the 
titles bear no traceable relations to the text; 
that the books are not “prophecy” as we 
use the word; that they seem to be detailed 
copies of the visions of Blake as they swept 
across his mind; that they express in tor- 
tuous and terrific form, in somber, crowded 
images, Blake’s philosophy of the fourfold 
nature of man, the divine nature of energy, 
and the reality of the spiritual. They are 
not to be approached in a spirit of easy 
skepticism, of impatience at their eccentrici- 
ties, or of regret that they are not “Songs 
of Innocence.” To the gifted, the reverent, 
the thoughtful, the “eternal gates’ terrific 
porter” will open these gloomy caverns, and 
the voice of a seer will issue forth. 


v. 
My final word on Blake must be chiefly a 
bringing together of the scattered impres- 


sions already recorded. Blake, as I know 
him, was a child gifted with imaginative 


raptures lifting him to the plane of a seer. 
He had a child’s self-sufficiency, a child’s 
faith, a child’s incompleteness. His inner 
life centered about two or three great ideas, 
all of which were more or less dependent 
upon his peculiar endowment of spiritual 


sight. Whatever else he taught was sub- 
sidiary to these two or three, or explanatory 
of them, or in conflict with them; for Blake 
held that “the man who never alters his 
opinions is like standing water, and breeds 
reptiles of the mind.” These theories we 
find foreshadowed in “Songs of Innocence,” 
stated emphatically in “Songs of Experi- 
ence,” repeated in stray poems like “The 
Golden Net,” “The Land of Dreams,” “ Au- 
guries of Innocence,” and bursting into 
a dark torrent of amorphous imagery and 
suggestion in the “ prophetical” books. The 
variety and pregnancy of his work proves 
not his immensity of thought, but his re- 
sources of personality. His philosophy was 
a mere starting-point for the great rush of 
his imagination. That philosophy was bold, 
brilliant, fascinating. It leaped beyond its 
times, and anticipated the individualistic 
conceptions of a half-century later. But the 
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great ideas advanced by Blake were few; 
and, as far as the bare thought is concerned, 
one half of his work was a frank repetition 
of the other half. 

King of the vague, Blake was powerless 
in the human, the dramatic, the concrete. 
There is flame in his poetry, but no blood. 
Of the material onset of society he knew 
nothing, and cared to know nothing. His 
interests were in an ideal and supernal world 
—the relations of God and man, spirit and 
flesh, good and evil. At his best, he either 
depicts those aspects of life ideally most 
suggestive, or lets humanity go altogether, 
and swims in an opaque element of his own. 
The same man whom we see “opening the 
eternal worlds” we behold mixing in trivial 
squabbles, and employing the cheap weapons 
of satire and bluster. He is neither consis- 
tent, nor self-mastered, nor true to any 
truth but his own. He is endowed with few 
of the solid, practical gifts which are the 
birthright of the commonplace. But his walk 
on earth was, nevertheless, a noble one, ex- 
haling tenderness and strength, song and 
pure spirit, finding its nether joys in the 
most ethereal things in nature, and its 
higher joys in communion with the world of 
which this lower one seemed to him the im- 
perfect reflection. 

I do not suppose that Blake’s influence 
either upon art or upon thought will ever 
be great. Not much in his verse is of a kind 
to be transferred from one personality to 
another; for one cannot “ graft” spirit. Not 
much in his philosophy will outlast the swift 
changes and discardings and discoverings in 
the realm of ethics. Are not, indeed, one 
half of Blake’s assertions already disproved 
or become obvious? Yet this philosophy 
has the surety of a sort of permanence in 
being directly the emanation of Blake’s per- 
sonality. As a man he will live; as one in 
whom energy attained great stature and 
absolute freedom; as one who saw the beauty 
of life, and draws us with him to the vision. 
He is, in a word, one of the great stimula- 
tors of modern times. He is shut away in 
his own world; shut away by a cloud, and a 
forest, and a river. But there are approaches 
to the mysterious land; and when one, using 
simplicity and steadiness and love, reaches 
the true Blake, he will find that the impact 
of that mind upon his own will be such an 
experience as to give life a different face. 
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MR. LOWELL AND HIS SPANISH FRIENDS. 
BY DONA EMILIA GAYANGOS DE RIANO. 


WITH AN UNPUBLISHED 


PSHE recent compilation, by Mr. 
B\T Joseph B. Gilder, of Mr. Lowell’s 
Uses despatches, - Impressions of Spain” 
pus (Boston, 1899), is especially valu- 
able as giving an interesting description of 
the poet’s official life in Spain. It may in- 
terest readers to see a hitherto unpublished 
poem by him, and to hear a little about his in- 
tercourse with some of his friends in Madrid. 

Mr. Lowell brought letters to my father, 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, a valued friend 
and correspondent of Prescott and Ticknor. 
We saw much of him. My father’s fine li- 





brary was a great resource to him, and hardly 
a day passed without one or more notes, or 
“notelets,” passing between us. I am the 
happy possessor of one hundred and seventy- 
three of them, full of fun, and with com- 
ments on passing events and on the books 


which came to him from America and Eng- 
land. It was a great amusement to him to 
help me with the translation of a Swabian 
manuscript at the British Museum, written 
by a traveler who visited Spain in the fif- 
teenth century. Mr. Lowell was elected an 
honorary member of the Academia Espanola, 
and attended its evening meetings with 
great assiduity and to the advantage of its 
members no less than of himself. He liked 
Spain, and looked with indulgence on our 
faults. The picturesqueness pleased him, 
and the tawny landscapes and the snow-cov- 
ered mountains of Guadarrama were a de- 
light to him, frequently renewed in the long 
country walks he used to take with us and 
other friends on Sundays to the Moncloa and 
Pardo. When he expressed a wish to per- 
fect his knowledge of SpanishI recommended 
our friend Don Hermenegildo de los Rios to 
read with him. They got on capitally, and be- 
came very friendly. Twice a week Mr. Lowell 
came to me for his Spanish lesson, an hour 
or more of most delightful converse on many 
subjects, including his life in Italy, Ger- 
many, and America, with reminiscences of 
days and evenings spent with Longfellow, 
Emerson, and others, described in Mr. 
Edward Everett MHale’s pleasant book, 
“Lowell and his Friends.” He spoke much 
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of the trees and birds that surrow 
Elmwood, which were so dear to him an 
his wife. How thankful we must be that | 
closed his eyes in the home he loved so well! 
I encouraged him to write in Spanish, 
verse and prose. When Queen Merce 
died I suggested that the king would 
pleased if he should write a few lines about 
her. On July 13, 1878, he wrote to me: “ Last 
evening you commanded a poem. I ventu 
to send you on the next leaf fourteen [lines] 
which I composed last night as I was tryin 
to get asleep.” This was the sonnet print 
in “ Heartsease and Rue,” p. 115. 


DEATH OF QUEEN MERCEDES. 

Hers all that Earth could promise or bestow, 

Youth, Beauty, Love, a crown, the beckoning 

years, 

Lids never wet, unless with joyous tears, 

A life remote from every sordid woe, 

And by a nation’s swelled to lordlier flow. 

What lurking-place, thought we, for doubts or 

fears, 

When, the day’s swan, she swam along the c 
Of the Alcala, five happy months ago? 

The guns were shouting Io Hymen then 

That, on her birthday, now denounce her d 
The same white steeds that tossed their sc 

of men 

To-day as proudly drag her to the tomb. 

Grim jest of fate! Yet who dare call it bli: 
Knowing what life is, what our humanki: 
The first verses he wrote in Spanish were 

written September 18, 1878. “1 copy some 

verses, I won’t call them Spanish, whicl 
came into my head one day as I passed your 

house while you were gone. They are t 

first I ever tried, and ought to be the |: 

They are entitled “Casa Sin Alma,” and 

to be found in “ Heartsease and Rue,” p. 
When he went with Mrs. Lowell to 

Balearic Islands, he wrote me an amusin; 

account of the incidents which befell hi 

there. He meant to have seen much more 

our country, but Mrs. Lowell’s long and dan 
gerous illness kept hima prisoner for months, 
enduring with admirable fortitude almost 
more than a human being could bear. His 
affectionate regard for us was increased by 
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our help and sympathy during that painful 
time. His appointment to England was de- 
lightful for him. There every one loved and 
admired him; but the blank he left here can 
never be filled. 

The poem on the portrait, which has never 
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before appeared, was sent in a letter of 
January, 1879. Mr. Lowell pretended he had 
found these verses in a volume which was 
taken to him for sale. It is written on 
chancery paper, in two columns. The por- 
trait is a large lithograph, dated 1876. 


THREE SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PORTRAIT. 


BY 


SCENE [.: 1879. 
i. 


ep portrait? Charming! And for me! 
And such a capital resemblance! 
l will serve when you ’re beyond the sea- 
Crayon? Ah, no; lithography- 
To keep you freshly in remembrance. 
Il. 


Where shall we hang it? Juan,! my dear, 
Make yourself useful this once, pray do! 
Yes, there ’s some empty wall-space here; 
But, then, ’t would hardly do so near 
That dark oil-picture of Quevedo. 
III. 


No hurry, say you? We can wait? 
We ’ve got the rest of life before us? 
Poor women! It is still our fate 
To hear such wisdom. How I hate 
That universal husband’s chorus! 
IV. 
Myself I ‘ll hang it where I reign 
Like our old kings sans Constitution: 
In my boudoir. Since here in Spain 
Men talked of rights, the only gain 
Has been high taxes and confusion. 


SCENE II.: 1889. 
I. 


Juan, I must need contrive some space 
To hang this bit of old repoussé ; 
One’s gatherings grow at such a pace! 
Ah, to be sure, there ’s just the place— 
Why not have said so sooner, goosie? 
Il. 


That portrait of poor What’shisname— 
What was his name? Well, I can spare it; 
It really has no sense of shame, 
To stare so! It can do the same, 
Without offending, in the garret. 


Mr. Riaiio. 
' The king. 


“The garret. * Dealers in bric-d-brac. 
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Ill. 


One’s memory plays such tricks perverse! 


But I recall his story now well; 
He used to bore me with his verse 
And prose—I don’t know which was worse. 
A Yankee, and his name was Powell. 
IV. 
What tiresome notes he used to write 
To his Querida Dota Emilia ! 
Some in such Spanish! My delight 
Was in the blunders. Well, good night; 
A bore should like the Boardilla.” 


SCENE III.: 1899. 
I. 


Ten years; and I, an aimless ghost, 
Dim as Assisi’s vanished frescos, 

Glide where shrill minstrels deafen most 

And blessed prenderos* keep their post, 
Along the Calle de Tudescos. 


Il. 


The same old reckless odds and ends, 
Pistols, coins, lace, unholy clutter! 

Life’s castaways that have no friends, 

Dead lovers’ gifts—who knows? So ends 
A poet sometimes in the gutter! 


Ill. 


And there, beside the selfsame door 
(How many years they must have kept 
him, oh!), 
With the same seasick look he wore, 
But faded out a trifle more, 
Hangs my old friend Fernando Septimo.* 


IV. 
I—but what portrait ’s that below? 
Oh, Dofia Emil— wast thou, too, shoddy? 
Yes, ’t is the face I used to know 


Seen in a mirror long ago, 
When this poor shadow had a body. 





CON LON. 


BY 


sick 


The 


SIONLON, the strong, lay 
unto death with fever. 
Water Commissioners sent 

\ champagne to express their 
fos) sympathy. It was an unforced 
impulse of feeling. 

But Conlon knew nothing of it. His lips 
were white, his cheeks sunken; his eyes 
glared and wandered; he muttered, and 
clutched with his big fingers at nothing 
visible. 

The doctor worked all day to force a per- 
spiration. At six o’clock he said: “I’m done. 
Send for the priest.” 

When Kelly and Simon Harding came, 
Father Ryan and the doctor were going down 
the steps. 

“'T is a solemn duty ye have, Kelly,” 
said the priest, “to watch the last moments 
of a dying man, now made ready for his end.” 

“Ah, not Conlon! He ’ll not give up, not 
him,” cried Kelly, “the shtrong man wid 
the will in him!” 

“ An’ what’s the sthrength of man in the 
hands of his Creathor?” said the priest, turn- 
ing to Harding, oratorically. 

“T don’ know,” said Harding, calmly. “Do 
you?” 

“-T is naught!” 

Kelly murmured submissively. 

“Kind of monarchical institution, ain’t it, 
what Conlon ’s run up against?” Harding 
remarked. “Give him a fair show in a 
caucus, an’ he ’d win, sure.” 

“He’ll die if he don’t sweat,” said the doc- 
tor, wiping his forehead. “It’s hot enough.” 

Conlon lay muttering and glaring at the 
ceiling. The big knuckles of his hands stood 
out like rope-knots. His wife nodded to 
Kelly and Harding, and went out. She was 
a good-looking woman, large, massive, mus- 
cular. Kelly looked after her, rubbing his 
short nose, and blinking his watery eyes. 
He was small, with stooping shoulders, affec- 
tionate eyes, wavering knees. He had fol- 
lowed Conlon, the strong, and served him 
many years. Admiration of Conlon was a 
strenuous business in which to be engaged. 

“Ah!” he said, “his wife ten year, an’ 
me his inchimate friend.” 

It was ten by the clock. The subsiding 
noise of the city came up over housetops 
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and vacant lots. The windows of the si 
room looked off the verge of a bluff; one s 
the lights of the little city below, the lights 
of the stars above, and the hot black nig 
between. 

Kelly and Harding sat down bya \ 
dow, facing each other. The lamplight \ 
dim. A screen shaded it from the bei, 
where Conlon muttered and cried out faintly, 
intermittently, as though in conversati 
with some one who was present only to hi) 
self. His voice was like the ghost or shad; 
of a voice, not a whisper, but strained 
all resonance. One might fancy him stan 
ing on the bank of the deadly river and talk 
ing across to some one beyond the fog, ani 
fancy that the voices would so creep through 
the fog stealthily, not leaping distances |i! 
earthlysounds, but struggling slowly through 
nameless obstruction. 

Kelly rubbed his hands before the fire. 

“T was his inchimate friend.” 

Harding said: “Are you going to ta 
like a blanked idiot all night, or leave off 
maybe about twelve?” 

“T know ye for a hard man, too, Simmy,” 
said Kelly, pathetically; “an’’t is the nat! 
of men, for an Irishman is betther for blow 
in’ off his shteam, be it the wrath or t! 
sorrow of him, an’ the Yankee is betther for 
bottlin’ it up.” 

“Uses it for driving his engine mostly.” 

“So. But Conlon—” 

“Conlon,” said Harding, slowly—“ that ‘ 
so. He had steam to drive with, and steam 1 
blow with, and plenty left over to toot 
whistle and scald his fingers and ache in | 
body. Expanding that there figure, 
carried suction after him like the 1:40 ex 
press, he did.” 

“°T is thrue.” Kelly leaned forward a 
lowered his voice. “I mind me when I fi 
saw him I had n’t seen him before, unless 
be when he was puttin’ the wather-m: 
through the sand-hills up the river an’ boss 
a gang o’ men with a fog-horn voice till the: 
did n’t own their souls, an’ they did n’t ha 
any, what ’s more, the dirty Polocks. B 
he come into me shop one day, an’ did | 
want the job o’ plumbin’ the court-house’ 

“* Haveye the court-house in your pocket 
says I, jokin’. 
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“*T have,’ says he, onexpected, ‘an’ any 
plumbin’ that ’s done for the court-house is 
done in the prisint risidence of the same.’ 

“ An’ I looks up, an’‘O me God!’ I says 
to meself, ‘’t is a man!’ wid the black eye- 
brows of him, an’ the shoulders an’ the legs 
of him. An’ he took me into the shwale of 
his wake from that day to this. But I niver 
thought to see him die.” 

“That ’s so. You been his heeler straight 
through. I don’ know but I like your saying 
so. But I don’see the how. Why, look here; 
when I bid for the old water contract he 
comes and offers to sell it to me, sort of 

sonal asset. I don’ know how. By the 
unbroke faces of the other Water Commis- 
sioners he did n’t use his pile-driving fist 
to persuade ’em, and what I paid him was no 
more ’n comfortable for himself. - How ’d he 
fetch it? How ’d he do those things? Why, 
look here, Kelly, ain’t he bullied you? Ain’t 
you done dirty jobs for him, and small 


thanks?” 
“T have that.” 
Kelly’s hands trembled. He was bowed 
down and thoughtful, but not angry. 
“Suppose I ask you what for?” 
“Suppose ye do. Suppose I don’ know. 
Maybe he was born to be king over me. 


Maybe he was n’t. But I know he was a 
mastherful man, an’ he ’s dyin’ here, an’ me 
blood ’s sour an’ me bones sad wid thinkin’ 
Don’ throuble me, Simmy.” 

Harding leaned back in his chair and 
stared at the ceiling, where the lamp made 
a nebulous circle of light. 

“Why, that’s so,” he said at last, in con- 
clusion of some unmentioned train of 
thought. “Why, I got a pup at home, and 
his affection ain’t measured by the bones 
he ’s had, nor the licks he ’s had, not either 
of ’em.” 

Kelly was deep in a reverie. 

“Nor it ain’t measured by my virtues. 
Look here, now; I don’ see what his mea- 
sure 1s. 

‘Hey?” Kelly roused himself. 

“Oh, I was just thinking.” 

Harding thought he had known other 
men who had had in some degree a magnetic 
power that seemed to consist in mere stormy 
energy of initiative. They were like strong 
drink to weaker men. It was more physical 
than mental. Conlon was to Kelly a stimu- 
lant, then an appetite. And Conlon was a 
bad lot. Fellows that had heeled for him 
were mostly either wrecked or dead now. 
Why,. there was a chap named Patterson 
that used to be decent till he struck Conlon, 


of it. 
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when he went pretty low; and Nora Reimer 
drowned herself on account of Patter- 
son, when he got himself shot in a row 
at some shanty up the railroad. The last 
had seemed a good enough riddance. But 
Nora went off her head and jumped in the 
new reservoir. Harding remembered it the 
more from being one of the Water Company. 
They had had to empty the reservoir, which 
was expensive. And there were others. A 
black, blustering sort of beast, Conlon. He 
had more steam than was natural. Harding 
wondered vaguely at Kelly, who was spelling 
out the doctor’s directions from a piece of 
paper. 

“ A powdher an’ five dhrops from the short 
bottle. “T is no tin-course dinner wid the 
champagne an’ ontries he’s givin’ Conlon the 
night. Hey? A powdher an’ five dhrops from 
the short bottle.” 

Harding’s mind wandered on among mem- 
ories of the little city below, an intricate, 
irregular history, full of incidents, stories 
that were never finished or dribbled off any- 
where, black spots that he knew of in white 
lives, white spots in dark lives. He did not 
happen to know any white spots on Conlon. 

“Course if a man ain’t in politics for his 
health he ain’t in it for the health of the 
community, either, and that ’s all right. 
And if he opens the morning by clumping 
Mrs. Conlon on the head, why, she clumps 
him back more or less, and that’s all right.” 
Then, if he went down-town and lied here 
and there ingeniously in the way of business, 
and came home at night pretty drunk, but no 
more than was popular with his constituency, 
why, Conlon’s life was some cluttered, but 
never dull. Still, Harding’s own ways being 
quieter and iess cluttered, he felt that if 
Conlon were going off naturally now, it was 
not, on the whole, a bad idea. It would con- 
duce to quietness. It would perhaps be a 
pity if anything interfered. 

The clock in a distant steeple struck 
twelve, a dull, unechoing sound. 

“Simmy,” said Kelly, pointing with his 
thumb, “what do he be sayin’, talkin’— 
talkin’ like one end of a tiliphone?” 

They both turned toward the bed and lis- 
tened. 

“Telephone! Likely there ’s a party at 
the other end, then. Where ’s the other 
end?” 

“T don’ know,” whispered Kelly. “But I 
have this in me head, for ye know, when the 
priest has done his last, ’t is sure he ’s 
dhropped his man at the front door of wher- 
ever he’s goin’, wid a letther of inthroduc- 
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tion in his hatband. An’ while the man 
was waitin’ for the same to be read an’ him 
certified a thrue corpse, if he had a kettle- 
ful of boilin’ impatience in himself like Tom 
Conlon, would n’t he be passin’ the time 0” 
day through the keyhole wid his friends 
beyant?” 

“’T ain’t a telephone, then? It ’s a key- 
hole, hey?” 

“Tiliphone or keyhole, he ’d be talkin’ 
through it, Conlon would, do ye mind?” 

Harding looked with some interest. Con- 
lon muttered, and stopped, and muttered 
again. Harding rose and walked to the bed. 
Kelly followed tremulously. 

“Listen, will ye?” said Kelly, suddenly 
leaning down. 

“T don’ know,” said Harding, with an in- 
stinct of hesitation. “I don’ know as it’s a 
square game. Maybe he’s talkin’ of things 
that ain’t healthy to mention. Maybe he ’s 
plugged somebody sometime, or broke a 
bank—ain’t any more ’n likely. What of 
it?” 

“Listen, will ye?” 

“Don’ squat on a man when he ’s down, 
Kelly.” 

“ "ohl” 

“ Hold Tom’s hand. Wait for Tom,” bab- 
bled the ghostly voice, a thin, distant sound. 

“What ’d he say? What ’d he say?” 
Kelly was white and trembling. 

Harding stood up and rubbed his chin 
reflectively. He did not seem to himself to 
make it out. He brought a chair, sat down, 
and leaned close to Conlon to study the 
matter. 

“ What ’s the heart-scald, mother ?” babbled 
Conlon. “Where ’d ye get it from? Me! 
Wirra!” 

“°*T is spheakin’ to ghosteses he is, Simmy, 
ye take me worrd.” 

“Come off! He’s harking back when he 
was a kid.” 

Kelly shook his head solemnly. 

“He ’s spheakin’ to ghosteses.” 

“What ’s that, mother! Arra! I’m sick, 
mother. What for? I don’ see. Where ’m I 
goin’ ?” 

“You got me,” muttered Harding. “I 
don’ know.” 

“Tom ’ll be good. It’s main dark. Hold 
Tom’s hand.” 

Kelly was on his knees, saying prayers at 
terrific speed. 

“Hear to him!” he stopped to whisper. 
“Ghosteses! Ora pro nobis—” 

“Tom ain't afraid. Naw, he ain’t afraid.” 
Harding went back to his window. The 
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air was heavy and motionless, the star: 


little dim. He could see the dark line of +}, 
river with an occasional glint upon it, an 


the outline of the hills beyond. 
The little city had drawn a robe of ir 
cent obscurity over it. Only a malici: 


sparkle gleamed here and there. He thoug! , 


he knew that city inside and out, from « 
to end. 
loved it, cheated it, helped to build it, sha 
its fortunes. 
But every now and then it surprised \ 


He had lived in it, dealt with it. 


Who knew it better than }\-? 


some hidden detail or some impulse of ciyi 


emotion. And Kelly and Conlon, surely 


knew them, as men may know men. But he 


never had thought to see Conlon as to-nig)it 


It was odd. But there was some fact in 


social constitution, in human nature, at the 


basis of all the outward oddities of each 


“Maybe when a man ’s gettin’ down | 


his reckonin’ it ’s needful to show up what 


he ’s got at the bottom. Then he begins t 
peel off layers of himself like an onion, and 


‘less there ain’t anything to him but layers, 


by and by he comes to something that re 


sembles a sort of aboriginal boy, which 
mostly askin’ questions and 
prised.” 


bein’ sur 


Maybe there was more boyishness in Con- 
lon than in most men. Come to think of it, 


there was. Conlon’s leadership was ever of 


the maybe-you-think-I-can’t-lick-you ord: r: 


and men followed him, admitting that 


could, in admiration and simplicity. You 


might see the same thing in the pul 
school yard. 


Maybe that was the reason. 
The sins of Conlon were not sophisticated. 


The low, irregular murmur from the bed, 


the heavy heat of the night, made Hard 
drowsy. Kelly repeating the formula of 


prayers, a kind of incantation against ghosts 


Conlon with his gaunt face in the shadow 


and his big hands on the sheet clutching 
nothing visible, all faded away, and H 
ding fell asleep. 

He woke with a start. Kelly was danc 
about the bed idiotically. 

“He ’s shweatin’!” he gabbled. 
shweatin’! He ’ll be well—Conlon.” 

It made Harding think of the “ pup,” : 
how he would dance about him, when 


“re 


went home, in the crude expression of } 


Conlon’s face was damp. He muttered 


more. They piled the blankets on him t 


the perspiration stood out in drops. Con 


breathed softly and slept. Kelly babbi: 


” 


gently, “Conlon! Conlon! 
Harding went back to the window a 
rubbed his eyes sleepily. 


| 
i 
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“Kind of too bad, after all that trouble 
to get him peeled.” 

The morning was breaking, solemn, noise- 
with lifted banners and wide pagean- 


less. 


tries. over river and city. 
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Harding yawned. 

“Tt’s one on Father Ryan, anyway. That’s 
a good thing. Blamed old windbag!” 

Kelly murmured ecstatically, “Conlon will 


get well—Conlon!” 


“THE MOUSE.” 


A STORY OF THE 
BY 


toy demon topping a wine- 
bottle at one corner of the 

square table grinned 
with scarlet malice ‘through 
his proper atmosphere, for 
the room was thick with the 
haze of blue smoke, the scent of Cuban to- 
bacco mingling heavily with the perfume 
from a bowl of roses. 

Every seat but one was filled, and as the 
group of diplomats—a couple of chargés 
d'affaires, a secretary or two, and some 
attachés—lounged, enjoying their ciga- 
rettes and coffee, they chatted in excited 
tones and in every European tongue. Not 
infrequently all talked at once, and from 
the din rose sounds suggestive of the clatter 
of sabots, the clash of castanets, the thump 
and jingle of the tambourine, while through 
it reverberated the impetuous rolling “r-r” 
of the South countries. 

To these men at breakfast trifles were 
disasters, national calamities “stupidities,” 
to he dismissed with a shudder as uncheer- 
ful subjects for discourse, like death, or, 
worse, old age. 

Sevilla, a Spaniard, lay back in comfor- 
table after-meal attitude, giving an opinion 
now and again with an aptness and ease of 
witty comment that always claimed atten- 
tion. He was a man of the world who had 
tried everything, and found everything tol- 
erally interesting. His genius for close ob- 
servation, active just then for diversion only, 
made him later a figure in his country’s his- 
tory. Narrowing his eyes, he followed the 
gaze of Ricardos, another Castilian, who, 
with arms folded and brows drawn, scowled 
out at the snow-dabbed landscape. Gradiska, 
stout, Teutonically colored, as became his 
origin, glanced with the others to where a 
good half of the Monument, looming ‘above 
neighboring roofs, stood out/white against 
a neutral sky. 

VoL. LX.—36. 
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“But what black looks you cast, amigo, at 
the spotless crayon of our great and good 
friend Washington!” said Sevilla, lightly. 

“ Caramba !” Ricardos snarled through his 
shut teeth, and touched his sword-hip with 
a fierce significance. “I would sharpen it 
further, caro Sevilla, and write a madrigal 
to international peace.” 

“You two are hardly of one size, Ricardos 
mio,” broke in Gradiska, peering upward 
slyly, a personal reference which provoked 
noisy laughter. 

It was one of Ricardos’s “days,” when his 
soul posed glowering like “ Napoleon after 
Elba,” when the highest aspirations of man- 
kind, the most perfect sentiments of woman- 
hood, grated on his sensibilities as some- 
how wanting in delicacy and refinement. 
His clothing was fastidious and costly, his 
wine-bottle bore a crested cork, his ciga- 
rette-case was enameled with the latest Pari- 
sian danseuse. As a fact, his allowance from 
home was slow. 

Gradiska passed over a choice Havana as 
consolation for the sally. It was accepted 
smilingly, for the rank and age of the Ger- 
man diplomat made his most pointed jest a 
compliment any attaché might endure with 
pride. 

Colonna, an Italian, Blanco, a third Span- 
iard, Perez, a Mexican, and Garmendia, a 
young South American, were the others who 
made up this typical lot of junior foreign 
representatives. Colonna and Sevilla set to 
matching quarters for to-morrow’s red wine. 
As the men threw down their silver, all bent 
forward eagerly to watch the play, crying 
out excitedly as luck flickered between. 

In an alcove on the opposite side of the 
room, at a small table laid for three, sat the 
landlady,and the American widow of the late 
representative of a Spanish-speaking coun- 
try. This latter, known among the foreigners 
as the “ Devil-fish,” was one of those types 
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of social flotsam of a tide that has gone out, 
that one constantly encounters at this 
democratic court. She lived on a pension 
and reminiscences of her acquaintance with 
“the corps,” spending about all her income 
in retaining a cold hall room in the glamour 
of the old connection. Sometimes she was 
not visible for days, the result of severe in- 
digestion brought on by eating dishes reek- 
ing with oil and onions. Her hair was as 
many-hued as an autumn maple; her brows 
and eyelids were blackened to give her 
glance the sefiorita slant; and as, holding 
her cigarette with pink-stained finger-tips, 
she rested her elbows on the table, the lace 
fell back coyly from her once fine but now ef- 
fete forearms, and she cast languorous looks 
in the direction of the game of chance. 

Rigidly upright by her side sat the New 
mngland landlady, a very Plymouth Rock of 
propriety and unlearned wisdom. For for- 
eigners she had a well-concealed contempt, 
from the odious but necessary chef, who 
compounded the strange dishes she dubbed 
“messes” when on her yearly visit to New 
Medford, Massachusetts, to the ranking 
noble of her coroneted household. 

Interest in the luck of the two men was at 
the highest, when a small, slim figure clad 
in gray appeared at the glass doorway that 
led to a little anteroom. Abrupt exclama- 
tions of real pleasure escaped the landlady. 
She left the alcove, and, after a kiss that 
sounded like the snap of surf against rocks, 
drew the shrinking girl to the seat beside 
hers. 

“My niece,” she said, and the Devil-fish, 
being much in arrears for board, greeted 
the girl most graciously, thanking Heaven 
silently that, though she was young, she was 
not pretty. 

The newcomer was of meager figure, with 
small, abnormally bright eyes, sharp fea- 
tures, a complexion leaden with poor health, 
and mouth and teeth markedly rodent. She 
moved nervously, whisking her trailing gray 
gown as she drew up to the table. 

“Una muchacha!” (“ A girl!) said the lit- 
tle Spaniard, Ricardos, with rising inflection. 
His shipwreck mood made it sound like the 
cry, “A sail!” 

In a moment all eyes were turned with 
furtive stares to the alcove. 

“Muy feo” (“Very ugly”), commented 
the young South American, disappointedly. 

“Y muy delgada ” (“ And very thin”), said 
contemptuously the heavy-faced Mexican, 
whose father’s available millions raised him 
to the peerage of his present association. 
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Gradiska gave a kindly look, and obser 
her overwhelming shyness, said, “ Pero s 
patica.” It was like him, when others \ 
carping, to use that soul-word of Spar 
that puts aside all physical imperfect 
and mental shortcomings, and gives 
spiritual a chance—a term for which “s 
pathetic ” is a poor equivalent. 

An interval of critical silence was br 
by the grating of a latch-key in the f 
door, followed by debonair greeting in n 
tones, and the entrance of Sforza. Fi 
siasm on a new subject quickly ran riot 

“Amigo!” “Sforza!” “Cher enfa: 
“You at last, Sforza mio!” “Hombre!” | 
called out loudly. One reached up to 
him on the shoulder, another flipped 
flower on his coat. All regarded him 
looks of genuine affection, for Sforza 
a prime favorite with his colleagues. 

The late-comer slipped into his wait 
chair, and began sipping coffee, which 
butler at once set before him. 

“Late as usual,” said Colonna, 
joined in rallying Sforza on losing 
with the belle of the evening before. 

“ Another small darnce,” Sforza mimicked. 
“Mon Dieu! why will they over here ask one 
for a ‘small darnce,’ when it is to tread on 
thousands of toes, to revolve against hun- 
dreds of other people, and to eat ices almost 
seated in the laps of respectable old ladies?” 

“That ‘small’ ees pairhaps refer-rence to 
the size of their ball-rooms,” suggested 
Blanco, the third and hitherto silent Span- 
iard. Every winter he learned English, every 
summer he went abroad and forgot it. No 
pupil of the elderly professor who taught 
them all caused such despair to that con- 
scientious old gentleman. 

Fitting his monocle to his eye, Sfo 
who was a trifle short-sighted in soul a1 
body, glanced for the first time toward 
women, and saw the stranger. The gir! 
in the act of helping herself from a | 
containing a square cream-cheese, 
which tiny slices were to be cut, and e 
with wafers and fruit-jelly. When she 
he was looking at her, she was embarras 
past consciousness of what she was doi 
and lifting it with the silver knife, laid ‘ 
whole cheese on her plate. Sforza had 
cluded in one glance her bright eyes, s! 
profile, gray gown, and her embarrassm: 

“Sapristi!” he said, smiling, in tones 
ungentle, but clear to all. “Il Sorc 
(“ The Mouse! ”) 

A general laugh greeted this characteri 
zation, and, dropping the monocle, Sfo 


: 


and 


av 
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never guessed how cruelly the shot had 
struck the mark. The girl knew Italian. No 
tears rose to her eyes, she gave no sign, but 
the very faithfulness of his wit smote hersoul. 
Not even the Devil-fish, who had no Italian, 
suspected that anything had happened. 

If Satan, little departing from Mephisto- 
phelian aspect, had been recreated a Flor- 
entine. borne himself like a gallant, said gra- 
cjous. unexpected things to women, shunned 
what was sad, craved forgetfulness of all the 
ravities of life in merriment and ease, done 
rarely kind and generous acts when abso- 
lutely convenient, he would have been Sforza. 
His intuitions were brilliantly artistic, his 
impulses toward perfection strong and ten- 
der. These qualities were the bequest of 
heredity. A desolated but wrathful sou- 
brette, whom he had loved and tired’of, once 
said to him in prophetic rage at his indiffer- 
ence: “God will never forgive you anything, 
Sforza, because you did not understand.” 
He sought sunshine like a true son of Italy, 
his benediction to every serious subject being, 
“It is not amusing.” 

It was a far ery from the personality of 
this man to that of the girl whom he had at 


o 
> 


first sight both fascinated and wounded 


deeply. Even her youth revealed itself 
dimly, like a London dawn. She was pos- 
sessed of some uneven culture. Under the 
charm of certain sentiment her face showed 
a kind of colorless intellectuality through 
its gargoyle quaintness. 

After childhood in a small New England 
town, chance, in the form of an aunt em- 
ployed in work connected with a missionary 
society, had taken her to Rome. Left much 
alone, she wandered about the city at will, 
steeping her parched little soul in beauty 
and color. It was almost as if she had in- 
herited that “kingdom of heaven,” whose 
pearls and gold jeweled the musings of her 
childhood, and made her yearn for the hour 
when she would “come into” it. In the 
churches and galleries of Rome she made 
her home. The few duties required by her 
aunt were gone through almost mechani- 
cally. By night she dreamed of the paint- 
ings she studied by day and of the strains 
of music that uplifted her spirit to the 
heights of art. She had left New England 
with an outfit carefully prepared by her 
aunt. Of her three gowns all were bright 
plaids, brown and green, and orange and 
black, for week-days, with a gorgeous 
smocked and begimped plaid threaded with 
checks of gold for “Sunday best.” These 


were of domestic cloth, of which her native. 
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town was proud, and which was woven by 
thousands of yards and sent to the cities 
each season After a few weeks their gaudy 
colors jarred on her. She had a feeling that 
they increased the distance between her and 
the glorious figures in flowing draperies that 
she saw in the galleries and churches, and 
that were fast becoming her friends. Art 
was to her a holy thing, too sacred to apply 
personally. She would as soon have thought 
of wearing as ornament the beaten-gold 
cross bought on a journey to Florence 

One day, at vespers, she noticed in the 
aisle, not far away, a woman wearing the 
long gray robe of some religious order. Posi- 
tive abhorrence of her own attire seized her. 
That evening she sold the carefully sewed 
New England gowns to two delighted peas- 
ant girls about to emigrate to America, buy- 
ing with the trifle they brought, and some 
moderate savings, many yards of soft gray 
wool material. When she appeared in one 
of the dresses she had fashioned after that 
of the sister, her aunt was at breakfast. 

“My goodness, child, but you look like a 
nun!” said that not intolerant old lady. 
“Get your fashions at St. Peter’s, if you 
like, but don’t let the priests convert you.” 

It seemed to her that a nearer friendship 
with her beloved Madonnas, Magdalenes, and 
saints was at once established now that no 
common gaudiness repelled them. Kneeling 
in the glorious light that shone through the 
stained-glass windows, she could saturate 
herself in the radiant color her very physi- 
cal being craved, and with which her sober 
dress held no conflict. 

A time came soon— her seventeenth birth- 
day had just passed— when accident supplied 
the missing link that connected her mysteri- 
ous love of art with her actual existence. Idly 
scribbling on the margin of a little book in 
which her aunt had bade her chronicle sub- 
scriptions, she gradually sketched, between 
gaps in dictation, that pious and amiable 
old lady. As the drawing developed she was 
astounded. Her aunt, bending over her as 
the last strokes were put on, was amazed. 

“Why, mercy me, child, you can draw!” 
she exclaimed. “It ’s me exactly. Not a 
wrinkle left out. Make some more pictures, 
and if they are as good as this, I’ll get you 
a course of lessons. It would be awful nice 
if you could make crayon portraits of us all 
when you get back home. And then you 
might teach.” 

A month of ecstasy had followed this dis- 
covery. Days were spent in the studio of a 
famous man, who, enthusiastic over her tal- 
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ent, encouraged her to believe that time 
and earnest study might place her pictures 
among those of the masters whose works she 
worshiped. A call to the Boston mission 
rudely destroyed her hopes. One week later 
found her with her aunt on a steamship 
bound for New England. 

Not long after reaching home, her father’s 
sister had written for her to come South 
and make a long visit. A great convention 
just then meeting at the capital, she had 
been swept thither on the tide of “excur- 
sion rates.” 

In a few weeks the quiet girl had become 
a helpful part of the household. The flowers 
on the great table, her special care, were 
always fresh, the crystal bow] was always 
brightly polished. If any friction vexed the 
kitchen, her chair became vacant, and only a 
trailing glimpse of gray, whisking past the 
pantry doorway now and then, told of her 
presence, until harmony was restored. Her 
gentle, unobtrusive ways silenced criticism 
and made her very welcome. Nobody knew 
that her joy in life was the coming of Sforza; 
that her every thought grew up to that 
moment. He was her dear, lost Rome em- 
bodied. He rarely noticed her, then always 


with playful kindness, as to a child. The 


Devil-fish, whose infatuation for Sforza, 
and his contempt for her, were a social jest, 
eyed her keenly at such moments, but found 
nothing on which jealous suspicion could 
feed. 


Roses had given way to bright-berried holly 
in the shining bowl. 

The night of the diplomatic reception ar- 
rived, and all met early at dinner that they 
might surely be in line,in the order of their 
legations, to pay their respects to the Chief 
Executive. The men appeared in showy uni- 
forms bedight with buttons and gold braid, 
their breasts tricked out with dangling orna- 
ments, like so many jewelers’ windows, and 
with gleaming swords jangling ostenta- 
tiously. All were radiant with satisfied van- 
ity. Only the Mexican, sulking in civilian’s 
evening dress, with a miniature decoration 
fastened by a fine gold chain to the lapel of 
his coat, lacked the holiday spirit. He had 
brought with him from an Oriental post, for 
just such occasions, a gorgeous uniform all 
red and blue and glitter, but his minister 
had commanded “democratic simplicity.” 

The Devil-fish’s worn “creation of emi- 
nence-purple velvet,” more worn than last 
year, or the year before that, and even more 
décolleté, owing to her increasing size, was 
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set off by a cheap necklace of imitation ame. 
thysts. Poor thing! Her adored strings of 
fine pearls had been dissolved in the wir 
last year’s expenses. The landlady, wear 
her plain every-day dress, watched the d 
way for her niece’s coming. A friend 
clerk at the Executive Mansion, had p 
ised to put the “little thing” where 
could “see everything,” if the landlady w: 
bring her down. She entered the dir 
room wearing a fluffy, frilled gown of tr: 
parent gray material. As she was lea\ 
her room a shaft of girlishness had pie: 
her. Turning up the light before her mir 
she had taken from a drawer a piec 
bright-red ribbon and had tied it about : 
lace at her neck. 

All the men bowed and smiled approvii 
as she came in, except Sforza, who was | 
getting a troublesome bone from his fis! 

“Little Cinderella will go to the ha 
her ashes,” commented Garmendia, 
Italian. Sforza looked up. 

“Sapristi!” he said in the same tongue, 
with affected quizzical astonishment. “ Who 
has cut the throat of our Mouse?” 

The meal over, there was much brushing, 
lest a speck of dust or a stray crumb should 
mar their immaculateness. Each took his 
turn under the whisk-broom of the vigilant 
butler. The fastidious little Spaniard, Ricar- 
dos, stood on a chair to add to his height, 
so the work might be accomplished thor- 
oughly. Punctual cabs rolled them away. 
The Devil-fish departed in a herdic. After 
the girl had slipped out and removed the 
red ribbon from her neck, the landlad 
walked with her to a side entrance of the 
Executive Mansion, as by appointment, 
and there gave her over to the friendly 
clerk. By circuitous ways the girl was 
steered past the Marine Band, whose leader 
waited, baton in hand, for a signal, to a 
place at an archway close to the “Golden 
Gate.” 

Music broke out, all the more loud from 
having been so long restrained, in “ Hail to 
the Chief.” The crowd about her surged 
away, and she with it, to allow the host and 
the hostess and the cortége of other mem- 
bers of the official household to go thro 
to the Blue Room. In a few minutes “the 
line” was formed, beginning with the Presi- 
dent, his wife next, and next in order the 
ladies of the cabinet. From her p®siti 
not ten feet away, the girl could see t! 
all, note their costly dresses, flashing jewc's, 
and gradually exhausting smiles of welcome. 

A stentorian and formal announcement, 
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‘The British Ambassador,” was followed 
immediately by the presence of a ruddy, ge- 
centleman, his wife, and his daughters. 


nial 
“Nice girls,” she heard a plump young 


woman, Who had been busy writing on a 
pad, say to another young woman, 
though with conspicuous difficulty tak- 
otes on a torn bit of envelop, stopped 

ok up and nod her head in pleased ac- 


] cence. 

‘he British secretaries and attachés 
le their formal bows along the line. 

‘The Italian Ambassador!” A distin- 

ed-looking, white-haired gentleman, of 
tier-like bearing, passed, giving greet- 

:; and coming after were the other men 

of his embassy, among whom the girl at the 
Golden Gate saw Sforza. Her heart beat rap- 
idly. and she followed him grudgingly with 
her eves until he had gone “ behind the line” 
disappeared into the Red Room. Co- 
lonna, Gradiska, the three Spaniards, Gar- 
mendia, the sulky Mexican, all had gone by 
with their respective representations. She 
was watching the queerly dressed Koreans, 
with their funny little hats and grotesque 
nods, when she caught sight of Sforza again. 

He was standing just back of the Presi- 
dent's wife, talking eagerly to a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed young woman dressed in rose- 
color, with glittering embroideries about the 
corsage. The girl at the Golden Gate per- 
ceived her superb beauty, the delicate mod- 
eling of her white neck and arms, the clinging 
draperies outlining torso and limbs of a form 
“like the Winged Victory,” she thought. 
Now the. beautiful woman smiled up at 
Sforza, as if his presence made her utterly 
happy. That he worshiped her would have 
been evident to any one. 

The heart of the girl writhed and stung 
like a troubled serpent. Involuntarily turn- 
ing away, she was caught in what seemed 
to her dazed mind a great silk and satin 
wave, with a glittering white surf of bedia- 
monded necks and bare shoulders, and swept 
toward a door. The chill wind blew in her 
face, and possessed with a wild desire to 
get out of it all, she escaped into the 
open air. The night was bitter cold. She 
threw about her head and shoulders, like a 
hooded cape, the light frilled overdress that 
hung above her satin skirt, and hurrying 
down the broad walk through the iron gate- 
Way, went quickly home in the starlight 
alone. 


and 


THREE months went by. The girl divided 
her time between household duties and hard 
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work at the easel in her snug attic room. 
The hurt of that night at the White House 
passed quickly. She would not admit that it 
existed, even to herself when alone, and it 
passed. 

Beyond the years of verdant judgment, 
Gradiska’s “salad days” were yet thick upon 
him, for he was passed master in the art of 
mixing oil, vinegar, and savory crispnesses. 
His chivalry was the repressing influence of 
the clique. To him good women were objects 
of reverential worship, bad women objects of 
pity, or, oftener, were given the benefit of 
the doubt. In early manhood death had 
taken from hima fair young wife, with the 
child she gave her life for. The holy shadow 
of that sorrow rested about all womankind. 

A strong friendship existed between the 
kindly German and Garmendia, the tall, 
broad-shouldered South American of Eng- 
lish descent, English education, English 
clothes, English color, whose presence car- 
ried with it a permeating freshness of matu- 
tinal cold baths dashed with eau de Cologne, 
and the breeziness of self-satisfied youth. 
Garmendia could throw a lasso with the best 
vaquero on his father’s vast estates, play 
golf and cricket admirably, dance the Cueca 
with a fire and skill that put to shame his 
lithest henchmen, and lead a cotillion fault- 
lessly ; while his opinions on matters of state, 
modestly ventured in the presence of certain 
“chiefs,” sometimes brought forth the sage 
phrase, “One of the most promising young- 
sters in the corps.” Just now he was straight 
from a visit to his country, and he had lost 
all the vulgar conceit which a few pretty 
but weak-minded girls and men-seeking 
matrons of capital society had created by 
mellow glances and adulating phrases in 
two seasons. Romantic love of home, and 
devotion to his mother and sister, were his 
saving grace when rising to the final hedge 
of any folly. He was a brave boy, afraid 
of nothing in heaven above or the earth 
beneath— except weak lungs. 

Once, not long after the evening of the 
reception, Garmendia, off with an old love, 
and not yet on with a new, had attempted 
a mild flirtation with I] Sorcio. Gra- 
diska, alert to protect the child from pain, 
checked him promptly. 

“Be a man, Garmendia mio!” he coun- 
seled as they walked to the club together. 
“Don’t get out your butterfly-net for moths.” 

The boy desisted, feeling rather proud of 
himself for such self-denial. 

Meanwhile her heart was full to the brim 
with their colleague. 
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SFORZA, returning from a few days in New 
York, found himself, for the first time in 
his life, early at breakfast. Violets on the 
table marked the season, and made the air 
of the empty dining-room grateful with 
their fragrance. Impatient to be served, he 
knocked at the pantry door. There was no 
answer. Passing out to the back porch to 
call the butler, he came suddenly on II 
Sorcio. She was sitting on a low chair, her 
heavy mass of hair loose and enveloping her 
to the knees as she dried it in the thin 
spring sunshine. 

“Love ina fog,” he said, lifting lightly one 
long,damp, dust-colored tress. A lurid blush 
burned her cheeks. “ Like the electric glare 
that overhangs the city on a dull night,” he 
thought, and then quickly forgot. She dis- 
appeared to order his breakfast. 


THE chrysanthemums in the center of the 
great table were a bit rusty. 

No trailing glimpse of gray had flitted by 
the door for days. 

“Where is the modest little lady?” Gra- 
diska asked. One day, not long before, she 
had been absent, making dainty rolls of Most- 
niisse, by the kindly German’s own recipe. 
She had brought them to him ina dish later, 
with apologies for the hands that served 
them, for her fingers were streaked dark 
from blanching and threading walnuts, and 
dyed purple with the jelly of late grapes in 
which she had dipped the long strings of 
kernels. Gradiska cheerfully suspected more 
Mostniisse. 

Sforza stopped in a story he was telling to 
hear the landlady’s reply. 

“Gone to her folks in New England for 
Thanksgiving.” 

He too had been aware of something 
lacking, missed her, as one might observe 
the absence of a cracked tea-cup or a wine- 
stained cloth; for these were anxious days 
when the foreign powers talked often to- 
gether, and her ugliness fretted his taut 
nerves. 

A week passed. One afternoon all the 
group had left the dining-room, except 
Sforza, who waited to pay his monthly bill. 
Punctiliousness in money matters, and reti- 
cence touching all diplomatic business, were 
second nature to him. Hearing a choking 
sound, he turned to see the landlady, her 
face distorted with distress, holding out 
something like a roll of music. 

“Found in her desk to-day; seems to be 
for you, sir,” she said; and in answer to 
his hurried sympathetic questions, added, 
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“Dead; yes, sir, died in Massachusett 
Something of the heart, they wrote n 
All this was staccatoed, with gulping so 
as she mechanically accepted the che 
“Thank you, sir; I will go for the receipt.” 

Curiosity gave way to intense surprise 
unwrapping the outer paper of the roll she 
had given him, and on which his name \ 
irregularly scrawled, Sforza disclosed, boi 
about with a ribbon as ruddy as a streak 
heart’s blood, two sketches, each signed 
one corner “I] Sorcio.” 

“Great little Mouse!” he cried, beami 
caressingly, and again, “Great little Mouse! 
Who would have guessed it?” 

Masterly talent smoldered in every cu 
and line on the pages before him. The first 
was a picture of the woman in rose and si! 
ver, “with the form of the Winged Vic 
tory.” She was smiling up at Sforza. He 
bent above her, wearing the selfsame look 
with which he had worshiped her that night 
at the President’s reception. Every detail 
of the drawing was worked out with delicate 
care. 

“Mon Dieu, madame!” he apostrophized 
the beautiful woman as he scanned the pic- 
ture closely. “Mon Dieu! but I was indis- 
creet to look at you that way before the 
world.” 

The second sketch was in ghostliest out- 
line, as if portraying a vision. Clad in a 
misty gown, a veil caught in her hair with 
a wreath of orange-flowers and falling 
about her frail figure, stood I] Sorcio. 
Sforza’s arms encircled her, her head rested 
on his breast, and his eyes looked down on 
her with tenderest affection. No single 
ugliness of her face had been softened. 

The revelation startled him. He had 
never faintly suspected what he now saw 
had existed. That devotion for another 
could, without passionate reciprocation, «do 
aught but quickly starve and perish was 
beyond the limits of his experience or per- 
ception, and filled him with awe and rever- 
ent astonishment. Yet she had watched it 
grow with proud loyalty, nourished it from 
her own faithful heart, taught luxuriant love 
to cling and twine about her fancy with no 
thought of return. Then, with the full 
strength of herone perfection, she had limned 
her very soul’s desire on perishable pape! 

Being Italian, he was moved equally 
her genius and by the pathos of it all. 

“Great little Mouse!” he said once m 
“To think she knew my language and «1! 
this! And I—what pain I must have caused 


” 


her! 
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Ever eloquent, with the English of his oppressed him made him fearful for his plea- 
ancient professor, a sudden impulse moved sure; perhaps it was that, passing his hand 
him. Rising to his feet, he filled his glass with characteristic gesture through the 
wit! red wine to the brim, and holding it at waves of hair on his temples, their thinness 
arm's-length toward the doorway, where she warned him of the coming days, when age 

nassed so often, but now would never would cast out love. He drew his shoulders 
_ again, “To loveless Art and artless together with a shiver of absolute terror, 
he whispered passionately, then and thrust the pictures deep into the pocket 
drained it. In this luminous instant the of his coat. 
heichts of his nature were revealed, tower- “Sapristi!” he muttered. “This is not 
ing above the mists of expediency. amusing!” 

Gathering together the sketches tenderly, Calling loudly to a colleague who was 
he gave each a look, lingering above the finishing a cigarette in the hallway, they 
last. Perhaps the power of the sadness that went off to the club together. 


PROEM TO AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


SAW the constellated matin choir 
Then when they sang together in the dawn, — 

The morning stars of this first rounded day 
Hesperian, hundred-houred, that ending leaves 
Youth’s fillet still upon the New World’s brow ; 
Then when they sang together,—sang for joy 
Of mount and wood and cataract, and stretch 
Of keen-aired vasty reaches happy-homed, 
I heard the stately hymning, saw their light 
Resolve in flame that evil long inwrought 
With what was else the goodliest demain 
Of freedom warded by the ancient sea; 
So sang they, rose they, to meridian, 
And westering down the firmament led on 
Cluster and train of younger celebrants 
That beaconed as they might, by adverse skies 
Shrouded, but stayed not nor discomfited,- 
Of whom how many, and how dear, alas ! 
The voices stilled mid-orbit, stars eclipsed 
Long ere the hour of setting; yet in turn 
Others oncoming shine, nor fail to chant 
New anthems, yet not alien, for the time 
Goes not out darkling nor of music mute 
To the next age,—that waits their heralding, 
Their light more radiant, more impassioned song. 
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BY STEWART 





NE summer evening, years 
ago, Harris St. John sat 
by the open window of 
his room, reading a 
novel—but not for plea- 
sure. He said that he 
read novels solely for 
the profit to be derived 

from their perusal—the profit consisting in 

small sums paid to him by a publishing house 
for passing on the merits—or demerits— 
of manuscripts submitted for publication. 

He read them by tens, scores, and hundreds, 

and had written one himself, which had been 

rejected by four publishers in succession, — 
like Charlotte Bronte’s “ Professor,” he said, 

—and then by four more; whereupon he had 

put it away in a drawer in a dark closet. 

“T believe in it yet,” he said, “and at any 
rate it will come in very handy for filling, 
when I publish my ‘Complete Works.’” 

Dropping his manuscript, St. John rose 
and looked out of the window into the night. 
He was very fond of this window, for there, 
high above the roofs of the surrounding 
buildings, he could look off in the direction 
of the far-away Wampsic Mountains, where 
a girl, to whom he wrote a long letter 
every night, was living. It was she, though 
that was a secret, who was the heroine of his 
rejected novel, where she was happily mar- 
ried, in the last chapter, to the young hero. 
But in reality she was teaching a little dis- 
trict school, in the mountains, in the winter, 
and was staying there even now, in the sum- 
mer vacation, for economy’s sake—dear 
economy, whose every dollar saved brought 
nearer for them the last chapter of one 
story that interested him much more than 
his novel, and the first chapter of another, 
better still. 

He had also written short stories, but he 
had not been very successful in selling them 
that summer, and Fate had driven him to 
the expedient of eating a little into his small 
and painfully hoarded savings; but, never- 
theless, he had refused a fair offer from 
a publisher to write a novel which, said 
the publisher, “ must be pure trash, with lots 
of go.” “My work may be humble,” St. 
John had said to himself, “ but it’s all going 
to be honest, or I ’ll turn street-sweeper.” 
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There was a knock at the door, and in 
came Jack Gamage, who hailed from 
John’s native Western town, and had | 
his classmate in college two years before. He 
was the son of the Hon. Asa K. Gamay 
the Western politician, and was a stud: 
in the law school, and during the sum: 

a clerk in a law office. 

There were only two chairs in the ro 
One was occupied by a pile of unread ma 
scripts. Gamage had the choice of the other 
or the table. He chose the latter. 

“Saw my old gentleman to-day,” he said, 
keeping his hat on because it made him fee] 
moreat home, but tippingit back for the sake 
of coolness. “He ’s East on some political 
business. Gettingready for his State conven- 
tion. Rather close shave out there, he says. 
Everybody discouraged or lukewarm; don't 
know just how to meet all these attacks on 
the party record.” 

“Glad to hear it,” said St. John, laying 
down his pen. 

“Oh, of course,” said Gamage; “you ‘re 
on*the other side of the fence. You know 
the old gentleman is the coming political 
high priest in our State. He’s great on 
pulling wires, but writing is n’t his forte; 
and when it comes to resolutions and plat- 
forms he has to fall back on somebody else. 
Now, this year he must have a platform 
that will go ahead of anything in the 
country; something striking, convincing, 
full of courage, you know, and all that. 
He says he wants something they’ll hear 
of in Washington; something to show that 
the State is up and dressed and ready for 
the fray when the rest of the party is 
downhearted.” 

“Why does n’t he turn on his usual faucet 
and let it flow?” asked St. John. 

“He’s tried that,” said Gamage. “He’s 
got a lot of drafts, but they don’t suit 
They ’re all built to please the people that 
are bound to vote the ticket anyway. But 
he ’s mighty shy on votes, and he’s got to 
have a platform that will please the cis 
service people, and not scare the heelers; 
please the gold people, and not scare the 
silverites; please the people generally that 
want economy, and not scare the cross-roais 
folks that want a marble post-office, and a 
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nite bridge over their creek; please the 

i-trust element, and not scare the capi- 

sts; and please the free-traders, without 

ing the protectionists. Then it’s got to 

‘ritten with lots of nerve, sliding over 

he things the people are hot about, and 

» in strong for what nobody disputes, 

giving the other party fits generally 
without venturing into particulars.” 

“Why don’t you draft a platform your- 

‘asked St. John. “You ought to be 
ting your hand in.” 

‘Don’t know but I shall,” said Gamage; 
“but [hope I’ll never get quite so deep into 
politics as the old gentleman. He’s trailing 
about, pouring oil on the troubled waters, or 
staying day and night at headquarters, and 

g his clean clothes sent in to him. 
He ’s had a lot of trouble with Eli Wiggins 
—you know the local paper always refers to 
him as the Hon. Eli Whitney Wiggins. Wig- 
gins has been talking reform and threaten- 
ing a split, and the old gentleman ’s afraid 
he ‘ll have to have him nominated for attor- 
ney-general to placate him.” 

“Well, after he gets his platform,” said 
St. John, “the committee may turn it down.” 

“That ’s where you ’re off,” said Gamage. 
“He ll have that committee in his breeches 
pocket. .They ’ll listen to delegations and 
hear suggestions, and then they ’ll close 
their doors and deliberate like fury by smok- 
ing and telling stories to kill time, and when 
they ’ve killed enough to look decent, they ’ll 
come out and report the old gentleman’s 
platform, and it ‘ll go through with a whiz.” 

“T think I’ve got a platform I concocted 
lately that would just about fill his bill,” 
said St. John, laughing. “Have n’t I read 
it to you? No?” And he went to a case 
full of pigeonholes and drew out a few 
sheets of brown paper. 

Gamage shifted from the table to the 
chair, tipped it back against the wall, and 
tossed his hat on the bed. 

“And now, my son, proceed,” he said. 

“You are the convention,” said St. John, 
“and I am the chairman of your committee 
on platform. This is supposed to be the 
platform of a party that has made a lot of 
horrible mistakes, broken all its pledges, has 
the country down on it, and sees certain de- 
feat staring it in the face.” 

“Good,” said Gamage. “Then it ought to 
give me some points for the old gentleman. 
Fire away!” 

“ And like most platforms,” continued St. 
John, “it contains plenty of what I call 
weasel words.” 

VoL. LX.—37. 
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“And what may weasel words be? 

“Why, weasel words are words that suck 
all the life out of the words next to them, 
just as a weasel sucks an egg and leaves the 
shell. If you heft the egg afterward it ’s as 
light as a feather, and not very filling when 
you ’re hungry; but a basketful of them 
would make quite a show, and would bam- 
boozle the unwary.” 

“T know them well,” said Gamage, “and 
mighty useful they are, too. Although the 
old gentleman could n’t write much of a plat- 
form, he ’s an expert on weaseling. I ’ve 
seen him take his pen, and go through a 
proposed plank or resolution, and weasel 
every flat-footed word in it. Then the weasel 
word pleases one man, and the word that’s 
been weaseled pleases another.” 

“Here goes, then,” said St. John, and he 
began to read in a loud, positive tone. 
“* Assembled under unusually auspicious 
circumstances, and cheered by the manifest 
evidences of hearty popular confidence and 
support, and the certainty of approaching 
victory at the polls, we make the following 
declaration of principles.’” 

Gamage nodded his approval. 

“*T, We adopt and reaffirm the pledges 
contained in all our previous national and 
State platforms—’” 

“Lucky it does n’t quote them in,” said 
Gamage. “They ’d tear each other’s eyes 
out. But it sounds well to reaffirm them all, 
and nobody ’ll bother to look them up and 
compare them.” 

“* All our previous national and ‘State 
platforms,’” said St. John, resuming his 
reading. “‘They will be carried out in the 
future, as in the past, with strict fidelity to 
the public interests, unmoved by the igno- 
rant clamor of our opponents. 

““TI, We reaffirm our unwavering faith 
in popular government and our devotion to 
the flag of freedom, and denounce as dan- 
gerous and wicked—’” 

“Dangerous, wicked, and un-American,’” 
said Gamage. 

“Yes,” said St. John, correcting his 
manuscript, “‘denounce as dangerous, 
wicked, and un-American all efforts to de- 
prive the people of the control of their own 
affairs. 

“*TII. We believe in honest money, con- 
sisting of standard coin, and paper redeem- 
able in coin, so adjusted and maintained at 
an even level of value that the debtor may 
be relieved of his burdens, while insuring 
full payment to the creditor.’” 

“Not ‘full payment,’” said Gamage, “ but 
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‘full justice.’ That can be explained to one 
set of voters as meaning full payment, and 
to the other as meaning a scale down.” 

“Very well,” said St. John, “‘ while insur- 
ing full justice to the creditor.’ That’s bet- 
ter. Now that, like most of the others, is 
what I call a stained-glass plank. You look 
through one pane and see a purple dog, and 
you look through another, and he’s green; 
but what his real color is you can’t tell till 
you throw open the window. 

““TV. We believe that the civil service 
should be prudently administered, under laws 
framed by the true friends of the system, 
with such exceptions—’” 

“« Such wise exceptions,’” suggested Gam- 
age. “Nobody can object to wise excep- 
tions.” 

“Well, ‘with such wise exceptions in re- 
gard to confidential and other positions, and 
in regard to promotions, transfers, and the 
due exclusion of mere partizans, as experi- 
ence, guided by a true American spirit, may 
prove best.’” 

“Good,” said Gamage. 

““V. We believe that the public moneys 
should only be used for public purposes, and 
denounce the system of log-rolling, and the 
persistent seeking of undue local advantage 
at the public expense. This is a great and 
rich nation, and every portion of it should be 
gladdened by receiving its due share of the 
benefits of the national wealth. 

“*VI. We stand for correct and wise 
laws governing our trade relations with for- 
eign countries, for the equal benefit of our 
exporters and importers, our domestic trad- 
ers ard consumers, our farmers, our—’” 

“Say, ‘our farmers, who are the strength 
of the nation.’” 

“Yes. ‘Our farmers, who are the strength 
of the nation, our manufacturers and their 
employees—a system which shall give the 
producer large profits, the working-man high 
wages, and the consumer low prices, while 
the government also derives from this source 
an appropriate proportion of its necessary 
revenue. 

“*VII. Our merchant marine should be 
given its former proud position of superior- 
ity. Our lumber interests should also be 
strictly guarded. 

“VIII. Dangerous trusts should be vig- 
orously suppressed. Octopus-like, they 
threaten the very existence of our institu- 
tions. But large business enterprises, hon- 
estly administered, whatever their nominal 
form, which effect prudent economies, while 
paying more for their raw material, buying 
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more of it, employing more labor, pay 
higher wages, and reducing prices of 
finished product, without injury to the int 
ests of the public or of independent comp; 
tors, should be encouraged.’” 

“Why not say, ‘should, within wise jin 
be encouraged ’?” 

“That ’s better. 
limits, be encouraged. 

““TX. Recognizing the evils of intemjer- 
ance, we approve of all well-considered 
efforts to abate and remove its dire co 
quences. The public should be protected 

““Duly protected,’”’said Gamage. “ That's 
always a good weasel word.” 

“Yes. ‘Duly protected. The freedo 
the individual should not be restricted.’ ’ 

“*Should not be unduly restricted,’” s:ij 
Gamage. 

“Gamage,” said St. John, “have you ev: 
framed a real platform?” 

“T am my father’s son,” said Gamage. 

“*X. We believe in free schools. Every 
child should receive a good education. We 
believe in religious liberty. Every man should 
be free to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. We believe 
in freedom of the press, the palladium of our 
liberties. We favor the metric system 
weights and measures.’ ” 

“Just the thing!” said Gamage. 

““We believe,’” continued St. Jolin, 
“‘that the question of a national divorce 
law should be carefully investigated.’ No, 
that ’s too strong. I ’ll add, ‘But with due 
regard to the honest difference of views in 
respect to it which exist in different sec- 
tions of the country.’ Then it goes on: ‘ We 
advocate honesty, justice, and fairness to- 
ward all. Weare all Americans, and should 
fraternally work togéther, hand in hand 
under the flag, for the common good. 

““XT. We denounce as self-seeking, un- 
scrupulous, and but little short of treason- 
able, the great political party which makes 
pledges only to break them; which seeks t 
deceive the people with ambiguous phrases; 
which looks only to party advantage, regar! 
less of the common welfare; which cha 
its political creed like a coat, and never 
dares to set forth its principles in clear-cu 
and unequivocal terms. We denounce 
unvarying practice of deception, its lack « 
faith in free institutions and true Americ:n 
ism, its shifty attitude on the money ques- 
tion, its unwise methods in dealing with ‘le 
civil service, its extravagance, its exploved 
doctrines of trade, its efforts to play fast 
and loose with the question of trusts, its 


‘Should, within y 
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utter disregard of the private rights of the 
individual citizen, and its spirit of fault-find- 
ing and imputation of base motives to its 
opponents, which is so inconsistent with that 
frank and courteous spirit of mutual confi- 
lence and respect which should always pre- 
ail among true Americans, irrespective of 
arty lines. And realizing its corruption, 
lity, ignorance, and recklessness, we 
-iew with alarm its renewed preparations, so 
soon after it was hurled from office in dis- 
e, and in reliance upon deception, vote- 
iving, and fraud at the polls, to grasp again 

he reins of power. 

“XII. Inspired by love of the fearless 

atriotism which has enveloped the names 
of Marathon and Thermopylae, and of our 
own Lexington and Concord, in an undying 
light of glory, and which, in later days, again 
blazed forth at Majuba Hill, we extend the 
hand of sympathy to all oppressed peoples 
struggling to be free, and in the spirit of 
the Father of his Country we deprecate any 
unnecessary entanglement in the affairs of 
the great conquering nations who are com- 
pelled by Destiny to assume the burdens of 
the weak. 

“*XIII. We reaffirm our faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, 
the immortal Farewell Address, and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, as they would be understood 
by their authors if now alive, and we believe 
the time is approaching when a due degree 
of absolute independence should be firmly 
accorded to those whose geographical posi- 
tion places them in the path of our expand- 
ing commerce. 

“*XIV. We heartily and enthusiastically 
indorse in all respects the course of the ad- 
ministration, and call renewed attention to 
the broad and wise statesmanship, the spirit 
of unselfish fidelity to duty, and the unflag- 
ging and well-directed zeal which have char- 
acterized all its acts. 

“*XV. And, finally, we point with pride 
to the superlative accomplishments of our 
party in the past. The flag waves in glory 
over a great nation. The hum of the spindle, 
the smoke from the factory chimney, the 
busy marts of trade, the children flocking to 
their schools, all speak of the peace, plenty, 
and prosperity that flow from a wise, honest, 
and just administration of the government. 
We humbly and thankfully record that, dur- 
ing the past year, we have seen, as evidence 
of the divine approval of our efforts, an en- 
tire absence of plague or famine. Rain has 
fallen, the sun has shone, and abundant 
crops have blessed the broad fields. Reck- 
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less experiment with new and vicious poli- 
cies would, under these circumstances, be 
most injudicious. Any apparent shortcom- 
ings of our party have been due solely to 
deeply intrenched evils inherited from the 
previous administration, which the most 
earnest efforts have as yet failed wholly to 
eradicate. This year’s campaign is the first 
engagement in the great battle for good 
government in the nation. This is no time 
for differences concerning State affairs or 
for controversies over mere details, which 
should be deferred until, standing shoulder 
to shoulder, we have routed the common 
enemy and driven them from the field. And 
as the party of progress, the party with its 
face toward the sunrise, the party of hope 
and of faith in mankind, the party that at- 
tracts young men, the party that unselfishly 
seeks the common good, the party of a glori- 
ous and unbroken record of noble and high 
achievement, we confidently ask for a con- 
tinuance of the people’s trust, both in the 
nation and the State.’” 

“Very good, my son,” said Gamage, ap- 
provingly. “Plenty of cheek, plenty of con- 
venient obliviousness to past treachery and 
trouncings, plenty of positiveand pronounced 
nothings; tries to wave the flag so close to 
the voters’ eyes that they can’t see what ’s 
going on behind it.” 

“Of course it is n’t a real platform for 
actual use,” said St. John. “The real plat- 
form is like a scallop-shell on the beach at 
low tide, with its real colors not very plain. 
This one is the shell after a few waves splash 
over it and bring the colors out. I told you 
it was exaggerated.” 

“Not a bit,” said Gamage. “Mighty well 
adapted for a close campaign when everybody 
is trying to look like himself and everybody 
else, too. Very strong on freedom and the 
metric system, and a firm friend of civil- 
service reform and the spoils system. Comes 
out heavy on the little red school-house, and 
stands boldly for a single gold standard and 
bimetallism. Insists on honesty in general, 
and advocates free trade and protection. It 
would be just the thing for the old gentle- 
man. He might work in a few more ‘buts’ 
and ‘whiles’ and ‘neverthelesses,’ and then 
everybody would feel that while he would 
have phrased it a little differently, yet its 
clear recognition of his favorite doctrine 
gave great cause for encouragement.” 

“Nonsense,” said St. John. “If it isn’t a 
mere farce, then it ’s a failure. It will do 
very well in a story.” 

“ And what would you get for your story?” 
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“Oh, that depends. So far, I’ve only got and to have been adopted by the platform c 
them into the magazines that pay low. Per- 
haps twenty-five dollars.” 

And he put it back in its pigeonhole. 


ABOUT a month later, when St. John took 
up his morning paper, the first thing that 
caught his eye was the heading: “ For Civil- 
Service Reform.” Under this came the fol- 
lowing: 

PAMANA, September 4. The Cereal State —— 
Convention adopted at to-day’s session a platform 
which is destined to throw the opposition into 
confusion, and inspire the party with new courage 
and enthusiasm. Its uncompromising and yet 
temperate tone may be seen from the following 
planks: 

“We believe in honest money, consisting of 
standard coin, and paper redeemable in coin, so 
adjusted and maintained at an even level of value 
that the debtor may be relieved of his burdens, 
while insuring full justice to the creditor. 

“We believe that the civil service should be 
prudently administered, under laws framed by the 
true friends of the system, with such wise ex- 
ceptions in regard to confidential and other posi- 
tions, and in regard to promotions, transfers, and 
the due exclusion of mere partizans, as experience, 
guided by a true American spirit, may prove best.” 

The platform also, in equally vigorous terms, 
reaffirms the previous national and State plat- 
forms; declares the party’s unwavering faith in 
popular government; denounces the system of 
log-rolling; recognizes the due rights of all locali- 
ties to share in the benefits of the national wealth; 
declares for wise laws regulating foreign trade, 
with due regard to the divergent interests of all 
classes, and the requisite revenue of the govern- 
ment; calls for the restoration of our merchant 
marine to its former proud position of superiority, 
while fostering the lumber interests, and for the 
vigorous suppression of dangerous trusts, while 
avoiding any anarchical attack on great and bene- 
ficial aggregations of capital, which effect prudent 
economies, while paying more for their raw ma- 
terial, buying more of it, employing more labor, 
paying higher wages, and reducing prices of the 
finished product, without injury to the interests 
of the public or of independent competitors. It 
also approves all well-considered efforts to abate 
and remove the drink evil, and deprecates any 
undue restriction of individual freedom; insists 
strongly on free schools, religious liberty, and 
freedom of the press; frankly approves the metric 
system of weights and measures.. . . It is be- 
lieved that this is the most outspoken, progressive, 
and yet wisely conservative platform of the year, 
and that its fearless and yet conciliatory and 
sympathetic tone will do much to attract the 
votes of all who admire courage and desire good 
government—in a word, of all true Americans. 
It is understood to have been written, word for 
word as it stands, by the Hon. Asa K. Gamage, the 
newly elected chairman of the State Committee, 


mittee, after careful deliberation, as superior 
every point to the planks drafted and submit: 


by others. 


St. John read this, and re-read it, wi 
growing astonishment. Then he went to 1 
pigeonhole to look for his manuscript p! 
form. There it was, safe and sound. T] 
he bought three other morning papers, t 
of which had extracts from the familiar p) 
form, while the third gave it in full, just 
it stood in his manuscript; and in every c: 
its authorship was attributed to the Hi 
Asa K. Gamage. The following are extra: 
from editorial references to it in some 
the papers of that evening and the followi 


morning: 
ADMINISTRATION 
PAPERS. 


Ir does well to reaffirm 
all the old pledges, and 
thus lend its support to 
the unbroken continuity 
of party policy. 

It is always refresh- 
ing to be reminded of the 
party’s devotion to popu- 
lar government and the 
old flag. 


Our party in the Ce- 
real State is now abso- 
lutely committed to the 
gold standard. 

Our party in the Ce- 
real State has thus de- 
finitively abandoned any 
attempt to cater to the 
money sharks, who must 
now be satisfied with 
“justice” —a fine word, 
well chosen. We are glad 
to see the historic term 
“coin” adopted as a ral- 
lying-cry. 

The merit system in 
the civil service also 
comes in for a ringing 
indorsement. 

This plank means the 
death of snivel service. 
Of course a sop had to 
be thrown to the Miss 
Nancys and the college 
professors. 

Some terms in the 
tariff plank might at 
first sight seem a little 
novel and radical; but on 
the whole it is well ex- 
pressed, and read in the 
light of party history its 


OPPOSITION 
PAPERS. 
THIS is the party that: 
affirms, but never fulfils 
Those old pledges ha 
lost all their nap. 


“Unwavering fait! 
popular government ” 
a safe plank, but is pr: 
ably a misprint for “w 
dying thirst for pul 
plunder.” 

The money plank is 
miserable subterfuge, 
pecially in skulking | 
hind that wretched wo1 
“coin,” the refuge of t 
wabblers in both parties 
But no one will be de- 
ceived. 


One ounce of civil- 
service reform to t 
pounds of spoils seems | 
be the prescription h 
adopted. The former 
spread over the outsi 
for a sugar coating. 


What this tariff plat 
means nobody knov 
not even the Hon. Gai 
age, who drew it. Lil 
the whole platform, it 
a straddle, a waddle, 
wabble, and a muddle. 





HEREAFTER. 


ining is plain and re-| By“dangeroustrusts” 
assuring. It undoubtedly the platform evidently 
ins what it says. refers to such as fail to 
rhe trust plank for contribute as the Lord 
first time strikes the hath prospered them. 
line of wise treat-| 
Well done, Chair-| 
Gamage! 
Free Schools, Reli-| The platform actually 
us Liberty, Freedom declares unequivocally 
of the Press. So long as for free schools and the 
these be ours, all else/metric system, without 
f small importance. suggesting due protec- 
These are noble party tion for those who keep 
cries. It was well also private schools or own 
to speak a good word for, bushel baskets and quart 
the metric system. measures. 


And one of the papers contained the fol- 
lowing: 


OxoMA, September 5. Hon. Asa Kent Gamage, 
the new chairman of the State Committee, 
has just arrived home from the convention at 
Pamana. He scored a complete victory all along 
the line, including the nomination for attorney- 
general of the distinguished resident of Okoma, 
Hon. Eli Whitney Wiggins, a result on which 
Mr. Gamage had set his heart. He is being inun- 
dated with congratulations from all sides, includ- 
ing a telegram from a certain high official at 
Washington, thanking him for the remarkably 
vigorous and aggressive platform drawn by him 
and enthusiastically adopted by the convention. 
This means that in the assured event of national 
success next year Mr. Gamage will not be for- 
gotten. He was escorted from the station to his 
home on Maple street by a procession of his fel- 
low-citizens, headed by a brass band playing “See 
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the Conquering Hero Comes,” and carrying plac- 
ards bearing quotations from the platform. Our 
friends the enemy are much cast down by the 
turn of affairs. 


The son of the famous Asa K. Gamage 
had gone West to attend the Pamana con- 
vention. A few evenings later, while St. 
John was writing his letter to the hamlet in 
the Wampsic Mountains, he received from 
Gamage the following note: 


DeaR Harris: Of course you ’ve seen in the 
papers that the platform we cooked up has been 
adopted by the convention. It was a great strike. 
It grew on me after you read it, and before I left 
I dropped in to borrow it, and finding you out, I 
decided to have my joke and do you a good turn 
at the same time. So I took the liberties of an 
old friend, and copied it, and brought it along. 
I’m glad your party out here did n’t get hold of 
it first, as that would have taken all the wind out 
of our sails. The old gentleman is tickled to 
death, and has given me a check for you out of 
the campaign fund for fifty dollars, which I in- 
close. You will notice your value is rising. I ‘ll 
see you on my return. Congratulations. 

Yours, 
GAMAGE. 


The check lay on the table. For some 
time St. John sat motionless, gazing at it, 
and then slowly pushed it away with his 
forefinger. A moment later he took it up, 
crumpled it lengthwise, and setting it on fire 
at his lamp, lit his pipe with it, and went on 
with his writing. 


HEREAFTER. 


BY 


MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


] OWN a long dreamland corridor I fled; 

Ever it grew more dark, more chill, more drear, 
While, with veiled faces which I knew were dead, 
Went with me shapes of fear. 


“Ah, leave me!” prayed I; “I can dare alone 
The darkness, if ye take from me this dread.” 


“Forever must we walk with thee,” 


said one; 


“We are the gentle deeds thou hast not done.” 


Then saw I, faintly outlined overhead, 


Another host, countless and dark and still; 
Yet, was it a voice which made the dense air thrill? 
“We are the comforting words thou hast not said.” 
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The Right and the Wrong Diplomacy. 


N urging arbitration as a means of settling in- 

ternational disputes, we are apt to lose sight of 
the fact that this is, after all, a secondary method. 
It implies collision, though not with arms. It is 
public, and may stir up bad blood. The defeated 
litigant inclines to think that he has been cheated 
out of his rights. The Alabama award, the Hali- 
fax award, and the recent appraisal of damages 
in the Delagoa Bay Railway case, are examples 
of this. While acknowledging the value of ar- 
bitration, therefore, we should emphasize the 
duty of trying diplomacy first. This feeling was 
so strong with the late Professor Phelps as to 
lead him sometimes almost to underrate arbitral 
methods. 

Diplomacy is the natural, the quiet, the effec- 
tive way of getting for a nation what it wants. 
It excites no passions; it leaves no sting behind. 
We presuppose, however, that the diplomacy is 
skilful, is of the right sort. 

Recent events may well illustrate the distinc- 
tion between the right and the wrong diplomacy, 
as well as call attention to the value of the diplo- 
matic method. 

A few years ago there appeared in England 
what has been called the new diplomacy. Its 
novelty lay in inviting the public to share in every 
step of a negotiation. Its processes, as well as 
its results, were laid bare, with the sequel that a 
people following the moves of an intricate game, 
clamoring for explanation of each step, excited 
beyond reason by this unusual confidence, both 
injured the process and was injured by it. The 
diplomatic method was brutalized. To illustrate 
this, recall the rough and public treatment of the 
Jameson Raid negotiation and of the Fashoda 
incident. 

The correspondence which led upto the Boer war 
may fairly be considered an example of the same 
tendency. Doubtless the condition of the Uit- 
landers in the Transvaal could have been bettered. 
The Boer government showed a partial willing- 
ness to meet the British view. To bring the two 
parties together needed time and patience. In- 
stead of this there was dictatorial peremptoriness 
on the one side and a natural stubbornness on the 
other, all in plain sight. One could not help feel- 
ing that each side was trying to outbluff the other. 
And alas! what might have been agreement turned 
out discord; instead of reform we see the blood- 
stained veldt. 

Much of the dealings of big powers with little 
ones, in our time, is needlessly harsh. They send 
a ship of war to collect a claim as if it were a 
constable. This harshness, as well as this publicity, 
has grown to taint, even to replace, the diplomatic 
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method. The right diplomacy is not trickery «1 
deception; it is not violence or bombast; it is th, 
application of a sweet reasonableness to the seti 
ment of vexed international questions by n 
trained in mind and in temper for the purpose. 

Moreover, to work smoothly, the time, as \ 
as the agents, must be nicely chosen, and 
latter should have within limits a free hand. 
hostile ratifying power, in our own country, 
sad handicap to diplomatic effectiveness. The 
extradition treaty with Great Britain of the Cle 
land administration, and Mr. Olney’s very in 
nious and interesting arbitration agreement wit 
the same power, both suffered at the hands of a: 
unsympathetic Senate. 

In all these particulars Mr. Hay has been f 
tunate during the last few months. There i: 
Republican majority in the Senate, which 
give, at least, fair consideration to his compacts. 
The Secretary of State himself has diplomatic 
experience, and that personal knowledge of men 
which tells. And the time is opportune. Our 
country is rich and of great potential strengt! 
No power would wantonly arouse its hostility. 
With Great Britain our relations are unusually 
cordial, and in her comparative isolation on the 
Continent good relations with us are desiral)|: 
How have these opportunities been used? In 
answer let us glance at the three principal 
events of our foreign policy of the last twelve- 
month. 

At The Hague, last summer, were gathered 
many men from many countries to consider the 
great question of the burden of war—disar 
ment. It turned out, as most of them expected, 
impracticable. Should they consent to do nothing 
and disband? The instructed American delegates 
were unwilling to confess such impotence. With 
public speech and private conference they helped 
the few to stir the many into action. A code was 
framed to cover the rules of land warfare, the 
adoption of which would be of immense value; a 
method of applying the rules of the Geneva C 
vention to naval war was devised; and a systen 
arbitral machinery was agreed upon, including a 
permanent panel of justices, which, if generally 
cepted by the powers, may lead to excellent resu 
not the least of which may be the gradual gro’ 
of a code, or system, of international law, throu 
judicial construction. 

Secondly, there was the need of an isthmian 
ship-canal, and a wide-spread belief that our gov- 
ernment must build it. Such national control tl 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty forbade. That instrument 
had advocated neutralization as the status proper 
for so international an undertaking, and this has 
been our general policy. Without a ripple of ex- 
citement, a substitute for the Clayton-Bulwer ar- 
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1vement has been offered the Senate which 
‘reat Britain will accept. It does away with the 
rohibition of national control; it retains the 
wliev of neutralization. It removes a restraint; 
it retains a provision which will be a distinct step 
‘orward in the world’s progress. It is deeply to 
be desired that the Senate may view it in a wise 

| broad-minded spirit. 

Lastly, there is the safeguarding and extension 

f our trade with China. This was helped, perhaps, 
he possession of the Philippines, and is menaced 
the concessions, not altogether voluntary, 

hrough which the powers have burrowed into 
nese exclusiveness. Not by treaty contract, 
by simple diplomatic agreement, six states 
e expressed their willingness to admit our 
ile to their privileges. We thereby cast in our 
vith the partitioners. We renounce an inde- 
ndent policy. Like the owl which shares the 
rie-dog’s hole, — wise bird that it is, —we enter 

nto others’ labors. 

Time must show whether this arrangement is 
satisfactory and permanent. As a working plan, 
however, it is everywhere looked upon as a bril- 
liant diplomatic stroke. Yet how unheralded, how 
simple it was! We knocked, and the door was 
opened to us. We might have resolved and de- 


manded and threatened with less result. That is 
the false diplomacy. Mr. Hay’s kind is the true. 
Could such methods have been applied to the 
Philippine insurgents at the outset, one cannot 
help wohdering if things might not have gone 


better there. 

We might recite here the modus vivendi which 
has temporarily settled the Alaskan boundary, 
and the easy stilling of the Samoan tempest. We 
might recall unfortunate instances of a contrary 
But it is not necessary to draw sharp con- 
trasts in order to point the lesson. As we mingle 
more freely in good political society we must 
acquire its manners. There is need of a trained 
body of diplomatists. There is need of patience 
ani good breeding in international dealings. 
There is need of patriots, not Jingoes. The vic- 
tories of peace are greater than those of war. 


spirit. 


Public Peril in City Franchises. 

THOSE who are watching current events must be 
aware of a remarkable activity on the part of 
corporations engaged in the performance of pub- 
lic services in cities, in the direction of securing 
extension or confirmation of the privileges they 
are enjoying. Legislatures are appealed to for 
enabling acts by which city councils may lengthen 
the franchises of these corporations, and councils 
are confronted with ordinances which extend the 
holdings of these companies and fix the rates of 
their service. So general is this movement, and so 
determined are the efforts put forth by these cor- 
porations to make their future secure, that the stu- 
dent of public questions is constrained to ask what 
it all means. 

One does not need a long memory to recall the 
beginnings of these enterprises. Gas was not 
used in this country until 1827, and the first 
street-railways were introduced about the middle 
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of the century. Electric lighting and telephones 
are but of yesterday. When the first franchises 
were granted to the companies proposing these 
public services, the population of the cities was 
small, the financial success of the undertakings 
was problematical, and the popular desire for 
these “improvements” was very strong. The 
men soliciting the franchises were regarded 
somewhat in the light of philanthropists; the citi- 
zens were ready to grant them the privileges they 
asked on their own terms. This has been the 
popular estimate up to a recent date. Fran- 
chises have been granted and renewed for almost 
no consideration; the companies have assumed 
that such industries, though occupying the streets 
of the city, were private enterprises, out of which 
they were entitled to make the largest possible 
profits with small consideration for the rights of 
the public. 

It has begun to dawn on the people of the 
cities that the streets belong to them, and that 
the right to do business on them for profit lies 
entirely within their control. They have also 
discovered that these privileges are in their very 
nature exclusive, since there can be no effective 
competition in business of this kind, and that they 
are enormously profitable. The experience of 
European cities in owning and controlling these 
monopolies, and thereby greatly reducing the cost 
of the service, as well as adding large sums to the 
municipal revenues, has been widely reported 
on this side of the ocean, and many are asking 
why the people of American cities may not have 
the same advantages. This awakening of the 
public mind is causing apprehension among the 
managers of municipal corporations, and this fact 
explains their present activity in the legislatures 
and in the city councils. They evidently feel that 
what they do must be done quickly; that public 
opinion is rapidly ripening, and that the time is 
not distant when their privileges will be sharply 
restricted. 

In many cities they have already obtained the 
franchises they desire, and they will be able, if no 
accidents occur, to enforce their levies upon the 
people for many years tocome. The success which 
has attended their efforts thus far is somewhat 
remarkable. Few of those citizens who create 
public opinion are probably aware of the magni- 
tude of the interests involved in these transac- 
tions, nor of the burden which they entail upon 
the producing classes. A five-cent street-railway 
fare seems a small matter to the average man of 
business; he cannot see why any one should wish 
to have it reduced: but if he should inquire in his 
kitchen he might find that the difference between 
a five-cent fare and a three-cent fare means to 
his washerwoman a loss or a saving of ten dollars 
a year—to her a serious matter. 

The fact to be kept before the public mind is 
that the companies seeking these franchises are 
in almost all cases enormously over-capitalized. 
What they wish to do is to pay interest on two or 
three times as much capital as they have actually 
invested. They are able to show, and they do 
show to the satisfaction of the average city coun- 
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cilman, that they cannot pay interest on their 
capital if they reduce their fares or make large 
contribution to the city treasury. 

The fact that a large portion of their stock is 
water is carefully kept out of sight in all these 
negotiations, and it is amazing that so little is 
said about it in the public discussions. This is the 
hinge on which the whole question turns. If the 
companies ought to be allowed to collect from 
the people of the city money enough to pay divi- 
dends on capital which represents no investments, 
then the franchises which they seek should be 
granted, and not otherwise. If they were satisfied 
with a fair remuneration on capital actually in- 
vested, their rates of service could in most cases 
be reduced by one third or one half. The saving 
which this signifies to the working-people, the 
clerks, the shop-girls, the vast majority of those 
who patronize these monopolies, is to each indi- 
vidual a considerable sum, and to the multitude 
a vast amount. 

These are the interests which the city councils 
ought to protect in their negotiations with the 
public service corporations. Such corporations, 
so long as they are permitted to render these ser- 
vices, ought to have a fair remuneration upon the 
capital which they invest. No one wishes to de- 
prive them of that. But they ought not to be 
permitted to levy tribute upon the public for re- 
muneration upon stock which represents no expen- 
diture— which represents only the value of the 
franchises given them by the city. This is pre- 
cisely what, in nearly every instance, they are 
seeking; and the flagrant injustice of such con- 
cessions, the oppression of the poor involved in 
them, and the perfidy of the city officials who 
sacrifice the welfare of the people to their 6wn 
greed, may be furnishing the materials of one of 
the darkest chapters in our political history. 


‘*The Century’s”’ Prizes for College Graduates. 


ON the appearance of this number of THE CEN- 
TURY the third competition for the prizes offered to 
college graduates is brought to aclose. The con- 
test during the past year has been among students 
who received the degree of Bachelor of Arts at 
colleges in the United States during the com- 
mencement season of 1899. Those who receive 
that degree during the present season will be eli- 
gible to the fourth competition, and must send in 
their manuscripts on or before June 1, 1901, ac- 
cording to the rules printed below. 

In the first competition all of the prizes were 
taken by young women, the poetical prize by Smith 
College, and the essay and story prizes by Vassar 
College. 

In the second competition the three prizes went 
to institutions west of the Alleghanies, and two of 
the prizes fell to young men. These manuscripts 
have been printed during the present magazine 
year, as follows: 

The prize poem, entitled “A Hill-Prayer,” by 
Miss Marian Warner Wildman of Norwalk, Ohio, 
B.A. 1898, of the College for Women of West- 
ern Reserve University, at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
THE Century for December. 
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The prize story, entitled “‘Only the Master 
Shall Praise,’” by Mr. John M. Oskison of Vinit 
Indian Territory, B.A. 1898, of Leland Stanf 
Jr. University, at Palo Alto, California, in 1 
CentTuRY for January. 

The prize essay, entitled “The Poetry of Bla! 
An Opinion,” by Mr. Henry Justin Smith of ( 
cago, B.A. 1898, of the University of Chica 
in the present number. 

THE RULES OF THE COMPETITION. 
WITH the aim of encouraging literary activity among 
college graduates, THE CENTURY MAGAZINE offers + 
give, annually, during four successive years, three prizes 
of $250 each, open to the competition of persons 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts in any college 
university in the United States during the commen 
ment seasons of 1897, 1898, 1899, and 1900. 

1. $250 for the best metrical writing of not fewer 
than fifty lines. 

2. $250 for the best essay in the field of biography, 
history, or literary criticism, of not fewer than f 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

3. $250 for the best story of not fewer than fi 
thousand or more than eight thousand words. 

Manuscripts near to the minimum length are most t 
be desired, though under the rules a competitor n 
approach the maximum. 

On or before June 1 of the year succeeding gradua- 
tion, competitors must submit type-written manuscript 
to the Editor of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, marked, 
side and inside, “For the College Competition,” signed 
by a pen-name, and accompanied by the name and 
address of the author in a separate sealed enveli 
which will not be opened until the decision has be: 
made. 

A competitor may submit more than one manuscri}t 

Manuscripts must not have been published. 

The Editor, at his discretion, may withhold the award 
in any class in case no manuscript is thought worthy of 
the prize. 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE reserves the right to print 
the prize manuscripts without further payments, th« 
copyright to revert to the authors three months after 
the date of publication in the magazine. 

Announcement of the awards will be made in Tux: 
CENTURY MAGAZINE as early as possible in the autumn. 


Mr. Tesla’s Announcements. 


It is well known that for many years Mr. Tesla 
has been addressing himself to the largest pro)- 
lems connected with the increase of human energ 
by electrical means, and in the eyes of the grea 
number of eager investigators in the general fie 

of electricity this fact will give piquancy to the ir 

portant narrative of his work which he contribute: 
to the present number of THE CENTURY. Happil 

the paper is addressed also to the comprehensi: 

of the untechnical reader, who will find some of 
the ideas and results there set forth little short 
of the incredible. In general, much that must 
seem speculative to the layman can take its prope! 
place only in the purview of the scientist, wh: 
knows what a part the imagination has played bot! 
as a forerunner and as a stimulus of discover) 

In Sir Isaac Newton’s day no doubt there wer 
wiseacres who would have considered that en 

nent “dreamer” much more worthy of their re- 
spect if the fall of the historic apple had suggested 
to him not a mere trifle like the law of gravita- 
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on. but some new and important device in cider- 
Te dullest observer is not likely to blink 
‘actical bearings of Mr. Tesla’s paper on 
manu factures, mining, invention, agriculture, 
rece, transportation, war—in short, on 

rn life itself. 
‘or the general reader, Mr. Tesla does what he 
fesses the author of “ The Intellectual Develop- 
t of Europe” did for him—namely, presents a 
ind never-to-be-forgotten conception of hu- 
ty moving as a mass. To follow his vivid 
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What is an Orphan? 
THE DEFINITION GIVEN BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 


‘THE letter which follows is here printed from 
| the original manuscript. It does not appear in 
the publication, “Girard Will Case,” and, it is 
thought, has not before appeared in print. — EDITor. 


JOSEPH HopKINSON EsQ® 
Judge U. S. District Court 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania— 

Philadelphia 
Quincy 8. May 1833 

My DEAR Sin— When Mr. Biddle first asked me 
the definition of the word Orphan, I thought it 
very easy to answer, and the first impression of 
my mind was, like yours—that it was a child with- 
out living Parents. A moment after, I thought 
that in Law, and in the intendment of common 
conversation, a fatherless child was an Orphan— 
and a second moment of reflection convinced me 
that at least for all beneficent purposes a mother- 
less child, must be an Orphan. And I distinctly 
said to Mr. Biddle, that as an exposition of the will 
of Mr. Girard’s Will, every infant within the age 
prescribed by him, and having lost either Parent, 
was an Orphan. The conversation at Mr. Biddle’s 
table, in which you took part soon after followed, 
ind left the question unsettled. Your very inter- 
esting Letter of the 20*® ult® does the same, 
ani although it has suggested to me a further 
train of enquiry, and led me to a Multitude of 
other authorities, has only satisfied me that the 
indefiniteness of meaning attached to the word is 
of long standing and of wider extent than the 
English Language. 

Johnson’s Dictionary gives the derivation of 
the word from the Greek sppaves, The original 
word then is Greek, and the English Language 
had adopted it Letter for Letter, with the omission 
only of the termination 
What say the Greek Lexicons? 
Orbus parente, 
pupillus, orphanus. 
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introduction is like looking down from a great 
height and seeing familiar and new regions in their 
true relationship. It begets the feeling of being 
a spectator at the progress of the world, of listen- 
ing to the grandest of symphonies. It awakens in 
one a new interest in his fellow-men and a sobering 
and devout sense of his relation to the universe, 
helping him to realize the poet’s vision: 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 
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In the original greek therefore it was re- 
ceived with two different acceptations first a 
child having lost both Parents, or either— Sec- 
ondly a bereaved or needy person— 

Orphanus, pupillus, orbus parentibus, 
desertus, privatus, q. al. og¢ve<¢, obscurus, negli- 
gitur enim et veletl in tenebris vagatur— 
Schrevelius. 

Darkness— Privation of Light—that is the root, 
and in the analogy of that derivation a motherless 
is pre-eminently an orphan child. 

In the Epistle of James, Chap. 1. v. 27. The 
common English translation of the New Testa- 
ment has it “Pure religion and undefiled before 
God, and the Father, is this—To visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction &c.—the word 
translated fatherless, is in the original Greek 
op4 Vavor de 

“A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows is God in his holy habitation.” Psalm 
68.5. In the Septuagint Bible the word is 
OOTaVwWY 

The word fatherless is not synonomous with 
orphan, nor is it a correct translation of the 
Greek word Of the complex idea in- 
cluded in this latter ‘word, bereavement, poverty, 
distress, constitute an essential element—the 
word is figurative; borrowed from the analogy of 
darkness, and associated with that of a public in- 
stitution, providing for the wants of the sufferer. 
The word fatherless is a much more simple ex- 
pression—a bare statement of the fact that the 
individual to whom it applies has no father, but 
not even necessarily implying that his father is 
dead—for it applies to a bastard no less than to 
an Orphan. 

In the Celtic, and Saxon and Teutonic Origins 
of the English Language there is no word corre- 
sponding with that of Orphan. The institutions 
which gave occasion for the word, did not. exist 
among those nations. The Germans who have not 
adopted the word from Greece, have one of which 
their etymologists are unable to trace a deriva- 
tion. The word is “ Waise,” and it is used with 
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the addition of fatherless or motherless as the 
case may be. 

The Orphan Sons of fathers who had fallen in 
defence of their Country were educated at the 
Public expense at Athens, and they were supplied 
with a full suit of armour at the expiration of the 
apprenticeship. One of the bitterest passages in 
the Oration of Aschines against Ctesiphon, is that 
in which alluding to this custom, he asks how it 
was possible for the People to confer a Crown 
upon the man who had himself orphanized so 
many of their children. Under those institutions 
it was the death of the father that constituted the 
orphan; and so it is understood by the Greek 
writers generally — yet Euripides applies the word 
to the death of either father or mother—Ilazp4¢ 
fiavavtos vf 

Says Admetus, speaking of his wife Alcestis 
—Potter translates it Her father dead she came 
an Orphan hither. But in the Hippolytus—The- 
seus hearing of the death of his wife Phaedra 
exclaims 
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translated by Potter 


“But my all is lost, 
“My house is desolate, my children Orphans.” 
Hippolytus 1. 892-3 


and thus we have the brightest classical authority 
for concluding that in the original Greek, a child 
having lost its mother only was an Orphan. 
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The Importance of Suitable Weather in Novels. 


N my forthcoming book, “Advice to Young 

Writers,” I intend to devote a chapter like the 
following to “The Weather in its Influence upon 
the Reader and the Plot.” For few of our younger 
writers appreciate how important a part climatic 
conditions play in a truly great novel. 

Your tyro will have the hero dying to an ac- 
companiment of clearing skies and a westerly 
breeze. Of course if he wishes to gain an effect 
by contrast this is all right, but too often it is not 
intent, but inadvertence. The writer of inexperi- 
ence introduces weather simply as a bit of pleas- 
ant padding. 

But with those to whom writing is not a trade, 
but a great art, the weather plays as important a 
part as it does in the conversation of a bashful 
man. 

Let us quote from Bernard Considine’s wonder- 
fully successful novel, “From Wash-lady to Wash- 
ington ”: 
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In the French language the Greek word 
also been adopted but has undergone some m: 
tion. From “Orphanin,” as it was first use 
has been changed to Orphelin, which the Dict 
ary of the French Academy defines—“ Enfant 
bas age, qui a perdu son pére et sa mére ou 
des deux.” 
with this further observation—“TII est a ret 
quer que dans l’usage ordinaire on ne se 
guére du mot d’Orphelin, en parlant d’un enf 
qui n’a perdu que sa mére.” 

From all which I conclude that the deat! 
either Parent constitutes an orphan, for e\ 
purpose that can entitle the individual so de 
nated to receive any benefit or advantage. 


I have the greater satisfaction in coming | 


this conclusion, because it seems to me that 
principle of limiting the sense of the word, to | 
sons who have lost their fathers, carries wit! 
something of discourtesy and even of injust 
to the female sex. It seems to imply that 
death of one Parent, places the child in a cor 


tion requiring compassion, sympathy and support 


while the death of the other carries with it 
such commendation to benevolence. The disti: 
tion countenances a pretension of superiority 
the part of our own sex, which would be peculia 
misplaced in the relations between Parent 
Child. 

I submit these considerations to your bet 


judgment, and remain— Dear Sir, ever faithfully 


your friend 
J. Q. ADAMS 
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“The voice of a tiny baby’s cry within 


house for the first time in twenty years ga‘ 


notice to all the retainers that a new lord | 
come to Aircliffe Castle. Outside the peep of n« 
born robins, across the sky the fleeing forms 
feathery clouds touched with the coloring kiss 
early morn. New life in the summer zephyrs, 1 
fragrance in the climbing honeysuckle, and 1 
tiny wail of a new voice within the castle.” 

That is beautiful. But who would have ca 
for it if Mr. Bernard Considine had surrour 
the castle with a fog and started a chorus 
raucous rooks? 

And in the twentieth chapter of the same b 
we have this memorable passage: 

“ Athwart the heavens dark, heavy, thundero 
looking clouds stole stealthily. 
boom of distant thunder presaged the comi 
storm. Oh, Sir Giles, wake up! Do yeu not s 


The prescient 


the villain who is to strike at thy fair young life, 


and who is even now ascending the servants’ stai 
and will soon move inevitably toward thy couch’ 
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Is not that masterly? You are prepared for the 
entrance of the villain as soon as the clouds come 
rumbling on. But what if the great Bernard had 


yyled the massy cavern of the sky with mackerel 
1,9 


wk at this passage on page 57 of the first 
n (I believe that it is on page 60 in‘all later 
aditi ons): 

“The rain came in fitful gusts, and anon the sun 
shone forth. Fleecy clouds, driven hither and 
thither by fickle winds, caromed across the rifts of 
blue. Lieutenant Clifton, twirling his mustache 
with impatience, awaited the answer of the mer- 
curial Evadne. Yesterday he would have sworn 
she loved him. To-day he would swear nothing. 
Yes or no, her answer could surprise him not.” 
How well the great Considine knows! He does 

urround that fateful scene with a snow- 
storm and let the cry of coasting youngsters be 
borne in through the heavy plate windows to 
where the lieutenant and Evadne stood. 

Do you remember that immortal chapter where 
Mercy Morton, the repentant daughter, returns to 
her father’s house — that house from which his 
hardness had driven her five years before? A man 
who placed no reliance upon the weather as a 
friend of his intentions and a subtle compeller of 
certain moods would, like as not, have made her 
walk in some bright May morning, while little 
hoys were spinning tops upon the sidewalk, and 
the grocer’s cart had halted in front of the house, 
and the skies bore promise of a lovely day. But 
Bernard Considine never misses fire—or weather. 

“The sleet fell in swirling, stinging sheets, as 
if each particle was bent on reminding Mercy that 
she had sinned. She leaned against the oaken door 
of her father’s house, and it fell open. Her father, 
on his way to bed, started back as the half-frozen 
fell at his feet. He recognized her at a 
glance. Above the roar of the storm the voice of 
his conscience sounded in thunder tones, ‘ Forgive 
her, forgive her!’ She had swooned, but he made 
asnowball of the sleet that covered her jet-black 
hair, and rubbed her forehead with it until this 
girl—his little girl—his little Mercy —his baby — 
sat up and cried, ‘ Father!’” 

Stop the snow now. There is no more need of 
it. Old Mr. Morton has taken his little daughter 
back to his heart, and the street-cleaners might as 
well begin their work. 

Charles Battell Loomis. 
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HAF unconsciously, I had a sense of something 
wrong. The spring air, scented with locust-blos- 
soms, came in over my desk, and the day was a 
perfect one. I was in good health, and eager for 
my work, but for some reason it did not move off 
ina manner that was either prompt or satisfac- 
tory. Then suddenly I knew why. It was Jerry; 
he was n’t whistling! 

That was it. Jerry, a young colored man of 
perhaps twenty-three, and my Man Friday of all 
work, had, with the low musical whistle by which 
he lightened his daily routine, become also in some 
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degree my muse. I had not realized this so fully 
before. 

I rose presently and went out into the spring 
sunshine. Jerry sat by the well, cleaning some 
harness, but in silence. There was no smile on his 
chocolate-colored face at my greeting. 

“Yes, sah; nice day, sah,” he said solemnly. 
“Young pease grow mighty peart to-day, sah.” 

I sat down by him, and let my eyes rest on the 
trim garden spot in which Jerry took delight. It 
was in excellent condition, and the young pease 
especially showed a degree of thrift and outreach 
that gave no indication of dwarfish antecedents. 

“Those must be stick-pease, are n’t they, 
Jerry?” I remarked, after some reflection. 

“Yes, sah; dey is. Dey ’s de ole full-growin’ 
marrowfats,” he answered, without looking up. “I 
’spressly requestioned dat kind at de stoah. I ain’ 
no favoh foh dese heah dwahf mix-ups dat seem 
like dey allers preten’in’ an’ makin’ out an’ tryin’ 
to be sump’n’ dey isn’t. I don’ like no sech ways in 
de gyarden, an’ I don’ like ’em in folks. Ef a pea- 
vine had n’t er been destinated to climb an’ spread 
an’ be biggoty, what make it have dem climbers, 
I say; an’ when it let on dat it don’ need no sup- 
poaht ’cep’n’ its lowlysome state, an’ still a-reachin’ 
out wid dem climbers, den I say it mighty apt to 
get holt o’ sump’n’ dat don’t belong to it, an’ go 
tumblin’ down in de dirt. Dat’s what I say; an’ I 
ain’t got no use foh sech trash, an’ I ain’t got no 
use foh dese heah little yaller niggahs dat put on 
a gol’ ring an’ plaid-check clothes an’ stove-fiue 
hats an’ p’inted-toe shoes, an’ den preten’ dey 
humble in de chu’ch-house, an’ lead at prayah- 
meetin’. Specially p’inted-toe shoes! Seem like 
dey p’int de way right to’ads udder people’s be- 
longin’s, I say, an’ de paff of ungloriousness.” 

Jerry stopped short, and applied himself busily 
to his work. His long, rambling statement had 
not been altogether direct, and was somewhat 
illogical; but through it all I seemed to catch a 
glimmer of light. A revival of the colored people 
had been for some weeks in progress at the Mount 
Tabor Church, not far away, and Jerry, and Venus 
our kitchen-maid, had been regular attendants. 
These two had been “keeping company” for over 
a year; and while Jerry was more completely a 
slave to Venus than ever his ancestors had been 
to the white race, it was accepted as an unques- 
tioned fact by our household that they were ulti- 
mately destined for the broad and blessed state of 
mutual matrimony. 

Venus, whose full name was Venus Milo Clevins, 
was, like her patronymic deity, fair to look upon. 
She was a shapely quadroon with a piquant face, 
and was the survivor of twin girls. Their mother 
had been house-servant to old Dr. Clevins, and 
it was from the bit of statuary and a well-worn 
book that always stood side by side on the doc- 
tor’s mantel that the tiny pair had been christened, 
though whether by the mother herself, or 
through some suggestion of the jovial doctor’s, is 
at this time unknown. Little cream-colored Mate- 
ria Medica Clevins, despite her name, had loosened 
her slender grasp on things substantial in early in- 
fancy, and it was said by the old nurses of the 
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neighborhood that the stronger life remaining had 
drawn from the frail fleeting body an added share 
of beauty and understanding. Whatever the truth 
of this may have been, our Venus was assuredly 
most attractive and capable, with a host of ad- 
mirers. That Jerry had found at the meetings 
another rival than the spirit of faith was not 
improbable. 

At this point in my reflections Venus Milo her- 
self came to the well for water. She was bare- 
headed, and her wavy black hair was combed up 
from her forehead and gathered at the top into a 
sort of pyramidal crown which may have had its 
origin among tribal royalty of the Dark Continent 
itself. Certainly she had a queenly air, which was 
immeasurably heightened by the stately nod of 
recognition accorded to me, and by her utter 
repudiation of poor Jerry, who sat equally uncon- 
scious, though I saw his hand tremble a little and 
perform its duty haltingly. My glimmer of sus- 
picion was becoming the light of certainty. 

“Tell me, Jerry,” I said, as the girl disap- 
peared, “what is the trouble between you and 
Venus?” 

The brown, oily hand that was traversing back 
and forth on a leather trace halted more and more, 
and then stopped altogether. Jerry looked at the 
“full-growin’ marrowfats,” and from his voice I 
judged he did not wish me to see his eyes just 
then. 

“Dey wa’n’t no trouble,” he began brokenly; 
“dat is, not to say trouble—no ’sputin’ ner argi- 


ments, ’cep’n’ dem ar p’inted argiments o’ his dat 
seem to catch a fool gal’s eye, an’ mebbe his goin’s 
on in de meetin’s. She des scornfulize me, dat ’s 


all. Dat ’s all she done. She scornfulize me.” 

Jerry’s tone had become injured and accusing 
as he proceeded. He resumed work fiercely. 

“Who is he, Jerry?” I asked. “And what do 
you mean by pointed arguments and goings on at 
the meetings?” 

“He’sa little yaller niggah, dat ’s what he is!” 
said Jerry, bitterly (Jerry was by no means a 
giant himself), “des like dem little puny dwahf 
pease what you see makin’ out like dey sump’n’ so 
fine an’ ’sponsible an’ lowly, an’ all de time 
a-reachin’ out foh whatever come aroun’, an’ 
tumblin’ down in de mud when de win’ blow. He 
ain’ tumble down yit; but ef he come close ter me, 
dey "Il be a cyclome what’ Il sweep him plumb outen 
de gyarden o’ Mount Taboh salvation, p’inted 
argiments an’ all.” 

In spite of his anger and misery, Jerry’s sense 
of humor predominated at this point, and he 
chuckled over the picture in his mind. 

“Tell me what you mean by pointed arguments, 
Jerry,” repeated. “I don’t seem to understand.” 

Jerry chuckled again. 

“Dem ’s de climbers,” he said, as if continuing 
the horticultural fancy gratified him—“de climb- 
ers of de little yaller dwahf pea-vine. Hi, I make 
‘em climb!” 

I made no comment on this obscure explanation, 
and presently Jerry turned to me and began 
speaking in an earnest undertone. 

“It’s dis way, Mistah George,” he said. “Dey ’s 
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a little yaller niggah heah foh de meetin’ 
preten’ he’s a’ exhortioner. An’ he git up an 
postulate an’ go on ev’ night. An’ he wear a 
ish stove-j'int hat an’ stoah clothes. But ’t 
dat I min’. Collud folks hes had dem befo’. 
dem patent p’inted-toe shoes he bring alon; 
catch de gals. An’ when he walk down de 
exhortionin’, an’ de fool gals see dem p’inted ; 
ments a-comin’, dey ain’ no hosses can kee] 
away f’om de mo’nahs’ bench.” 

“Well, Jerry,” I said, “the result is good, 
if brought about in an unusual manner. You be- 
lieve in conversion, don’t you?” 

“T does an’ I don’t. I believe in chu’ch conyer- 
sion, of cou’se, when it mean conversion of de 
heart to de reconcilement of de spirit. But when 
it mean dat aftah chu’ch a passel 0’ young vals 
flock about dat yaller niggah like blackbird aroun’ 
a’ ear o’ co’n, an’ him a-bowin’ an’ smilin’, an’ 
a-walkin’ off wid Venus in dem p’inted-toe shoes, 
an’ when she hol’ up her head nex’ day an’ preten’ 
I done pass off de map, den I say, dog-gone sech 
conversion! dat ’s what I say. Dog-gone sech 
conversion!” 

Jerry had become sufficiently clear at last. | 
could see only too plainly how the light-complex- 
ioned exhorter, who was doubtless handsome as 
well as attired like the lilies of the field, had won 
the female portion of the congregation by the eye 
of the flesh rather than through the ear of faith. 
I could comprehend with equal readiness the fact 
that Venus, with her high-bred air and fine beauty, 
had been selected for the honor of his distinguished 
favor, and that she would be flattered by his at- 
tention, to the utter discomfiture of poor Jerry, 
who possessed neither such style nor many per- 
sonal attainments. The problem was difficult. 

“Have you spoken to Venus about it?” I ven- 
tured, after some reflection. 

Jerry looked embarrassed. 

“No, sah—not to say spoke, sah,” he said sheep- 
ishly; “but I done copied down a little po’try dat 
I read one’t, an’ I give it to her nex’ mornin’.” 

“What was it, Jerry?” Iasked. I knew he had 
once attended school for a short time and made 
some pretense to education. 

“Tt went dis way,” said Jerry, working more 
briskly than ever: 


“Remembah well’an’ bear in min’ 
Dat a faithful frien’ am hard to fin’; 
An’ when you gits one tried an’ true, 
Don’ swap de ole one foh de new.” 


“ And what did Venus say to that?” 

“She say I bettah be min’in’ my work, an’: 
wasen’ my time tryin’ to be somebody, an’ putt 
on like white folks.” 

“And what did you say?” 

“T say dat dey was a heap o’ folks puttin’ 
what dey had no entitlement to. An’ den she sy 
I bettah be ca’ful what I remark about folks what 
am p’intin’ de way in de strait an’ narrer jp: 
an’ she look right down at dese wide brogans 0’ 
mine, an’ I knowed she was specifyin’ dem air 
p’inted argiments o’ his’n—dem climbers! Dat ’s 
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I» ‘sputin’ we done had on de subject; but de 
night he come home wid her again, an’ las’ 
an’ de cyclome am a-brewin’, I say! De 
me am a-brewin’!” 
‘otleeted a moment before answering, looking 
it Jerry’s foot and then at my own. He had 
mably small foot for his race, while I was 
r liberally supplied in that respect for mine. 
embered a pair of shoes bought during a 
nt of weakness, when the pattern known as 
picks ” came in vogue, and laid aside almost 
liately because of certain physical sorrows. 
vere pointed enough, the shoes, to have been 
| from Cupid’s quiver; and if arguments in 
ther and likeness of the shoe were all that 
needed, these should pierce the heart of the 
nt Venus forthwith. 
im not certain that it is altogether the 
| shoes, Jerry,” I said presently, “ but it will 
harm to try—at least, no harm except to 
feet; and if you want to wear them, I have 
r that I’ve scarcely had on. They ’ll just 
fit you. Come up by and by and get them. 
when you are dressed to-night for church, 
in feel that at least you stand on an equal 
¢ with the exhorter. Perhaps if they don’t 
Venus, they ‘ll win some other girl, and 
Venus jealous and ready to return to old 


your 
ap 
aboul 
Then, 
you 
cate 


mak 


t in Jerry’s mind there was no doubt. He 
lowed at once with an exuberance of return- 

g spirits, altogether forgetting his previous dis- 

t for these same articles of apparel. 

“Dat “ll do it!” he exclaimed joyfully. “Dem 

ed argiments "Il do it! She ain’ nuver had no 

np’ foh me tel now, an’—an’—” He paused, 

and looked at me with breathless anxiety. “Is— 
y patentized leather?” he asked eagerly. 

I assured him that they were, the very glossi- 
est of patent, and left him whistling inspiringly 
at his work as I went back to my own. He pre- 
sented himself later in the day to claim the prom- 
ised weapons of conquest, and marched away with 
them, chuckling, after thanking me extravagantly, 
while he fondled the glossy leather, and the acu- 
minate extremities which to me were but a memory 
of vanity and sorrow. In the evening I saw him 
again for a moment, panoplied for the fray. The 
semble was not displeasing, but I noticed 
Jerry did not step with his usual ease and 
ness, or set his foot down squarely, as one 
g entire faith in the world beneath. His 
however, was smiling and confident. I con- 
gratulated him on his appearance, and wished him 
the full measure of success. 

But alas for the frailty of human hopes! Vic- 
fickle and uncertain, did not perch upon 
’s banner. His whistle was silent again next 
ing, and when I found him in the stable he 
in the depths of despair and resentment—a 
sea that was rapidly lashing itself into the fury 
of a storm. 

“She nuver notice me!” he said wrathfully; 
“only des giv’ me one look when I come nigh her 
in de chu’ch, an’ fling up her haid like I was de 
scum offn de universe. An’ dat yaller niggah 
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come home wid her again las’ night, an’ dey set in 
de kitchen tel de rooster done crow de fust time. 
An’ she sen’ him in de pantry foh cidah, ’ca’se I 
heah him go; an’ den dey laugh an’ go on scan’lous. 
I done watch him when he lef’, an’ I was dat hos- 
tile I haf to hol’ on to de fence to keep de cyclome 
fiom bustin’. I nuver kill nobody, an’ I nuver 
wants to; but dey mus’ n’ push me too fah—dat ’s 
what I say. Dey mus’ n’ push me too fah!” 

There was the expression on Jerry’s features 
that among his race is only too often followed by 
the shedding of somebody's blood. I spoke to him 
gently and gravely, and consoled him as best I 
could. Then I went in and laid the matter before 
the mistress of the household, suggesting that she 
remonstrate with Venus. This she did later in the 
day, but somewhat passively, I fear; for Venus 
was a most excellent servant, and the chance of 
losing her required a moral courage which I am 
compelled to believe was weak, if not wholly want- 
ing. Venus, she told me, merely tossed her head 
indifferently. 

“Dat fool niggah Jerry tryin’ to make out he 
somebody,” she said scornfully. “Comin’ to 
chu’ch wid Mist’ George’s shoes on, an’ walkin’ 
bow-legged on de side of his feet because dey pinch 
up his toes. Fo’ goodness, Mis’ Mary, I haf to 
hol’ myse’f to keep fom laughin’ in his face!” 
And Venus laughed now at the remembrance of 
poor Jerry in his splendid misery. 

When I urged a more vigorous handling of the 
subject on the part of the mistress of the house- 
hold, it was suggested to me that I undertake the 
matter. But this was manifestly unfair, being 
already retained as counsel for the other side. 

However, the exhorter did not come farther 
than the gate with Venus that night, as I learned 
from her later. There had been a thunder-shower 
in the early evening, and another was threatening, 
which he gave as a reason for hurrying to his 
lodgings with the resident pastor of the Mount 
Tabor Church. Jerry, by my advice, did not at- 
tend services at all, but had retired early to his 
room above the stable. “De heat an’ ’lectricity 
in de air” kept him awake, he said afterward, and 
perhaps for similar reasons I also slept lightly. 

At all events, as I lay dozing through the small 
and dark hours of morning, I became suddenly 
aware of some unfamiliar presence in my 
apartment. Perhaps the intruder had made a 
slight sound. Whatever it was, I sat up quickly 
in bed; and as I did so a far-off flash of lightning, 
a memory of the second shower, illuminated the 
room. In the brief instant of light I saw bending 
over my desk the slender figure of a man, his 
handsome mulatto face turned directly toward me. 
His eyes met mine, and the next instant there was 
the sound of rapidly moving feet. I realized that 
he had fled, and leaping out of bed, followed. At 
the end of the hall I came to an open window. He 
had prepared for flight, and leaped into the dark- 
ness without. I listened, but could not hear his 
footsteps on the soft ground. The barn was only 
a few yards distant. I leaned out and called 
loudly: 

“Jerry!” 
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He answered almost instantly, and presently I 
met him at the door below. I explained briefly, 
and he ran back for a lantern. By the time he 
had brought it the mistress of the household and 
Venus had also appeared on the scene. They fol- 
lowed us around to beneath the open window, 
where Jerry put down the lantern to examine the 
wet ground. Then, all of a sudden, he sprang up 
in great excitement. 

“Dar!” he cried, pointing at the ground. “Dar 
dey is! Dar’s de p'inted argiments what done 
convict de guilty! What I done say about dem 
dwahf pease an’ dat yaller niggah gettin’ holt o’ 
udder people’s belongin’s? Dar dey is! Dar ’s de 
argiments dat prove it! How you feel now, Venus 
Milo, ’bout p’intin’ de way in de strait an’ narrer 
paff? P’intin’ de way of sin, you mean, an’ p’intin’ 
de way to de sinnah. Yassir, dat ’s it! He done 
lef’ his trail, I say, an’ I’m on it! Yassir!” 

During this outbreak the mistress of the house- 
hold and Venus Milo had regarded Jerry in a dazed 
and only half understanding way. He caught up 
the lantern now, and was for following the tracks 
at once; but taking it from him, I leaned over and 
examined the footprints myself, closely. They 
were quite plain, for they were sunk deeply in the 
center of a small flower-bed beneath the window, 
and they were made without doubt by a rather 
large and very pointed pair of shoes. Never hav- 
ing seen Jerry’s rival, 1 was by no means sure 
that it was he who had worn them; but in the 
minds of Jerry and the lady of the household there 
was no question. Venus, on her part, attempted 
a fierce defense at first; but even she weakened 
visibly when I stated that the thief had been both 
slender and handsome. e 

We followed the tracks to the street, where 
they disappeared. Jerry kept on, however, to the 
parsonage of the Mount Tabor Church, and what- 
ever doubts may have existed in the minds of any 
of us were pretty thoroughly dispelled on his re- 
turn. The pastor’s guest was not in his room, 
though the pastor said that he had retired earlier 
than usual. Most of his belongings were still 
there, however, including the silk hat and the 
store clothes. 

There was great disturbance in the Mount Tabor 
Church circles for a few days, and the revival was 
temporarily suspended while the members endea- 
vored to capture the renegade. They did not suc- 
ceed, though Jerry’s perseverance and enthusiasm 
were unusual, even for him. As for Venus Milo, 
she was conscience-stricken when she found that 
the thief had entered by a pantry window which 
he must have unfastened for that purpose on the 
previous evening. 

I hope Jerry did not reproach her too severely, 
—we are all erring children, — but, whatever hap- 
pened, the result was a blissful one, as the follow- 
ing wedding invitation, found lying upon my desk 
two weeks later, and evidently the handiwork of 
Jerry himself, will show: 

MISTER GEORGE: You and Miss Mary is invited to the 
marriage of mine. Also a present from Miss Mary and 
Mister George to specify congratulation. 

Compliments of the lst of June. 


JEREMIAH P. HOLMES 
TO 
Miss VENUS MILO CLEVINS. 


Mount TABOR CHURCH. 


s 

Needless to say, both our attendance an 
presents were contributed with hearty good 
Venus Milo never looked more radiant thar 
did on that rare June morning, while as fo 
groom, he bore himself like a conquering 
notwithstanding the almost noticeable absen 
the “p’inted argiments.” For, with delicat: 
sideration, I thought, Jerry had banished i 
painful reminders of the past to some inner 
ness, from which, to the best of my know] 
they have never reappeared. 


From my open window now I look down o 


Venus Milo picking the full-growing marroy 


while from the direction of the stable is bor ete 


me the musical and inspiring whistle with \ 
Jerry lightens his labors. 
Albert Bigelow Pai 


What I Would. 


I WOULD have a poet’s book, 

In a shady summer nook, 

Where I could around me look, 
As a lover may; 

I would have a little hand 

In my own; would hold it, and— 

Hold it, and—you understand. 
That would be my way, 
All a summer’s day. 


I would read a fervent page, 
Then explain, a very sage, 
All about the poet’s rage, 
As a lover may; 
A modest charge were meet for this 
Just the brief rubific bliss 
Of a not-quite-willing kiss. 
That would be my way, 
All a summer’s day. 


John Vanee Chenei. 


Indecision. 


Do I love you? Who shall say? 
Ask me when the skies are gray. 
Out among the buds and blooms, 
Drinking April’s rare perfumes, 
While serene above us two 

Hangs the deep sky, soft and blue, 
I would find it hard to prove 

If ’t is spring or you I love. 


Love you? Can I answer, dear? 
In the joytime of the year, 

When among the flowers and trees, 
Listening to the birds and bees, 
Harkening to a rippling stream, 

I forget the world and dream. 
While old memories come and go, 
Can I answer “Yes” or “No”? 
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Do I love you? Who can tell 

If this be not springtime’s spell? 
If my pulses leap for you, 

Or because the sky is blue? 

If my heart throbs at your words, 
Or in echo to the birds? 

Dear, I do not dare to say. 

Ask me when the skies are gray. 


Josephine H. Nicholls. 


Motifs. 


Frou the barred window of a prison-cell a man 
hed the soul-awakening beauty of the sunlit 

world; felt the noble grandeur of the mountain 

heights and the peace of its flowering valleys. 

‘he life he lived not he understood, with its 
duties and its joys beyond his reach. 

And he saw, too, how many on whom the 
sunshine fell were blind to the glory, and he 
said: “ Well may they envy me, who am in shadow, 
but can see the light.” 


Sue stood by his side as he fell wounded in the 
race of life, and let unheeded those less swift than 
she pass by. Naught was gain to her that lay 
beyond his reach, and where he faltered was her 
highest goal. 


On a field of battle, his sword broken, himself 
yinded, his cause lost, a soldier still fought on, 
‘in from defeat the strength that can alone 
isarm it. “For in victory only,” cried he, “do 
he brave cease to fight.” 
E. Scott O'Connor. 


The Springtime Vision. 


\ METRICAL EXPERIMENT AT REPRODUCING THE 
FAMOUS MUSICAL MEASURE OF SAPPHO, WITH 
ADDITION OF INITIAL AND FINAL RHYMES. 
LIGHT the step of youth, when a maid is waiting; 
Bright the eyes of both in the May of mating; 
Slight their heed of Time with his foolish prat- 

ing — 
Time, the old fogy! 


Day by day more sweet is the sweet unreason; 

Gray of heart as birds in the singing season; 

They regard a shadow of doubt as treason, 
Care as a bogy! 


Sing more loud, ye warblers in leafy covers! 

Fling fresh gems of joy on the clinging lovers! 

Spring, tell ev’ry breeze that above them hovers 
Close to caress them! 


Joy, more joy, from all things make them 
borrow! 
Cloy them, if thou canst, ere they drink of sor- 
row! 
Buoy them up against a malign To-morrow, 
Bound to oppress them. 


Oh, how soon dark Age, in nis wintry fashion, 

Snow and ice will throw on the glow of passion; 

Low will grow Life’s fire till it all is ashen; 
Death will possess them! 


LIGHTER VEIN. 
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Nay, if Death were final, the Springtime Vision, 

Gay and sweet, were meet for a Fiend’s derision. 

Day must follow night: in a World Elysian 
Love shall rebless them. 


Henry Austin. 


On the Road. 


SaID Folly to Wisdom, 

“Pray, where are we going?” 
Said Wisdom to Folly, 

“There ’s no way of knowing.” 


Said Folly to Wisdom, 
“Then what shall we do?” 
Said Wisdom to Folly, 
“T thought to ask you.” 
Tudor Jenks 
Company. 


THE time I skip down cellar, 
Or up our apple-tree, 

Or unner jes what’s handy, 
Is when there ’s company! 


It ain’t a time fer choosin’! 
You bet the coast is clear 

The minute ma commences 
A-callin’, “ Eddie dear!” 


They want to hug an’ kiss me, 
An’ ask me if I’m smart, 

An’ say I favor pa’s folks, 
An’ bless my little heart! 


They want to get my reader 
An’ make me read a page, 

An’ tell about what they did 
When they was jes my age, 


An’ say they ’d oughter brought me 
Some cake or gingersnaps, 

An’ keep me there fer hours 
A-sittin’ on their laps! 


It ’s suffocatin’, hidin’, 

An’ twists yer legs up—gee! 
But any sort o’ sufferin’ 

Is better ’n company! 


Catharine Young Glen 
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When the Caddie is over the Hill. 


THE links are a vision of purple and brown, 
Where curious ventures befall; 

O’er slope and o’er level, o’er crest and o’er down, 
We follow the mischievous ball. 

The sun is aslant on the dunes and the gorse; 
I see, with a mystical thrill, 

A “hazard” that waits near the end of the course 
When. the caddie is over the hill. 


Oh, dear little figure in scarlet and blue, 
With graces bewitching endowed, 

’Mid drives and ’mid foozles, I wonder, do you 
Consider the caddie a crowd? 

Is it golf, do you think, to whose magic we yield? 
Can golf such enchantment instil? 

Will what I am asking be sweetly revealed 
When the caddie is over the hill? ' 


The caddie, a laddie more faithful than wise, 
With ears of capacity strange; 

With sharp, telescopic, and Argus-like eyes 
Possessed of embarrassing range— 

I wonder if he has the shrewdness to know 
I ’m biding the moment until 

’T is proper we pause in the valley below, 
While the caddie goes over the hill? 


The links are a glory of marvelous green. 
Who says it is late in the year? 

Why, spring has returned! Just for lovers, I ween. 
The larks and the cowslips are here. 


For, ah, I have learned from the lips of the maid 


She fully agrees, with a will, 
That ours is a game most entrancingly played 
When the caddie is over the hill. 


Edwin L. Sabin. 
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